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One of the most difficult things to write is a good short 
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been celebrated for its supply of this rare literary article. 
The following talcs will exhibit its power and variety in 
this department, the earlier ones being drawn from the 
period of the production of the Papers from the Diary of a 
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THE FIRST ^ND LAST DINNER. 

Twelve friends, much about the same age, and fixed, 
by their pursuits, their family connexions, and other 
local interests, as permanent inhabitants of the metropo- 
lis, agreed, one day when they were drinking their wine 
at the Star and Garter at Richmond, to institute an 
annual dinner ariiong themselves, under the following 
regulations ; That they should dine alternately at each 
other's houses on the first and la^t day of the year ; 
that the first bottle of wine uncorked at the first 
dinner, should be recorked and put away, to be drunk 
by him who should be the last of their number ; that 
they should never admit a new member ; that, when 
one died, eleven should meet, and when another died, 
ten should meet, and so on ; and that, when only one 
remained, he should, on those two days, dine by himself, 
and sit the usual hours at his solitary table ; but ihQ first 
time he so dined alone, lest it should be tlie only one, 
he should then uncork the first bottle, and, in the first 
glass, drink to the memory of all Yito ^«t^ ^<3ii^, 
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There was something original and whimsical in the 
idea, and it was eagerly embraced. They were all in 
the prime of life, closely attached by reciprocal friend- 
ship, fond of social enjoyments, and looked forward to 
their future meetings with unalloyed anticipations of 
pleasure. The only thought, indeed, that could have 
darkened those anticipations was one not very likely to 
intrude itself at this moment, that of the helpless wight 
who was destined to uncork the^rs^ bottle at his lonely 
repast 

It was high summer when this frolic compact was en- 
tered into ; and as their pleasure-yacht skimmed along 
the dark bosom of the Thames, on their return to Lon- 
don, they talked of nothing but their first and last 
feasts of ensuing years. Their imaginations ran riot 
with a thousand gay predictions of festive merriment. 
They wantoned in conjectures of what changes time would 
operate ; joked each other upon their appearance, when 
they should meet, — some hobbling upon crutches after 
a severe fit of the gout, — others poking about with 
purblind eyes, which even spectacles could hardly 
enable to distinguish the alderman's walk in a haunch 
of venison, — some with portly round bellies and tidy 
little brown wigs, and others decently dressed out in a 
new suit of mourning for the death^of a great-grand- 
daughter or a great-grand-son. Palsies, wrinkles, tooth- 
less gums, stifif hams, and poker knees, were bandied 
about in sallies of exuberant mirth, and appropriated, first 
to one and then to another, as a group of merry children 
would have distributed golden palaces, flying chariots, 
diamond tables, and chairs of solid pearl under the 
fancied possession of a magician's wand which could 
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transfonn plain brick, and timber, and bumble maho- 
gany into such costly treasures. 

" As for you, George," exclaimed one of the twelre, 
addressing his brother-in-law, ^^ I expect I shall see you 
as dry, withered, and shrunken as an old eel-skin, you 
mere outside of a man !" and he accompanied the 
words with a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

George Fortescue was leaning carelessly OTer the side 
of the yacht, laughing the loudest of any at the conyer- 
sation which had been carried on. The sudden manual 
salutation of his brother-in-law threw him oflf his bal- 
ance, and in a moment he was overboard. They 
heard the heavy splash of his fall, before they could be 
said to have seen him fall. The yacht was proceeding 
swiftly along ; but it was instantly stopped. 

The utmost consternation now prevailed. It was 
nearly dark, but Fortescue was known to be an excel- 
lent swimmer, and startling as the accident was, they 
felt certain he would regain the vessel. They could not 
see him. They listened. They heard the sound of his 
hands and feet. They hailed him. An answer was re- 
turned, but in a faint gurgling voice, and the excla- 
mation " Oh God !" struck upon their ears. In an 
instant two or three, who were expert swimmers, plunged 
into the river, and swam towards the spot whence 
the exclamation had proceeded. One of them was 
within an arm's length of Fortescue : he saw him ; he 
was struggling and buffeting the water; before he 
could be reached, he went down, and his distracted 
friend beheld the eddjring circles of the wave just 
over the spot where he had sunk. He dived after 
him, and touched the bottom; but the tide must 
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have drifted the body onwards, for it could not be 
found ! 

They proceeded to one of the nearest stations where 
drags were kept, and having procured the necessary ap- 
paratus, they returned to the fatal spot. After the lapse 
of above an hour, they succeeded in raising the lifeless 
body of their lost friend. All the usual remedies were 
employed for restoring suspended animation ; but in 
vain; and they now pursued the remainder of their 
course to London, in mournful silence, with the corpse 
of him who had commenced the day of pleasure with 
them in the fulness of health, of spirits, and of life ! 
Amid their severer grief, they could not but reflect how 
soon one of the joyous twelve had slipped out of the 
little festive circle. 

The months rolled on, and cold December came with 
all its cheering round of kindly greetings and meiTy 
hospitalities: and with it came a softened recoil ectio» 
of the fate of poor Fortescue ; eleven of the twelve as 
sembled on the last day of the year, and it was impos 
sible not to feel their loss as they sat down to dinnei 
The very irregularity of the table, five on one side, anc 
only four on the other, forced the melancholy event 
upon their memory. 

There are few sorrows so stubborn as to resist the 
united influence of wine, a circle of select friends, and a 
season of prescriptive gaiety. Even those pinching 
troubles of life, which come home to a man's own 
bosom, will light up a smile, in such moments, at the 
beaming countenances and jocund looks of all the rest 
of the worid ; while your mere sympathetic or senti- 
mental distress gives way, like the inconsolable afl^ic- 
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tion of a widow of twenty, closely besieged by a lover 
of thirty. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few becoming ejaculations, 
and an instructive observation upon the uncertainty of life, 
made up the sum of tender posthumous " offerings to 
the manes of poor George Fortescue,'' as they proceeded 
to discharge the more important duties for which they had 
met. By the time the third glass of champagne had 
gone round, in addition to sundry potations of fine old 
hock, and " capital madeira," they had ceased to dis- 
cover anything so very pathetic in the inequality of 
the two sides of the table, oir so melancholy in their crip- 
pled number of eleven. 

The rest of the evening passed off to their hearts' 
content. Conversation was briskly kept up amid the 
usual fire of pun, repartee, anecdote, politics, toasts, 
healths, jokes, broad laughter, erudite disquisitions 
upon the vintage of the wines they were drinking, and 
an occasional song. Towards twelve o'clock, when it 
might be observed that they emptied their glasses with 
less symptoms of palating the quality of what they 
quaffed, and filled them again, with less anxiety as to 
which bottle or decanter they laid hold of, they gradu- 
ally waxed moral and tender ; sensibility began to ooze 
out; "poor George Fortescue!" was once more 
remembered ; those who could count, sighed to think 
there were only eleven of them ; and those who could 
see, felt the tears come into their eyes, as they dimly 
noted the inequality of the two sides of the table. 
They all agreed, at parting, however, that they had 
never passed such a happy day, congratulated each 
other upon having instituted so dft\\^\\,^v\ ^ xcvftftNcvw^^ 
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and promised to be punctual to their appointment the 
ensuing evening, when they were to celebrate the new- 
year, whose entrance they had welcomed in bumpers/ 
of claret, as the watchman bawled " past twelve I" 
beneath the window. 

They met accordingly ; and their gaiety was without 
any alloy or drawback. It w£is only the first time of 
their assembling, after the death of "poor George 
Fortescue," that made the recollection of it painful ; for, 
though but a few hours had intervened, they now took 
their seats at the table, as if eleven had been their origi- 
nal number, and as if all were there that had been 
ever expected to be there. 

It is thus in everything. The first time a man enters 
a prison — the first book an author writes — the first 
painting an artist executes — the first battle a general 
wins — ^nay, the first time a rogue is hanged, (for a rot- 
ten rope may provide a second performance, even of that 
ceremony, with all its singleness of character,) differ 
inconceivably from their first repetition. There is a 
charm, a spell, a novelty, a freshness, a delight, inse- 
parable from the first experience, (hanging always 
excepted, be it remembered,) which no art or circum- 
stance can impart to the second. And it is the same 
in all the darker traits of life. There is a degree of 
poignancy and anguish in the first assaults of sorrow 
which is never found afterwards. Ask the weeping 
widow, who, " like Niobe all tears," follows her fifth hus- 
band to the grave, and she will tell you that the first 
time she performed that melancholy office, it was with 
at least five times more lamentations than she last dis- 
charged it. In every case, it is simply that the first fine 
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edge of our feelings has been taken off, and that it 
can never be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and our eleven friends kept 
up their double anniversaries, as they might aptly enough 
be called, with scarcely any perceptible change. But, 
alas ! there came one dinner at last, which was darkened 
by a calamity they never expected to witness, for on 
that very day, their friend, companion, brother almost, 
was hanged ! Yes ! Stephen Rowland, the wit, the 
oracle, the life of their little circle, had, on the m orning 
of that day, forfeited his life upon a public scaffold, for 
having made one single stroke of his pen in a wrong 
place. In other words, a bill of exchange which passed 
into his hands for L.YOO, passed out of it for L.l'ZOO; 
he having drawn the important little prefix to the 
hundreds, and the bill being paid at the banker's with- 
out examining the words of it. The forgery was dis- 
covered, — brought home to Rowland, — and though the 
greatest interest was used to obtain a remission of the 
fatal penalty, (the particular female favourite of the prime 
minister himself interfering,) poor Stephen Rowland 
was hanged. Every body pitied him ; and nobody 
could tell why he did it. He was not poor ; he was not 
a gambler ; he was not a speculator ; but phrenology 
settled it. The organ of acquisitiveness was discovered 
in his head, after his execution, as large as a pigeon's 
egg. He could not help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten to say, that even 
wine, friendship, and a merry season, could dispel the 
gloom which pervaded this dinner. It was agreed be- 
forehand, that they should not allude to the distressing 
and melancholy theme ; and hav\ug\ku«km\ft\^<i\R^^'^ 
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only thing which really occupied all their thoughts, tha 
natural consequence was, that silent contemplation took 
the place of dismal discourse ; and they separated long 
before midnight. An embarrassing restraint, indeed, 
pervaded the little conversation which grew up at inter- 
vals. The champagne was not in good order, but no 
one liked to complain of its being ropy, A beautiful 
painting of Vandyke which was in the room, became 
a topic of discussion. They who thought it was hung 
in a bad place, shrunk from saying so ; and not one 
ventured to speak of the execution of that great master. 
Their host was having the front of his house repaired, 
and at any other time he would have cautioned them, 
when they went away, as the night was very dark, to 
take care of the scaffold ; but no, they might have 
stumbled right and left before he would have pronounced 
that word, or told them not to break their necks. One, 
in particular, even abstained from using his customary 
phrase, "this is a drop of good wine;" and another 
forbore to congratulate the friend who sat next him, and 
who had been married since he last saw him, because 
he was accustomed on such occasions to employ figura- 
tive language, and talk of the holy noose of wedlock. 

Some fifteen years had now glided away since the 
fate of poor Rowland, and the ten remained; but the 
stealing hand of time had written sundry changes in 
most legible characters. Raven locks had become griz- 
zled — two or three heads had not as many locks alto- 
gether as may be reckoned in a walk of half a mile 
along the Regent's Canal — one was actually covered 
with a brown wig — the crow's feet were visible in the 
corner of the eye — good old port and warm madeira 
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carried it against hock, claret, red burgundy, and cham- 
pagne — stews, hashes, and ragouts, grew into favor — 
crusts were rarely called for to relish the cheese after 
dinner — conversation was less boisterous, and it turned 
chiefly upon politics and the state of the funds, or the 
value of landed property — apologies were made for 
coming in thick shoes and warm stockings — the doors 
and windows were more carefully provided with list and 
sand-bags — the fire more in request — and a quiet game 
of whist filled up the hours that were wont to be de- 
voted to drinking, singing, and riotous merriment. Two 
rubbers, a cup of coffee, and at home by eleven o'clock, 
was the usual cry, when the fifth or sixth glass had 
gone round after the removal of the cloth. At parting 
too, there was now a long ceremony in the hall, button- 
ing up great-coats, tying on woollen comforters, fixing 
silk-handkerchiefe over the mouth and up to the ears, 
and grasping sturdy walking-canes to support imsteady 
feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and death had indeed 
been busy. One had been killed by the overturning of 
the mail, in which he had taken his place in order to be 
present at the dinner, having purchased an estate in 
Monmouthshire, and retired thither with his family. 
Another had undergone the terrific operation for the 
stone, and expired beneath the knife — a third had 
yielded up a broken spirit two years after the loss of an 
only-surviving and beloved daughter — a fourth was 
carried off in a few days by a cholera morbiis — a fifth 
had breathed his last the very morning he obtained a 
judgment in his favor by the Lord Chancellor, which 
had cost him his last shilling neatly \/c> ^<^V ^^^^^^^ 
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after a litigation of eighteen years, declared him the 
rightful possessor of ten thousand a-year, — ten minutes 
after he was no more. A sixth had perished by the 
hand of a midnight assassin, who broke into his house 
for plunder, and sacrificed the owner of it, as he 
grasped convulsively a bundle of Exchequer bills, which 
the robber was drawing from beneath his pillow, where 
he knew they were every night placed for better secu- 
rity. 

Four little old men, of withered appearance and de- 
crepit walk, with cracked voices, and dim, rayless eyes, 
sat down, by the mercy of Heaven (as they themselves 
tremulously declared), to celebrate, for the fiftieth time, 
the first day of the year ; to observe the frolic compact 
which, half a century before, they had entered into at 
the Star and Garter at Richmond ! Eight were in their 
graves ! The four that remained stood upon its confines-. 
Yet they chirped cheerily over their glass, though they 
could scarcely carry it to their lips, if more than half 
full ; and cracked their jokes, though they articulated 
their words with diflSculty, and heard each other with 
still greater diflSculty. They mumbled, they chattered, 
they laughed (if a sort of strangled wheezing might be 
called a laugh) ; and when the wines sent their icy 
blood in warmer pulse through their veins, they talked 
of their past as if it were but a yesterday that had slip- 
ped by them, — and of their future, as if it were a busy 
century that lay before them. 

They were just the number for a quiet rubber of 
whist ; and for three successive years they sat down to 
one. The fourth came, and then their rubber was 
played with an open dummy ; a fifth, and whist was no 
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longer practicable ; two conld play only at cribbage, and 
cribbage was the game. But it was little more than 
the mockery of play. Their palsied hands could hardly 
hold, or their fading sight distinguish, the cards, while 
their torpid faculties made them doze between each 
deal. 

At length came the last dinner ; and the survivor 
of the twelve, upon whose head four score and ten win- 
ters had showered their snow, ate his solitary meal. It 
so chanced that it was in his house, and at his table, 
they had celebrated the first. In his cellar, too, had re- 
mained, for eight and fifty years, the bottle they had 
then uncorked, re-corked, and which he was that day 
to uncork again. It stood beside him. With a feeble 
and reluctant grasp he took the " frail memorial " of a 
youthful vow ; and for a moment memory was faithful 
to her office. She threw open the long vista of buried 
years ; and his heart travelled through them all : 
Their lusty and blithesome spring, — their bright and 
fervid summer,— their ripe and temperate autumn,— 
their chill, but not too frozen winter. He saw, as in a 
mirror, how, one by one, the laughing companions of 
that merry hour, at Richmond, had dropped into eter- 
nity. He felt all the loneliness of his condition (for he 
had eschewed marriage, and in the veins of no living 
creature ran a drop of blood whose source was in his 
own) ; and as he drained the glass which he had filled, 
" to the memory of those who were gone," the tears 
slowly trickled down the deep furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of his vow, and he pre- 
pared himself to discharge the other, by sitting the 
usual number of hours at his deaoVaX,^ YaJtA^* ^*^^ ^ 
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heavy heart he resigned hknself to the gloom of his 
own thoughts — a lethargic sleep stole over him — ^his 
head fell upon his bosom — confused images crowded 
into his mind — he babbled to himself— was silent — and 
when his servant entered the room, alarmed by a 
noise which he heard, he found his master stretched 
upon the carpet at the foot of the easy-chair, out of 
which he had slipped in an apoplectic fit. He never 
spoke again, nor once opened his eyes, though the vital 
spark was not extinct till the following day. And this 
was the last dinner ! 



MALAVOLTI. 

A NEAPOLITAN STORY. 



" I AM innocent — ^let that content you," said Malavolti. 

"It does content wie," replied Beatrice ; " but will it 
content Heaven? Believe it not. The proud spirit 
sins deeply in the very act of denying sin ; for who 
outlives but one rising and setting of the glorious sun, 
and does not, in thought or deed, offend the Almighty ? 
Hear me, Malavolti — ^hear me and heed me. You are 
doomed to die ; all intercession, all the prayers and 
supplications of friends and kindred, have been cast 
back upon them ; and I, your mother, pleading for 
your life in nature's holiest accents, have wept and 
sued in vain. Reason with your condition, then, as if 
disease or length of years had brought you to the 
grave ; and do not, in scorn of worldly wron^, so wrong 
your eternal soul as to hazard imminently, if not surely 
to fling away, its salvation. You say you are inno- 
cent." 

" I am ! I am !" exclaimed Malavolti, impatiently. 

" Ay," answered Beatrice, " of blood — of that one 
crime, for which, unjustly, you are to die ; but not of 
all crime, and therefore not fit to die, till by meek 
repentance, and perfect faith in Christ's atoning sacri- 
fice, you wash out every stain ; for in the centre of the 
proudest heart the seeds of xottftUUQsaWft ^u^ycl^^^T 
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** True, most true," replied Malavolti, calmly. " And 
it is most true, too, that I am to die — but never on a 
scaflPbld. Fools ! They think these fetters, and this 
dungeon, and their careful watch to keep from me each 
implement of death, will achieve their triumph ; as if 
steel, or poison, or the free use of hands, were all the 
means by which a man can escape from injustice ! Oh, 
mother ! do not weep, nor look upon me with such 
sorrow. I am so changed by what I am, that my 
heart aches not, as once it would, to see your tears, nor 
smites me with that remorse a son should feel, who 
makes a mother weep." 

" Alas ! alas !" exclaimed Beatrice, sobbing piteously, 
" I can bear to lose you in this world, for I feel that our 
earthly separation will be short. But it is terrible to 
think that I must lose you for ever, Malavolti ; and that 
when my own dying hour comes, its pangs vrill be 
mitigated by no hope of rejoining thee, my only one, 
* the choice one of her that bare thee,' in the mansions 
of the blest, in the abodes of everlasting peace. Oh, 
God ! What affliction it is to be a mother, when the 
child we cleave to is encompassed with trouble !" 

Malavolti bit his lip, which quivered with emotion in 
spite of himself; and his eyes glistened with tears that 
he could not repress. There was a tone of such deep 
anguish in the voice of Beatrice, as she uttered the last 
words, such a truth of maternal suflfering in them, that 
even the gaoler, who sat in one comer of the cell, felt a 
sort of pity kindling in his rugged bosom, and he 
addressed Malavolti. 

"Come, signior," said he, rising and advancing 
towards him, "don't be too obstreporous. You seo 
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what a way your poor mother is in, and ifis not much 
she asks of you, methinks, when she only begs you to 
have a priest. What harm can he do you ? You say 
you are innocent ; but that does not make the matter 
either better or worse, as I can perceive ; for, innocent 
or guilty, your head is to be chopped oflf, and so you 
ought to be shrived. You are not the first man by 
many, I can tell you, that I have had under my care, 
who has felt a little qualmish about confessing his guilt. 
According to their own account, indeed, very few of 
them deserved what they got ; but what then ? They 
were none the better for being innocent ; so do what 
your mother wishes, send for a priest, and confess your 
— innocence to him. It will be a comfort to yourself ; 
and I am sure this noble lady will be all the happier 
for it, when you are gone." 

" My good fellow," replied Malavolti, who knew 
exactly what the gaoler meant to say, though his 
manner of expressing himself was neither very bland 
nor much adapted to his purpose, — " My good fellow, 
I'll talk with you upon this subject when we are 
alone ^" 

" Which we must soon be now," interrupted Verru- 
cfto, " for the evening gun went ten minutes ago ; and 
by this time they are making preparations to lock up 
the outer prison gates for the night." 

At these words Beatrice arose, and embracing her 
unhappy son, the wretched mother took her leave, 
imploring him to think of all she had said, and promis- 
ing to return on the following morning at the earliest 
hour which the regulations for admitting strangers 
would permit. Malavolti kissed her tenderly, but 
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made no reply ; and when she had quitted the cell, he 
cast himself upon his litter of straw to brood in silence 
over his design. 

Malavolti was a Florentine by birth, but a Neapoli- 
tan by education, and by all those relations, social, 
moral, and political, which constitute the affinity of 
country. His father was of patrician descent, though 
he inherited with the pure blood of his ancestors only 
a very slender portion of that wealth which in former 
times had ranked them with the princes of Italy. 
Still, however, the wreck of his patrimonial property, 
that had escaped public confiscation, and the waste of 
private prodigality, through the long course of three 
centuries, enabled him to maintain the independence, 
if not to assume the state, of his noble lineage. At an 
early age he married Beatrice Polenta, the youngest 
daughter of the Marquis Polenta, and of a family as 
noble, but as decayed, as his own. The personal 
charms of the youthful Beatrice, and the lofty qualities 
of her character, were her only dowry ; but when she 
bestowed these, with her heart's first love, upon the 
father of Malavolti, she went to the altar, rich in the 
costliest treasures of a bride. It was about two years 
after their marriage, and when Beatrice had given h\r(h 
to the son whose doom she now bewailed so bitterly, 
that she accompanied her husband to Naples, where he 
had sought and obtained a civil office of considerable 
rank and emolument under the Neapolitan government 
But he had scarcely entered upon its duties, and begun 
to nourish hopes of future advancement, which lay 
fairly within the range of his position, when a malig- 
nant fever, whose fierce progi-ess no skill could arrest, 
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brought him to his grave in the short space of three 
days. 

Beatrice idolized her husband. Every hour since 
their union had developed some fresh cause why she 
should do so. When the ardour of mere passion had 
subsided, instead of clinging to her only by the cold 
remembrance of expired or expiring sympathies, (that 
common, though feeble link of conjugal attachment,) 
far nobler bonds succeeded. The lover, chosen by the 
heart alone, had grown into the being whose virtues 
kindled the devotion of the mind. And this love dies 
not, because it is inspired by that which partakes not 
itself of death. Memory retraces, in fleeting colours, 
that comeliness of the body which was pleasant to the 
eye, when the body lies in corruption ; but the enduring 
record of departed goodness dwells in the soul, like the 
writing that is inscribed upon adamant. 

There is, in singleness of grief, — in the rare privilege 
to sorrow, without the upbraiding consciousness of 
disregarded duties, — a refuge for the mourner. When 
we can say to ourselves, our tears hallow the dead, but 
wrong not the living ; when we feel we are at liberty to 
consecrate our whole existence to the deep, silent hom- 
age of the tomb, because we feel that all we have lived 
for has been taken from us, and that therefore all our 
thoughts jpay gather, unblamed, round the past, and a 
mysterious, and a scarcely earthly repose, dwells within 
us ; we shut out the world, and a calm solemn sub- 
mission of the bereaved spirit seems to reconcile us to 
afflictions with which we are thus permitted to hold 
undisturbed communion. But this Sabbath of the 
heart was denied to Beatrice. Sheliad\>e^w«^V«5YJ 

8 
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wife ; he who had made 'her so lajr festering in his 
shroud ; yet — she was still a mother, and her maternal 
yearnings gave eloquent language to the utter helpless- 
ness of her first born. " Poor child !" she would 
exclaim, as she watched its placid slumbers, or gently 
wiped away the tear that had fallen on its orphan 
brow, "it were a cruel office for my hand to barb 
death's arrow afresh, and leave thee, like a thing of 
chance, to sink or swim, upon the vexed waters of life. 
That thou art fatherless, is Heaven's will ; but where- 
fore thou art so, concerns thy wretched mother less to 
know than it does to confess before Heaven the sacred 
duties she has to discharge towards thee ! Yes, thou 
sleeping image of him who sleeps in death ! — thou 
strange and incomprehensfble source of bright hopes 
and a laughing future, streaming across my dim path, 
like sunbeams irradiating the dark edges of a passing 
thunder-cloud, giving fair promise of a serener sky 
anon! — yes, thou secret spell, that canst make a 
mother's warm smiles glow within the cold, cold 
sepulchre of her widowed heart, I will bid sorrow be 
gentle for thy dear sake ; and when my sad thoughts 
steal to thy father's grave, or linger there with fond 
recollections, summon them back to the cradle of our 
child, and make them obedient servants to thy happi- 
ness." 

Beatrice kept faith with herself. As years rolled on, 
the prattling infant grew into the sturdy boy ; and the 
sturdy boy ripened into the manly youth, in whose 
every look and feature, tone of voice, proud bearing, 
and impetuous spirit, she saw the exact counterpart of 
him whom in her own youth she had loved to idolatry. 
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Nor was the pes^nblance the self-created picture of a 
mother's partial eyes. Friends and kindred, nay, even 
strangers, who knew the father, would dwell upon the 
extraordinary identity which shone forth in the young 
Malavolti. Oh ! how she would sometimes sit and gaze 
upon him, or mark his lofty carriage as he trode the 
earth, or listen to his full melodious voice as its tones 
deepened into manhood, and in the thrilling ecstasy of 
imagination forget that twenty years had passed away I 
In such moments, he was her own Malavolti, and she 
the Beatrice Polenta who had stood with him blushing 
at the altar, and weeping in the fulness of her joy. 
When the delusion vanished, the charm remained, and 
the son was loved with feelings in which Beatrice 
unconsciously mingled the memory of her husband. 

He was in his seven-and-twentieth year when the 
lamentable event occurred, which consigned him to a 
dungeon, with the sentence of a felon's death. Lament- 
able indeed it was in its consequences to Malavolti ; but 
he was the victim of circumstances and not of premedi- 
tated iniquity. Without seeking it, and, in truth, with- 
out deserving it, he had drawn upon himself the enmity 
of a young Neapolitan nobleman. Count Brittomo. 
The immediate cause of this enmity was jealousy; the 
imagined offence of Malavolti, a secret intrigue with his 
self-assumed rival's mistress, the beautiful Angelica 
Donzelli. But Malavolti was too proud an aspirant 
for woman's heart to dispute its possession. The love- 
liest of the sex, if she could balance between his preten- 
sions and those of another, was disdainfully released by 
him from the perplexity of a choice ; though, in a case 
where he had once been received, he would i^u\a%\i «ol 
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intruder, while he relinquished with scorn the object of 
contention. This haughty feeling, which could be satis- 
fied with nothing less than unquestioned and unques- 
tionable supremacy, presented an insuperable barrier to 
what he would have considered the intolerable degra- 
dation of seeking to supplant another from whom the 
tenure of possession might be supposed to consist in the 
mercenary conditions of a stipulated price. Still more 
was it a defence against the mean and pitiful ambition 
of declaring himself a suitor for the preference which 
had been already bestowed with the sanctity of love. 

Brittomo, however, acting under the influence of 
seeming circumstances that warranted his suspicion, 
and ignorant of Malavolti's creed in matters of gallantry, 
had pampered his jealousy with what he deemed proofs 
of design, if not of success, in participating with himself 
in the favours of Angelica. But instead of making a 
direct accusation, he sought to involve Malavolti in a 
quarrel, by stinging insinuations or insolent taunts. 
Malavolti had noticed these splenetic efforts; but 
though a man of fiery character, and pr6ne enough to 
dare the proudest he who ruffled his self-complacency 
by a look only that could be construed into a precur- 
sor of defiance, he held the mastery over his impetuous 
passions with too noble and dignified a spirit, to let 
them be played upon, or to suffer that they should be 
made the instruments of his own arrogance at the will 
of another. Hitherto, therefore, he had studiously 
parried, sometimes with raillery, sometimes with scorn, 
and sometimes with contemptuous silence, the repeated 
endeavours of Brittorno to provoke him into a feud ; but 
the latter, goaded on by his fancied wrongs, and 
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mistaking the deliberate self-command of Malavolti for 
a taint of cowardice, angered him at last beyond the 
endurance of that habitual control which he had 
imposed upon his feelings in all their previous clashings. 
It was in the saloon of the Duke de Montrefelto, and in 
the presence of some of the most distinguished inha- 
bitants of Naples, that Count Brittomo happened to 
encounter Malavolti on an evening subsequent to one in 
which he believed he had been serenading the fair 
Angelica under her garden window. Malavolti ob- 
served that his brow was more tempestuous than usual, 
and that the firm compression of his lips, and the 
scowling wrath of his eyes, indicated he was writhing 
under the torment of strong emotions. It so chanced, 
too, that Malavolti, who was a little flushed with wine, 
felt an inclination to sport with his moody humour ; 
and advancing towards Brittorno, he remarked in a 
tone of careless freedom, that he had " never seen the 
incomparable Angelica look so lovely as when last I 
saw her at the opera. She seems passionately fond of 
music." 

" Yes," replied Brittomo, curling his lip into an 
expression of cold disdain, " so fond of it, that I believe 
she sometimes finds pleasure in the discordant twanging 
of a cracked guitar." 

" I dare say," rejoined Malavolti ; " for the soul holds 
intercourse with the divine melody of an air it knows, 
in spite of its bungling execution, as we can withdraw 
ourselves from the rant and monotony of a bad actor, 
and suffer the mind to settle upon the inspired concep- 
tions of the bard whose language he profanes." 

"You seem to understand the po^^t oi xcixMBtfj, 
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over a heart susceptible of its charms/^ answered 
Brittorno. 

" Oh 1" replied Malavolti, gaily, " it is not the power 
of music only over susceptible hearts that I understand. 
I have studied every avenue to them." 

"And made yourself master of all, I doubt not," said 
Brittorno, ironically. 

" And made myself master of all," repeated Malavolti, 
" from a burning look, and an inexpressible tender sigh 
at morning prayer" 

" To the lascivious treachery of a midnight serenade 
under a garden window," interrupted Brittorno, abruptly. 

" Aye," said Malavolti laughing ; " an evening sere- 
nade by moonlight under your mistress' window, espe- 
cially if you can find your way to her bedroom window, 
is our charming Italian method of delicately offering the 
homage of an impassioned heart to its refined idd. 
But for the grossness of what you call the ' lascivious 
treachery of a midnight serenade,' I am no follower of 
such pastimes. They are apt to give a man the 
quinsy ; or, as it may chance, provide a grave fDr him 
before he has thought seriously of dying." 

"And yet, signior," answered Brittorno, folding his 
arms in his mantle, while he fixed his eyes steadilj 
upon Malavolti, " there are fools in this city of Naples, 
who tempt the chance you mention." 

" There are fools everywhere, as well as in Naples," 
retorted Malavolti, giving a marked emphasis to hia 
words ; " but the fool to wonder at in my mind, is he 
who rashly seeks to play with a lion till he rouses him. 
Bousing him at once were better, if he have nerve foi 
the encounter." 
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"Your pardon, sSgnior,** said Brittomo, with nradi 
eaustic bitterness; ^^I can imagine a climax of folly 
beyond that, and my school-boy reading famishes me 
with the example — the ass who clothed himself in the 
hon's skin, and thought he was a lion ; but when he 
meant to roar, he only brayed, — and laughter, not 
terror, was the consequence." 

" Count Brittomo !" exclaimed Malavolti fiercely, 
stepping closer to him ; " there is offence in your words. 
Am I their aim ?" 

" Siguier Malavolti," replied Brittomo, sarcastically, 
" a Neapolitan does not ask that question. Or if he 
does, it is only of himself^ to be directed in his resolves 
by the answer. But you are a Florentine !" 

" E^ou^ !" said Malavx)lti. 

** More than enough," replied Brittomo, contemptu- 
ously ; '^ and yet, I dare say, less than sufficient." 

Malavolti's persoh seemed to dilate itself with indig- 
nation, as he glared upon Brittomo, and addressed him 
in a stem and angry voice : — 

" Florentine, or Neapolitan,— either, or both — ^for 
birth and breeding dispute the distihction in me, — ^the 
high blood of Italian nobility rans in my veins, and you 
have to leam I shall not dishonoiir it. Why you are 
my enemy, I know not ; and because I know not, I 
have avoided being yours. For months you have 
crossed my path, at every tum meanly seeking to fasten 
a private quarrel upon me, and so make a cause for 
vindictive strife to hide the true one. Was this manly t 
If you could dare to iliink I had wronged you, you 
should have had the greater daring to tax me with the 
wrong, and not bait me with ambiguous taunts and 
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obscure allusions, like a foul bird of ill omen, who sbuns 
the light, but screams portentously, shrouded in dark- 
ness. I am choleric and proud enough to be stung 
with injury ; and being chafed, as now I own myself to 
be, prompt enough to strike at my assailant. Follow 
me. Count Brittomo !" added Malavolti, pointing to his 
sword, and retreating a few paces. 

" If, as you say, signior," replied Brittomo, with an 
air of cold, insulting mockery, '4t has taken months to 
chafe you, perhaps the noble heat that bums so fiercely 
at present will hardly cool before the morning. I have 
a pleasant appointment an hour hence, that might be 
marred were I to go forth with you now ; but you 
know my retreat," he continued significantly, " the 
sylvan villa where I sleep during these sultry nights of 
Aummer." 

''It contents me," said Malavolti, after a pause. 
" Be it so." Then advancing to Brittomo, he added, 
^ But, Count, that there be no mistake in this business 
when the moming comes, I make my pleasant appoint- 
ment with you^ thus" — striking him gently on the arm 
with his glove. He then turned on his heel, and quitted 
the room. 

The blood rushed into the face of Brittomo; his 
Bword was half out of its scabbard ; and if those who 
were standing round had not held him back, the saloon 
of the Duke de Montrefelto would have been the scene 
of a sudden combat, where nothing less than the death 
of one or both of the combatants must have ensued. 

That night, in repairing to his villa. Count Brittomo 
was waylaid and assassinated. He was discovered the 
following moming, at the foot of the steps leading up 
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to the Marble Terrace, covered with wounds, as if he 
had either fought desperately with his murderers, or 
they had wantonly mangled his body with repeated 
stabs. There were strong reasons for supposing, too, 
that the fatal encounter had not taken place where the 
body was found, but that it had been brought there 
after life was extinct ; as there was a track of blood 
through the garden, and for a considerable distance 
along the unfrequented road which led to the villa. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon Malavolti, who was 
immediately arrested. He denied the crime laid to his 
charge, and demanded to know the alleged proofs of 
his guilt. But the compendious principles of criminal 
jurisprudence which regulated the Neapolitan tribunals, 
were too well adapted for the gratification of powerful 
malignity, to protect less powerful innocence. The 
family of Brittorno was potent in its wealth, in its 
alliances, and in its influence ; and the trial of Mala- 
volti was so conducted, as to secure that decision from 
his judges, which had been already bargained for by 
his prosecutors. He was found guilty upon the nega- 
tive evidence of his own inability to disprove his guilt. 
Sentence of death was passed. Malavolti appealed to 
the superior court. Gray heads and wrinkled brows 
clothed in scarlet and ermine, went through the solemn 
plausibility of revising a decree which they never 
intended to reverse ; and Malavolti had the consolation 
of knowing that all the forms of justice had been duly 
observed, in grave mockery of all its essential principles, 
and its fundamental spirit. He was ordered to be 
executed at the expiration of three weeks. 

It was on the day this decisioii oi \1dl^ %u^wst ^n<Qa\ 

2* 
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had been officially notified, that his noble-minded 
mother, resigned to part with him in this world, but 
deeply impressed with the awful necessity of religious 
preparation for the next, had vainly besought him to 
employ those means of eternal salvation, of whose 
efficacy she not only entertained a profound belief, but 
the rooted conviction, that without them the everlasting 
perdition of the soul was inevitable. Hence her 
entreaties ; hence her imploring supplications to Mala- 
volti, who resisted her prayers from no infidelity of the 
heart, nor from any lukewarm sentiments of devotional 
piety. But in his proud scorn of a malefactor's death 
on the scafibld — ^in the fierce resentment of his impetu- 
ous spirit at the iniquity of his sentence — and in the 
bitter repugnance he felt to furnish such a triumph 
to his enemies, he had conceived a purpose, the execu- 
tion of which, while it dazzled his heated imagination 
by the heroic fortitude which it demanded, sternly 
admonished him, he must 3rield neither to the solicita- 
tions of ffiial love, nor to the sometimes importunate 
cravings of fainting nature, (which, in the hour of 
death, doth ravenously hunger for the food of eternal 
life,) by admitting priestly counsel. If he would perse- 
vere to the end, he must hold no parley with creeds or 
dogmas. Therefore was his mother denied ; though to 
deny her as he did, was a harder trial of his resolution 
than the stem purpose for which he denied her. 

On the following morning Beatrice visited her son as 
she had promised to do. There were the visible traces 
in her countenance of much mental anguish, and much 
bodily suffering. She embraced Malavolti in silence; 
2>iii there was a clinging tenderness in her unbrace, as 
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if she were loath to part with her treasure ; and when 
she grasped his hand, the pressure of her own w^ 
a mute exhortation to be composed, which spoke to his 
heart. 

" I have spent the live-long night in prayer for thee," 
said Beatrice, after a pause, " and my hope is strong 
that I have not humbled myself before God in vain ; 
for, methinks I behold in thee, my son, the departing 
signs of that sore tribulation which so grievously 
oppressed thee yesterday." 

"Yes," replied Malavolti, calmly, "it is doubt, not 
certainty, that makes a steadfast spirit falter. Till 
yesterday, life was a stake I played for ; and though 
my chance was desperate, my feverish hopes hung 
trembling on the throw. To-day, I count the hours 
between me and the grave ; and I thank the reverend 
council for their dispatch. They might have clothed 
cruelty in the garb of mercy, and, by seeming to delibe- 
rate, mocked me with the belief that justice sat on their 
right hand, and that they would execute the judgment 
of truth. Yesterday, the terrors of death were upon 
me, because in my heart there still lingered the glad- 
ness which whispered to it, the light is sweet, and it is 
a pleasant thing for the eye to behold the sun ; but 
to-day, the terror is gone, and I languish for the end." 

" I grieve to hear thee say so," answered Beatrice ; 
** for it is pride, not religion, that supports you ; pride, 
which is of this world only, who, when she plants her 
foot upon the sand, belieires she treads upon a rock. 
I do not doubt you dare to die, but / dare not think of 
what it is you dare, when it is only death you are 
prepared for. It is a miserable vaunt^ MaJbNCi\^^ V^ 
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boast your equality with the beasts that perish ? Yet, 
you do no more, when you make your reason perform 
the office of their instinct, by exchanging the fear of 
death, which should appal the most righteous, for the 
ignoble heroism of merely despising the body's suffer- 
mgs." 

"Would you have me led forth to execution, and 
see me mount the scaffold like the vilest criminal?" 
exclaimed Malavolti. 

" No !" answered Beatrice, firmly ; " I would not see 
you led forth to execution — I would not behold you 
mount the scaffold — I would not see you die at all, 
if what I would were what I could. But can you bid 
these stone walls yield you a free passage to liberty and 
life? Can you achieve the substitution of a just 
pardon for an unjust sentence ? Oh, my son ! can you 
— can you escape the scaffold ?" 

" Aye !" murmured Malavolti. 

" How ?" said Beatrice. 

Malavolti was silent. Beatrice looked at him for a 
moment, and then advancing with a slow step and 
dignified air. " Proud man !" she exclaimed, " tremble 
at what you see ! Behold, your mother kneels to 
you !" 

Beatrice knelt at the feet of her son. Malavolti 
covered his face with his hands. 

"Hear me, Malavolti! When you were a cradled 
infant, your father died. I did not mourn as women 
do who shed brief tears upon a husband's grave, and 
balance the account of sorrow with the surplus of 
remaining joys. Mine was the condition, rather, of a 
prosperous merchant, whose wealth is great mdeed, but 
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all, all embarked in one fair venture, which being 
shipwrecked, he is a very bankrupt, even to the 
beggary of hope. But what did I when the tempest 
came and stripped me of my wealth ? Ah, my son ! I 
forgot myself and remembered you! I commanded 
back my tears — I stifled my sighs — I calmed my grief, 
divorced my sad thoughts from your father's tomb, and 
lived through many a grievous hour because thou didst 
live. Now, Malavolti, I demand sacrifice for sacrifice 1 
Give me, in return, for all the years I have been a weary 
pilgrim on this earth for thee, the few miserable days 
that stretch between the present one and that whereon 
it is appointed thou must die. Oh, God ! the pang is 
sharp enough to look upon you, as now I do, and think 
how soon I must lose you ; yet can I gather some con- 
solation from the knowledge that a thousand puny 
accidents in life's daily course might have wrought the 
same calamity, with a suddenness, too, whose shock 
would have bruised my poor heart even worse than this 
that hath befallen. But my thoughts grow frantic, 
Malavolti, and my affliction is without hope, when 
I behold thee * blotted out of the Book of Life, and not 
written with the righteous,' — when the tremendous 
truth smites me, ' that from beneath, hell is moved for 
thee to meet thee at thy coming !' " 

" Mother ! mother !" exclaimed Malavolti, in a voice 
suffocated with emotion, " spare me !" 

" Son ! son !" rejoined Beatrice, rising, " spare me, 
and save thyself ! Disrobe thy haughty spirit of those 
tinsel gauds of a mountebank world, whose vanities 
thou ne'er again mayst look upon ; prepare for death, 
not as a pageantry, where man is to look on and call 
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you noble, but as a sacrifice where the eternal God is to 
be appeased, and which the saints of heaven may offer 
up, with prayers, upon their golden altars." 

Malavolti, whose face was still covered with his 
hands, wept bitterly, and his sobs were audible. 

" Blessed be those tears !" exclaimed Beatrice, in a 
voice of fervent zeal ; " they are the gracious harbingers 
of contrition, the penitential waters of the soul, which 
cleanse it from its impurities. Oh, my son ! child of 
my love ! my only one ! I never saw thee weep, till 
now, that sorrow for thy sorrow, whatever it was, did 
iiot make me prone to weep too. But this grief is 
holy ; and with a joy as holy do I welcome it. The 
parched earth smiles not more gratefully when gentle 
rains descend, than does my almost withered heart 
smile in gladness, refreshed by these precious drops 
thine eyes let fall." 

She paused. But while she gazed at Malavolti, her 
features assumed an expression of divine sanctity, which 
seemed to heighten with her progressively deepening 
conviction that the moment of assured victory was near. 
Blended, however, with this saint-like ecstasy, there 
was a troubled air of chastened and subdued, though 
intense, melancholy, which told all the story of a 
mother's grief. Whatever might be the sublime con- 
sciousness of triumphant piety, it could not silence the 
voice of nature ; and that voice eloquently revealed to 
the' heart of Beatrice that after all she had done, she 
had but brushed away a loathsome weed growing in 
the rank soil of a grave. The grave remained ! 

Malavolti, meanwhile, was fearfully agitated. The 
impassioned appeal of his mother had unnerved him. 
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He fipoke not : neither did he uncover his face. But 
his labouring chest, the trembling of his body, his deep- 
drawn sighs, and his convulsive sobs, denoted what 
a tempest raged within. Grasping the ponderous 
fetter that hung upon him, he arose, paced up and 
down his cell, and dashed away, with an impetuous 
hand, the tears that still gathered in his eyes. Beatrice 
uttered not a word. In anxious silence she watched 
the stormy conflict of his passions. It was to her the 
omen of a prosperous issue ; for what alone she feared 
was that calm unruffled spirit, which, in the beginning, 
had betokened so fixed, so deep, and so inexorable 
a purpose. Some minutes had thus elapsed, and the 
violence of Malavolti's emotion was gradually subsiding, 
when he approached Beatrice, took her hand, and, in a 
faltering voice, addressed her : 

" You have prevailed !" said he. " Be satisfied I I 
am as innocent of this crime, mother, as when you hoite 
me : doubt not that. But you shall see me mount the 
scaffold like a felon ; and I will die — a murderer's deatk 
— and let a holy priest shrive me of my sins. All this 
I'll do, in poor requital of that weary pilgrimage jou 
have borne for me. But oh ! I did, indeed, meditate 
far other things ! I did look to mock at my destroyer*, 
and in such a way as would have told the world that 
Malavolti, who shrunk from the axe, had fortitude 
to embrace a hundred deaths in shunning one — to die 
hourly, aye hourly, through the space allotted him yet 
to live. But it is idle, now, to talk of cancelled oaths 
made to my own heart in the agony of shame, as I 
contemplated the ignominious scene of a public exe<m- 
tioii. Do with me as thou wilt" 
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Beatrice embraced her son, and wept upon his 
bosom. The feelings of both were at that moment 
beyond the reach of language; and even after thdr 
first vehemence had abated, silence was the sanctuary 
of their thoughts. The mind of Malavolti had under- 
gone a complete revolution. He had a new character 
to play ; new passions to control and guide ; new duties 
to learn ; and a new path to tread in his passage to the 
grave. Beatrice, on the other hand, now that the 
pressure of the greater evil was removed, felt with accu- 
mulated sharpness that which she fancied was entirely 
blunted, because its pain had been lost in the more 
acute anguish of one whose anticipation maddened her. 
She could now meditate upon the single grief of her 
approaching bereavement, and sorrowful enough were 
her meditations ; but never once did she allow them to 
betray themselves by word, or sigh, or tear, or look, in 
the presence of Malavolti : No ! This incomparable 
woman, with all the lofty spirit of the noblest matrons 
of ancient Greece or Rome, held her maternal grief in 
subjection, that she might the better comfort and 
sustain her son. It was only when she was alone and 
in the solitude of her own thoughts, and unobserved of 
any, that she paid the natural tribute of the heart, and 
discharged it of its swelling burden. 

Time passed on, and every day Beatrice was at her 
post. No sooner did the hour strike at which the 
outer gates of the prison were unlocked, than she 
presented herself for admission, and sought the gloomy 
dungeon of Malavolti. Sometimes she was accom- 
panied by the venerable Padre Anselmo, who adminis- 
tered the holy <^ce8 of religion, and with pious zeal 
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prepared her unhappy son for death. It was an inex- 
pressihle consolation to Beatrice herself to participate 
in these offices, to listen to the exhortations of the 
sacred apostle of grace, and to join her own fervent 
prayers with the appointed ones of the Church, for the 
efficacy of their intercession. At other times, when 
Anselmo was delayed or prevented in his attendance 
by duties elsewhere, she would sit for hours with Mala- 
volti, discoursing of a world to come, with such calm 
earnestness of voice, and with such seeming tranquillity 
of spirit, that, but for the affectionate ardour of her 
manner, she might have appeared a kind friend only 
seeking to lighten the tribulation of a friend, instead of 
an anxious, heart-broken mother, supporting a beloved 
son under the trial of approaching death. 

It was on the evening of the eighteenth day, and 
when only three more intervened before the day of 
execution, that Malavolti was awakened from a quiet 
sleep into which he had fallen, after the departure 
of Beatrice for the night, by the harsh grating of his 
cell door. 

"Here is a holy father," growled Verruchio, "who 
says he must speak with you. He would not be 
denied ; but, by St. Agnes, it is as much as mine office 
is worth to let him in at this untimely hour. — You 
mxust be quick, friar, or come again in the morning, for 
I shall return speedily to conduct you forth." 

The gaoler retired, locking the door after him. 
Malavolti, in the dim twilight of his cell, could just 
discern the tall figure of a man, closely wrapped in the 
cowl and black drapery of a Franciscan monk, who 
listened for a moment to the receding sound of Verm- 
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fchio's heavy footsteps along the stone passage, and 
then, striding hastily up to him, threw back his hood 
and cloak, exclaiming, " Fly ! save your life I" 

" Who are you ?" replied Malavolii, raising himsdf 
from his straw. 

" It matters not. I come to save you. There is no 
time for words. Put on this disguise. The gloom of 
evening will befriend you. Get beyond the prison 
Walls. There you will find persons waiting to convey 
you from the danger of pursuit ; and leave the rest to 
me." 
. " Why should I do this ?" 

"Tut, tut — ask questions, man, when you have 
leisure to be inquisitive. A moments irresolution, and 
we fail. Here — hold your chains thus, and they ^pHll 
not clank; wrap yourself in this cloak, draw the cowl 
down round your face, and be sure you speak not, nor 
walk with a too eager step, till you are once fakiy 
on the outside. Here — here." 

"You come upon a thriftless errand, whoever sent 
you," said Malavolti, disengaging himself from the 
disguise which the stranger was placing upon him. 

" Are you mad ?" 

" No ; I am innocent !" replied Malavolti proudly. 

" Granted ; but your death is inevitable." 

" I know it ; and I will not avoid it by an act which 
would give every tongue in Naples a license to say I 
deserved it." 

" By St. Francis !" exclaimed the stranger, " you 
amaze me. But I have risked too much alr^idy not to 
risk a little more. Consent to fly, or ^" 

** Or what ?'* interrupted Malavolti. 
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" Hark ! — Verruchio returns. I hear his footsteps- 
quick I quick I FU throw myself on this straw, whfle 
you, as the door opens, stand prepared to quit the cell, 
that so he may not enter himself and perceive the 
cheat. When you are safe, I know a way to save 
myself." 

" You disturb me," said Malavolti. " Be quick your- 
self, rather, and resume, for your own secure return, 
the disguise that has enabled you to come safely 
hither. Whoe'er you are, your motives claim my grati- 
tude, though I disdain to use the means you proffer." 

The next moment the key was heard in the door. 
The stranger hastily re-clothed himself in his Monk's 
garb ; as Verruchio entered, ejaculated in a low voice 
a pious Benedicite ! and slowly followed him from the 
cell. Malavolti returned to his straw ; but it was long 
before the perturbation which this mysterious scene 
had occasioned would allow him to sleep. There was 
no clew by which to unravel the interest any humim 
being, except his mother, could be supposed to feel in 
his fate, sufficient to suggest such an enterprise; and 
well he knew it originated not with her. She had, all 
along, fixed his thoughts too steadily upon the fatal 
consummation of his iniquitous sentence ; and was^ 
besides, as incapable as himself, of favouring a scheme 
wfiich, though it might save his life, would ratify his 
imputed guilt. Wearied with conjectures, he at length 
sunk into a feverish and disturbed slumber. 

Not such was the slumber into which he sunk a few 
short hours before he went forth to execution. Bea- 
trice had obtained permission to pass with him that 
last, that dreadful night And she did so. At mid- 
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night, the good Padre Ansehno retired to seek a brief 
repose, promising to return at sunrise. Beatrice sat by 
her son's side, supporting his head upon her bosom, 
and gazing wistfully at those features which had the 
paleness of long imprisonment upon them, but nothing 
else to wring her heart Their expression was angelic, 
and shone with the sanctity of perfect resignation. As 
she parted the clustering raven locks that covered his 
fine open brow, she thought he had never looked so 
like his father, as she last remembered to have seen 
him, when he too in his dying hour reclined upon her 
bosom. And then unbidden recollections crowded fast 
upon her mind; step by step they carried her back 
through buried hopes, and bright dreams that were, 
when all of present joy, and all of future bliss, that 
beamed like sunny visions upon the sparkling tide of 
time, was precious to her only because it toas shared, or 
prophesied of being so, in years to come, with her 
much-beloved son. The transition from these remem- 
brances to the scene before her was dreadful. It 
pierced her very soul ; and it was a relief from the 
torture of her own solitary thoughts while Malavolti 
slept, when the entrance of Anselmo called both herself 
and him to the solemn preparations for the scaffold. 

The bell tolled ! the assistants of the prison entered 
the dungeon to attire Malavolti in the usual dress of a 
criminal who is to die for murder. A faint flush passed 
across his cheek during this humiliating ceremony, and 
he cast his eyes round the cell for his mother, as if he 
would have conveyed to her by one hurried look all 
that his proud spirit then suffered, as the price for 
yielding to her prayers. But she was no longer 
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present. Firmly resolved to abide all, while she could 
be firm, she had found it impossible to witness this 
ceremony, and to take her last farewell, without betray- 
ing such emotions as might have unmanned Malavolti 
at the moment when he had most need of all his 
energies. She had, therefore, withdrawn unperceived, 
pronouncing no other adieu, than the mute one which 
was concentrated in the agonizing look she fixed upon 
him, as she hurried out of his presence for ever ! 

The procession began. Malavolti walked with a firm 
step, an erect figure, an air of conscious innocence, and 
with something of expressed contempt for the injustice 
he sustained, mingled with a profound character of 
religious awe at the solemnity of his situation. The 
scaffold was erected about a hundred yards from the 
walls of the prison. It was a beautiful summer morn- 
ing, and the sun shone with all the brilliant radiance, 
and the air fanned upon his pallid cheek as he passed 
into it, with all the balmy softness of the Italian 
climate. The assembled crowd was numerous ; but of 
the many thousands who were there collected, not one 
ventured to disturb the thrilling silence of the scene. 
Malavolti surveyed the multitude ; and again his face 
was flushed for a moment, while his knitted brow, and 
the haughty gathering up of his body, proclaimed that 
one last struggle with himself, one expiring rally of 
mere earthly passion, was throbbing in his heart. But 
it was soon over, and he ascended the scaffold with the 
calm demeanour of a man in whom the fear of death 
had passed away. 

The last oflSces of religion were performed by 
Anselmo, who had retired a few paces from the block ; 
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tbe e3C6Cutioner stood ready with his an^e ; and Malavolti 
was in the act of kneeling down, after having requested 
the headsman not to strike till he gave the signal, by 
stretching forth his hand, when a voice from the crowd 
exclaimed, " Stop !" Malavolti either heard it not, or 
supposed it was some other cry, for he knelt down, 
while the assistants proceeded to place him in the 
proper position, when the same voice, in a louder and 
frantic tone, was heard again. " Innocent ! Innocent !'' 
it cried, or rather screamed. The words were instantly 
repeated by a thousand tongues, and the air resounded 
with tumultuous shouts of " Innocent ! Innocent !" 
The scene that followed was at once sublime and 
terrific. Malavolti raised himself on one knee, and 
gazed wildly round, as if suddenly aroused from some 
frightful dream. The officers of justice, mistaking the 
confusion for a desperate attempt at rescue, laid hold of 
him, and endeavoured to force his head down again to 
the block, while the executioner, grasping the axe 
firmly in both hands, with a ferocious look, stood in an 
attitude to strike the fatal blow, the moment there was 
room for him to wield the instrument. The populace 
hooted, groaned, yelled — amid loud and louder cries of, 
" Innocent ! Murder 1 Brittorno ! Brittorno !" 

Malavolti, with a giant's strength, wrested himself 
from those who were struggling to hold him, and like a 
maniac, sprung at the throat of the executioner, who 
had raised his axe to fell him where he stood. The 
people, bearing down all opposition, rushed forward ; 
Malavolti and the executioner rolled together on the 
platform, the latter streaming with blood from a wound 
inflicted with his own axe in falling, when, just at that 
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moment, a man was seen forcing his way through th« 
crowd, and ascending the steps of the scaffold. It was 
the Count Brittorno himself! He was enveloped in a 
black doak, his hat off, his features distorted with 
agony, and exclaiming in a voice that resounded above 
the wild roar of the multitude — " Look on me ! look on 
me! I am Brittorno— Malavolti is innocent!" The 
eye of Malavolti caught one glimpse of his person, and 
bursting into an hysterical laugh, he swooned in the 
arms of the Padre Anselmo. A tremendous shout of 
exultation burst from the populace, which was repeated 
with deafening violence when they saw the hand of 
Malavolti firmly grasped in that of Brittorno, who was 
kneehng by his side. 

In a few moments peace was restored; and though 
no one could explain the cause of what they had all 
witnessed, every one rejoiced in the miraculous preser- 
vation of a noble cavalier from an unmerited and 
shameful death. Malavolti, as soon as he recovered 
from his swoon, was conducted back to the prison, 
amid the now silent sympathy of the thousands who 
had assembled to behold his execution. They gently 
blessed him as he passed, but abstained from all violent 
demonstrations of joy, with an instinctive delicacy of 
feeling, which animated the whole as if they were but 
one man, and taught them to reverence the grandeur 
of his situation. And Beatrice! Where was she? 
Did no messenger of gladness pour the balm of joy 
into her sad heart? Was there no swift tongue to tell 
her she was still a mother ? Oh, yes ! Those shouts — 
that wild uproar — those straining throats that filled the 
very air with voices innumerable crying aloud, "Mala- 
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volti ! innocent !" outran the surer tidings of the good 
Anselmo, who sought the poor mourner in her desolate 
habitation. " I will praise the Lord as long as I live ! 
I will sing praise to my God while I have my being !" 
was all she could say, when, with streaming eyes 
upraised to heaven, she again folded in her arms her 
living son ! 



A few words will suffice to relate the circumstances 
which led to this extraordinary catastrophe. The Count 
Brittomo was the victim of his own snares. Believing 
that Malavolti was his secret rival in the affections of 
his mistre^ Angelica, he had resorted to the familiar 
practice of his country, and employed three desperate 
bravos to prowl about the grounds of his villa, and 
watch their opportunity for assassinating him, should 
he approach the house. These hired stabbers had 
been in his pay for several weeks ; but as Malavolti was 
really no candidate for the lady's favours, they might 
have pursued their honourable calling for as many 
months without surprising their prey. It was to this 
secret ambush, however, that Brittomo alluded darkly 
when in his altercation with Malavolti at the Duke de 
Montrefelto's, he retorted, that there " were fools in the 
city of Naples who tempted the chance he mentioned ;" 
that of being "proAdded with a grave, before he 
thought seriously of dying." By what fatal mischance, 
or under what unforeseen circumstances it happened, 
was never known ; but that very night. Count Brittomo 
himself, repairing to his villa, was mistaken for Mala- 
volti, set upon by his own blood-hounds, and left for 
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dead, in the way already mentioned. At first, Brit- 
torno believed that the persons who had attacked him 
were hired by Malavolti, who had taken that method 
to supersede the necessity of meeting him on the follow- 
ing morning. Hence his own willingness, and that of 
his family, to conceal the fact of his wounds not being 
mortal, in the hope that the convenient forms of Nea- 
politan justice would work out their revenge by sending 
him to a scaffold : while they knew it would be no 
inexpiable offence in the eyes of the majority of their 
qoimtrymen, that Brittomo should afterwards appear. 
He would be rid of a detested rival at all events ; and 
he did not despair of living down whatever odium the 
circumstance might at first excite. The scheme, there- 
fore, was fully resolved upon, and adroitly managed. 
But in the interval, and while slowly recovering from 
his wounds, Brittomo received unequivocal proofs from 
nis mistress, that his suspicions were utterly unfounded 
with regard to Malavolti, and he also learned who 
were his real assassins. It was then that something 
like compunction began to awaken in his breast for the 
impending fate of Malavolti. He would willingly have 
rescued him from it. But how could he do so, without 
betraying his own unparalleled perfidy ? His first con- 
trivance was sending one of his myrmidons, disguised 
as a monk, to prevail upon Malavolti to escape from 
prison ; but when this project failed, he knew not what 
to do. Base as he was, he could not reconcile even to 
his conscience the idea of sacrificing not only an inno- 
cent man, but one who, he had ascertained, had never 
wronged him in the point where he was most sensitive. 
Still he could not resolve to make the sacrifice of him- 
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self in the only way that would enable him to do 
stantial justice. At length the day of Malav 
execution arrived, and impelled by a restless im 
which he strove in vain to resist, he mingled wit! 
crowd in disguise ; but when he saw the guiltless I 
volti in the act of offering up a life he had not forfi 
his emotions became so violent and ungovernable, 
he rushed forward to arrest the fatal catastrophe ii 
way described, though almost too late to give effe 
his tardily awakened sense of honour. 



THE IRON SHROUD. 



The castle of the prince of Tolfi was built on the sum- 
mit of the towering and precipitous rock of Scylla, and 
commanded a magnificent view of Sicily in all its 
grandeur. Here, during the wars of the middle ages, 
when the fertile plains of Italy were devastated by 
hostile factions, those prisoners were confined, for whose 
ransom a costly price was demanded. Here, too, in a 
dungeon excavated deep in the solid rock, the miserable 
victim was immured, whom revenge pursued,— the dark, 
fierce, and unpitying revenge of an Italian heart. 

VrvBNZio— 'the noble and the generous, the fearless 
in battle, and the pride of Naples in her sunny hours 
of peace — the young, the brave, the proud Vivenzio fell 
beneath this subtle and remorseless spirit. He was the 
prisoner of Tolfi, and he languished in that rock-encir- 
cled dungeon, which stood alone, and whose portals 
never opened twice upon a living captive. 

It had the semblance of a vast cage, iSor the root,' 
and floor, and sides, were of iron, solidly wrought, and 
spaciously constructed. High above there ran a range 
of seven grated windows, guarded with massy bars of 
the same metal, which admitted light and air. Save 
these, and the tall folding doors beneath them, which 
occupied the centre, no chink, or chasm, or projection, 
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broke the smooth black surface of the walls. An iron 
bedstead, littered with straw, stood in one comer : and 
beside it, a vessel with water, and a coarse dish filled 
with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul of Vivenzio shrunk with dis- 
may as he entered this abode,- and heard the ponderous 
doors triple-locked by the silent ruffians who conducted 
him to it. Their silence seemed prophetic of his fate, 
of the living grave that had been prepared for him. 
His menaces and his entreaties, his indignant appeals 
for justice, and his impatient questioning of their inten- 
tions, were alike vain. They listened, but spoke not 
Fit ministers of a crime that should have no tongue ! 

How dismal was the sound of their retiring steps! 
And as their faint echoes died along the winding pas- 
sages, a fearful presage grew within him, that never 
more the face, or voice, or tread, of man, would greet 
his senses. He had seen human beings for the last 
time ! And he had looked his last upon the bright sky, 
and upon the smiling earth, and upon a beautiful world 
he loved, and whose minion he had been ! Here he 
was to end his life — a life he had just begun to revel 
in ! And by what means f By secret poison ? or by 
murderous assault ? No— for then it had been needless 
to bring him thither. Famine perhaps — a thousand 
deaths in one ! It was terrible to think of it — ^but it 
was yet more terrible to picture long, long years of cap- 
tivity, in a solitude so appalling, a loneliness so dreary, 
that thought, for want of fellowship, would lose itself in 
madness, or stagnate into idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, unless he had the 
power, with his bare hands, of rending asunder the 
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solid iron walls of his prison. He could not hope for 
liberty from the relenting mercies of his enemy. His 
instant death, under any form of refined cruelty, was 
not the object of Tolfi, for he might have inflicted it, 
and he had not. It was too evident, therefore, he was 
reserved for some premeditated scheme of subtle ven- 
geance ; and what vengeance could transcend in fiendish 
malice, either the slow death of famine, or the still 
slower one of solitary incarceration, till the last linger- 
ing spark of life expired, or till reason fled, and nothing 
should remain to perish but the brute functions of the 
body? 

It was evening when Vivenzio entered his dungeon, 
and the approaching shades of night wrapped it in 
total darkness, as he paced up and down, revolving in 
his mind these horrible forebodings. No tolling bell 
from the castle, or from any neighbouring phurch or 
convent, struck upon his ear to tell how the hours 
passed. Frequently he would stop and listen for some 
sound that might betoken the vicinity of man ; but the 
solitude of the desert, the silence of the tomb, are not 
80 still and deep, as the oppressive desolation by which 
he was encompassed. His heart sunk within him, and 
he threw himself dejectedly upon his couch of straw. 
Here sleep gradually obliterated the consciousness of 
misery, and bland dreams wafted his delighted spirit to 
scenes which were once glowing realities for him, in 
whose ravishing illusions he soon lost the remembrance 
that he was Tolfi's prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight ; but how long he 
had slept he knew not. It might be early morning, or 
it might be sultry noon, for he could measure time by 
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no other note of its progress than lig^t and darkness. 
He had been so happy in his sleep, amid friends who 
loved him, and the sweeter endearments of those who 
loved him as friends could not, that in the first moments 
of waking, his startled mind seemed to admit the know- 
ledge of his situation, as if it had burst upon it for the 
first time, fresh in all its appalling horrors. He gazed 
round with an air of doubt and amazement, and took 
up a handful of the straw upon which he lay, as though 
he would ask himself what it meant. But memory, 
too faithful to her office, soon unveiled the melancholy 
past, while reason, shuddering at the task, flashed before 
his eyes the tremendous future. The contrast over- 
powered him. He remained for some time lamenting, 
like a truth, the bright visions that had vanished ; and 
recoiling from the present, which clung to him as a poi- 
soned garment. 

When he grew more calm, he surveyed his gloomy 
dungeon. Alas ! the stronger light of day only served 
to confirm what the gloomy indistinctness of the preced- 
ing evening had partially disclosed, the utter impossi- 
bility of escape. As, however, his eyes wandered round 
and round, and from place to place, he noticed two cir- 
cumstances which excited his surprise and curiosity. 
The one, he thought, might be fancy; but the other 
was positive. His pitcher of water, and the dish which 
contained his food, l^ad been removed from his side 
while he slept, ftnd now stood near the door. Were he 
even inclined to doubt this, by supposing he had mis- 
taken the spot where he saw them over night, he could 
not, for the pitcher now in his dungeon was neither of 
the saiiie fonn nor colour as the other, whilp the food 
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was changed for some other of better quality. He had 
been visited therefore during the night. But how had 
the person obtained entrance ? Could he have slept so 
soundly, that the unlocking and opening of those pon- 
derous portals were effected without waking him ? He 
would have said this was not possible, but that in doing 
so, he must admit a greater difficulty, an entrance by 
other means, of which he was convinced there existed 
none. It was not intended, then, that he should be left 
to perish from hunger. But the secret and mysterious 
mode of supplying him with food, seemed to indicate 
he was to have no opportunity of communicating with 
a human being. 

The other circumstance which had attracted his 
notice, was the disappearance, as he believed, of one of 
the seven grated windows that ran along the top of his 
prison. He felt confident that he had observed and 
counted them ; for he was rather surprised at their num- 
ber, and there was something peculiar in their form, as 
well as in the manner of their arrangement, at unequal 
distances. It was so much easier, however, to suppose 
he was mistaken, than that a portion of the solid iron, 
which formed the walls, could have escaped from its posi- 
tion, that he soon dismissed the thought from his mind. 

Vivenzio partook of the food that was before him, 
without apprehension. It might be poisoned ; but if it 
were, he knew he could not escape death, should such 
be the design of Tolfi, and the quickest death would be 
the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily *and gloomily ; though not 
without a faint hope that, by keeping watch at night, he 
might observe when the person came again to bn\v^kvcft. 
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food, which he supposed he would do in the same way 
as before. The mere thought of being approached by 
a Kving creature, and the opportunity it might present 
of learning the doom prepared, or preparing for him, 
imparted some comfort. Besides, if he came alone, 
might he not in a furious onset overpower him ? Or he 
might be accessible to pity, or the influence of such 
munificent rewards as he could bestow, if once more at 
liberty and master of himself Say he were armed. 
The worst that could befall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, 
nor force prevailed, was a faithful blow, which, though 
dealt in a damned cause, might work a desired end. 
There was no chance so desperate, but it looked lovely 
in Vivenzio's eyes, compared with the idea of being 
totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio watched. Morning 
came, and Vivenzio was confounded ! He must have 
slumbered without knowing it. Sleep must have stolen 
over him when exhausted by fatigue, and in that inter- 
val of feverish repose, he had been baflBed ; for there 
stood his replenished pitcher of water, and there his 
day's meal ! Nor was this all. Casting his looks 
towards the windows of his dungeon, he counted but 
FIVE ! Here was no deception ; and he was now con- 
vinced there had been none the day before. But what 
did all this portend ? Into what strange and mysteri- 
ous den had he been cast? He gazed till his eyes 
ached ; he could discover nothing to explain the mys- 
tery. That it was so, he knew. Why it was so, he 
racked his imagination in vain to conjecture. He 
examined the doors. A simple circumstance convinced 
him they had not been opened. 
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A wisp of straw, which he had carelessly thrown 
against them the preceding day, as he paced to and fro, 
remained where he had cast it, though it must have 
been displaced by the slightest motion of either of the 
doors. This was evidence that could not be disputed ; 
and it followed there must be some secret machinery in 
the walls by which a person could enter. He inspected 
tlieni closely. They appeared to him one solid and 
compact mass of iron ; or joined, if joined they were, 
with such nice art, that no mark of division was per- 
ceptible. Again and again he surveyed them — and the 
floor — and the roof — and that range of visionary win- 
dows, as he was now almost tempted to consider them : 
he could discover nothing, absolutely nothing, to relieve 
his doubts or satisfy his curiosity. Sometimes he fan- 
cied that altogether the dungeon had a more contracted 
appearance — that it looked smaller; but this he 
ascribed to fancy, and the impression naturally pro- 
duced upon his mind by the undeniable disappearance 
of two of the windows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio looked forward to the 
return of night ; and as it approached, he resolved that 
no treacherous sleep should again betray him. Instead 
of seeking his bed of straw, he continued to walk up 
and down his dungeon till daylight, straining his eyes 
in every direction through the darkness, to watch for any 
appearances that might explain these mysteries. While 
thus engaged, and as nearly as he could judge, (by the 
time that afterwards elapsed before the morning came 
in,) about two o^clock, there was a slight tremulous 
motion of the floors. He stooped. The motion lasted 
nearly a minute ; but it was so extremely ^eutk^ ilvaiL 
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he almost doubted whether it was real, or only imagi- 
nary. He listened. Not a sound could be heard. Pre- 
sently, however, Jjie felt a rush of cold air blow upon 
him; and dashing towards the quarter whence it 
seemed to proceed, he stumbled over something which 
he judged to be the water ewer. The rush of cold air 
was no longer perceptible ; and as Vivenzio stretched 
out his hands, he found himself close to the walls. He 
remained motionless for a considerable time; but 
nothing occurred during the remainder of the night to 
excite his attention, though he continued to watch with 
unabated vigilance. 

The first approaches of the morning were visible 
through the grated windows, breaking with faint divi- 
sions of light, the darkness that still pervaded every 
other part, long before Vivenzio was enabled to distin- 
guish any object in his dungeon. Instinctively and fear- 
fully he turned his eyes, hot and inflamed with watch- 
ing, towards them. There were four ! He could see 
only four : but it might be that some intervening object 
prevented the fifth from becoming perceptible ; and he 
waited impatiently to ascertain if it were so. As the 
light strengthened, however, and penetrated every cor- 
ner of the cell, other objects of amazement struck his 
sight On the ground lay the broken fragments of the 
pitcher he had used the day before, and at a small dis- 
tance from them, nearer to the wall, stood the one he 
had noticed the first night. It was filled with water, 
and beside it was his food. He was now certain, that, 
by some mechanical contrivance, an opening was 
obtained through the iron wall, and that through this 
opening the current of air had found entrance. But 
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how noiseless I For had a feather almost waved at the 
tune, he must have heard it. Again he examined that 
part of the wall ; but both to sight and touch it 
appeared one even and uniform surface, while to 
repeated and violent blows, there was no reverberating 
sound indicative of hoUowness. 

This perplexing mystery had for a time withdrawn 
his thoughts from the windows : but now, directing his 
eyes again towards them, he saw that the fifth had dis- 
appeared in the same manner as the preceding two, 
without the least distinguishable alteration of external 
appearances. • The remaining four looked as the seven 
had originally looked ; that is, occupying at irregular 
distances, the top of the wall on that side of the dun- 
geon. The tall folding door, too, still seemed to stand 
beneath, in the centre of these four, as it had first stood 
in the centre of the seven. But he could no longer 
doubt, what, on the preceding day, he fancied might be 
the effect of visual deception. The dungeon was 
smaller. The roof had lowered — and the opposite ends 
had contracted the intermediate distance by a space 
equal, he thought, to that over which the three win- 
dows had extended. He was bewildered in vain ima- 
ginings to account for these things. Some frightful pur- 
pose — some devilish torture of mind or body — some 
unheard-of device for producing exquisite misery, lurked, 
he was sure, in what had taken place. 

Oppressed with this belief, and distracted more by the 
dreadful uncertainty of whatever fate impended, than 
he could be dismayed, he thought, by the knowledge 
of the worst, he sat ruminating, hour after hour, yield- 
ing his fears in succession to every haggard fancy. At 
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last a horrible suspicion flashed suddenly across his 
mind, and he started up with a frantic air. " Yes !" he 
exclaimed, looking wildly round his dungeon, and shud- 
dering as he spoke — " Yes ! it must be so ! I see it ! — I 
feel the maddening truth like scorching flames upon my 
brain ! Eternal God ! — support me ! it must be so ! — 
Yes, yes, timi is to be my fate ! Yon roof will descend 1 
— these walls will hem me round — and slowly, slowly, 
crush me in their iron arms ! Lord God ! look down 
upon me, and in mercy strike me with instant death ! 
Oh, fiend — oh, devil — is this your revenge ?" 

He dashed himself upon the ground in agony ; — 
tears burst from him, and the sweat stood in large drops 
upon his face — he sobbed aloud — he tore his hair — ^he 
rolled about like one sufiering intolerable anguish of 
body, and would have bitten the iron floor beneath him ; 
he breathed fearful curses upon Tolfi, and the next 
moment passionate prayers to heaven for immediate 
death. Then the violence of his grief became 
exhausted, and he lay still, weeping as a child would 
weep. The twilight of departing day shed its gloom 
around him ere he arose from that posture of utter and 
hopeless sorrow. He had taken no food. Not one drop 
of water had cooled the fever of his parched lips. 
Sleep had not visited his eyes for six and thirty hours. 
He was faint with hunger ; weary with watching, and 
with the excess of his emotions. He tasted of his food ; 
he drank with avidity of the water ; and reeling like a 
drunken man to his straw, cast himself upon it to 
brood again over the appalling image that had fastened 
itself upon his almost frenzied thoughts. 

He slept But his slumbers were not tranquil. He 
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resisted, as long as he could, tlieir approach ; and when, 
at last, enfeebled nature yielded to their influence, he 
found no oblivion from his cares. Terrible dreams 
haunted him — ghastly visions harrowed up his imagi- 
nation — he shouted and screamed, as if he already felt 
the dungeon's ponderous roof descending on him — he 
breathed hard and thick, as though writhing between 
its iron walls. Then would he spring up — stare wildly 
about him — stretch forth his hands, to be sure he yet 
had space enough to live — and, muttering some incohe- 
rent words, sink down again, to pass through the same 
fierce vicissitudes of delirious sleep. 

The morning of the fourth day dawned upon Viven- 
zio. But it was high noon before his mind shook off 
its stupor, or he awoke to a full consciousness of his 
situation. And what a fixed energy of despair sat upon 
his pale features, as he cast his eyes upwards, and gazed 
upon the three windows that now alone remained ! 
The three ! — there were no more ! — and they seemed to 
number his own allotted days. Slowly and calmly he 
next surveyed the top and sides, and comprehended all 
the meaning of the diminished height of the former, as 
well as of the gradual approximation of the latter. The 
contracted dimensions of his mysterious prison were now 
too gross and palpable to be the juggle of his heated 
imagination. Still lost in wonder at the means, Viven- 
zio could put no cheat upon his reason, as to the end. 
By what horrible ingenuity it was contrived, that walls, 
and roof, and windows, should thus silently and imper- 
ceptibly, without noise, and without motion almost, fold, 
as it were, within each other, he knew not He only 
knew they did so; and he vainly «>tto\ft \ic> ^x^^sai^'^ 
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himself it was the intention of the contriyer, to rack the 
miserable wretch who might be immured there, with 
anticipation, merely, of a fete, from which, in the very 
crisis of his agony, he was to be reprieved. 

Gladly would he have clung even to this possibility, 
if his heart would have let him ; but he felt a dreadful 
assurance of its fallacy. And what matchless inhu- 
manity it was to doom the sufferer to such lingering tor- 
ments — to lead him day by day to so appalling a death, 
unsupported by the consolations of religion, unvisited 
by any human being, abandoned to himself^ deserted of 
all, and denied even the sad privilege of knowing that 
his cruel destiny would awaken pity ! Alone he was to 
perish ! — alone he was to wait a slow coming torture, 
whose most exquisite pangs would be inflicted by that 
very solitude and that tardy coming ! 

" It is not death I fear," he exclaimed, " but the death 
I must prepare for ! Methinks, too, I could meet even 
that — all horrible and revolting as it is — if it might 
overtake me now. But where shall I find fortitude to 
tarry till it come ? How can I outlive the three long 
days and nights I have to live? There is no power 
within me to bid the hideous spectre hence — ^none to 
make it familiar to my thoughts ; or myself^ patient of 
its errand. My thoughts, rather, will flee from me, and 
I grow mad in looking at it. Oh ! for a deep sleep to 
fall upon me! That so, in death's likeness, I might 
embrace death itself, and drink no more of the cup that 
is presented to me, than my fainting spirit has already 
tasted !" 

In the midst of these lamentations, Vivenzio noticed 
that his accustomed meal, with the pitcher of water, 
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had been conveyed, as before, into his dungeon. But 
this circumstance no longer excited his surprise. His 
mind was overwhelmed with others of a far greater 
magnitude. It suggested, however, a feeble hope of 
deliverance ; and there is no hope so feeble as not to 
yield some support to a heart bending under despair. 
He resolved to watch, during the ensuing night, for the 
signs he had before observed ; and should he again feel 
the gentle, tremulous motion of the floor, or the current 
of air, to seize that moment for giving audible expres- 
sion to his misery. Some person must be near him, 
and within reach of his voice, at the instant when his 
food was supplied ; some one, perhaps, susceptible of 
pity. Or if not, to be told even that his apprehensions 
were just, and that his fate was to be what he fore- 
boded, would be preferable to a suspense which hung 
upon the possibility of his worst fears being visionary. 

The night came ; and as the hour approached when 
Vivenzio imagined he might expect the signs, he stood 
fixed and silent as a statue. He feared to breathe, 
almost, lest he might lose any sound which would warn 
him of their coming. While thus listening, with every 
faculty of mind and body strained to an agony of atten- 
tion, it occurred to him he should be more sensible of 
the motion, probably, if he stretched himself along the 
iron floor. He accordingly laid himself softly down, 
and had not been long in that position when — yes — he 
was certain of it — the floor moved under him ! He 
sprang up, and in a voice suffocated nearly with emo- 
tion, caUed aloud. He paused — the motion ceased — he 
felt no stream of air — all was hushed — no voice 
answered to his — he burst into teats', ^lA «a»\\fe^^^c^ 
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to the ground^ in renewed anguish, exclaimed, — ^*^ Oh, 
my God I my God I You alone have power to save me 
now, or strengthen me for the trial you permit." 

Another morning dawned upon the wretched captive, 
and the fatal index of his doom met his eyes. Two 
windows ! — and two days — and all would be over 1 
Fresh food — afresh water! The mysterious visit had 
been paid, though he had implored it in vain. But how 
awfully was his prayer answered in what he now saw ! 
The roof of the dungeon was within a foot of his head. 
The two ends were so near, that in six paces he trod the 
space between them. Vivenzio shuddered as he gazed, 
and as his steps traversed the narrowed area. But his 
feelings no longer vented themselves in frantic wailings. 
With folded arms, and clenched teeth, with eyes that 
were bloodshot from much watching, and fixed with a 
vacant glare upon the ground, with a hard quick 
breathing, and a hurried walk, he strode backwards and 
forwards in silent musing for several hours. What 
mind shall conceive, what tongue utter, or what pen 
describe the dark and terrible character of his thoughts I 
Like the fate that moulded them, they had no simili- 
tude in the wide range of this world's agony for man« 
Suddenly he stopped, and his eyes were riveted upon 
that part of the wall which was over his bed of straw. 
Words are inscribed there ! A human language, traced 
by a human hand ! He rushes towards them ; but his 
blood freezes as he reads : — 

"I, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by the gold of the 
Prince of Tolfi, spent three years in contriving and exe- 
cuting this accursed triumph of my art When it was 
completed, the perfidious Tolfi, more devil than man, 
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who conducted me hither one morning, to be witness, 
as he said, of its perfection, doomed me to be the first 
victim of my own pernicious skill ; lest, as he declared, 
I should divulge the secret, or repeat the effort of my 
ingenuity. May God pardon him, as I hope he will me, 
that ministered to his unhallowed purpose 1 Miserable 
wretch, whoever thou art, that readest these lines, fall 
on thy knees, and invoke, as I have done, ELis sustain- 
ing mercy, who alone can nerve thee to meet the ven- 
geance of Tolfi, armed with his tremendous engine 
which, in a few hours, must crush you^ as it will the 
needy wretch who made it" 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. He stood, like 
one transfixed, with dilated eyes, expanded nostrils, and 
quivering lips, gazing at this fatal inscription. It was 
as if a voice from the sepulchre had sounded in his 
ears, " Prepare ! " Hope forsook him. There was his 
sentence, recorded in those dismal words. The future 
stood unveiled before him, ghastly and appalling. His 
brain already feels the descending horror, — ^his bones 
seem to crack and crumble in the mighty grasp of the 
iron walls ! Unknowing what it is he does, he fumbles 
in his garment for some weapon of self=-destruction. He 
clenches his throat in his convulsive gripe, as though he 
would strangle himself at once. He stares upon the 
walls, and his warring spirit demands, " Will they not 
anticipate their office if I dash my head against them 9'' 
An. hysterical laugh chokes him as he exclaims, "Why 
should I ? He was but a man who died first in their 
fierce embrace ; and I should be less than man not to 
do as much 1" 

The evening sun was descending^ and Vw^\!ai<<^\^<^ 
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its golden beams streaming through one of the win- 
dows. What a thrill of joy shot through his soul at 
the sight ! It was a precious link, that united him, for 
the moment, with the world beyond. There was ecstasy 
in the thought. As he gazed, long and earnestly, it 
seemed as if the windows had lowered suflSciently for 
him to reach them. With one bound he was beneath 
them — with one wild spring he clung to the bars. 
Whether it was so contrived, purposely to madden with 
delight the wretch who looked, he knew not ; but, at 
the extremity of a long vista, cut through the solid 
rocks, the ocean, the sky, the setting sun, olive groves, 
shady walks, and, in the farthest distance, delicious 
glimpses of magnificent Sicily, burst upon his sight 
How exquisite was the cool breeze as it swept across his 
cheek, loaded with fragrance ! He inhaled it as though 
it were the breath of continued life. And there was a 
freshness in the landscape, and in the rippling of the 
calm green sea, that fell upon his withering heart like 
dew upon the parched earth. How he gazed, and 
panted, and still clung to his hold ! sometimes hanging 
by one hand, sometimes by the other, and then grasp- 
ing the bars with both, as loath to quit the smiling 
paradise outstretched before him ; till exhausted, and 
his hands swollen and benumbed, he dropped helpless 
down, and lay stunned for a considerable time by the 
fall. 

When he recovered, the glorious vision had vanished. 
He was in darkness. He doubted whether it was not a 
dream that had passed before his sleeping fancy ; but 
gradually his scattered thoughts returned, and with 
them came remembrance. Yes ! he had looked once 
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again upon the gorgeous splendour of nature ! Once 
again his eyes had trembled beneath their veiled lids, at 
the sun's radiance, and sought repose in the soft ver- 
dure of the olive-tree, or the gentle swell of undulating 
waves. Oh, that he were a mariner, exposed upon 
those waves to 4he worst fury of storm and tempest ; or 
a very wretch, loathsome with disease, plague-stricken, 
and his body one leprous contagion from crown to sole, 
hunted forth to gasp out the remnant of infbctious life 
beneath those verdant trees, so he might shun the des- 
tiny upon whose edge he tottered ! 

Vain thoughts like these would steal over his mind 
from time to time, in spite of himself; but they scarcely 
moved it from that stupor into which it had sunk, and 
which kept him, during the whole night, like one who 
had been drugged with opium. He was equally insen- 
sible to the calls of hunger and of thirst, though the 
third day was now commencing since even a drop of 
water had passed his lips. He remained on the ground, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes lying ; at intervals, sleep- 
ing heavily ; and when not sleeping, silently brooding 
over what was to come, or talking aloud, in disordered 
speech, of his wrongs, of his friends, of his home, and 
of those he loved, with a confused mingling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth and last morning 
dawned upon Vivenzio, if dawn it might be called — the 
dim, obscure light which faintly struggled through the 
ONE SOLITARY window of his dungeon. He could 
hardly be said to notice the melancholy token. And 
yet he did notice it ; for as he raised his eyes and saw 
the portentous sign, there was a slight convulsive dis- 
tortion of his countenance. But vilv«A. dvi «X,\xwi\,\s\% 
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notice, and at the sight* of which his agitation was 
excessive, was the change his iron bed had undergone. 
It was a bed no longer. It stood before him, the visible 
semblance of a funeral couch or bier! When he 
beheld this, he started from the ground ; and, in raising 
himself, suddenly struck his head against the roo( 
which was now so low that he could no longer stand 
upright. " God's will be done !" was all he said, as he 
crouched his body, and placed his hand upon the bier; 
for such it was. The iron bedstead had been so con- 
trived, by the mechanical art of Ludovico Sforza, that 
as the advancing walls came in contact with its head 
and feet, a pressure was produced upon concealed 
springs, which, when made to play, set in motion a very 
simple though ingeniously contrived machinery, that 
effected the transformation. The object was, of course, 
to heighten, in the closing scene of this horrible drama, 
all the feelings of despair and anguish, which the pre- 
ceding ones had aroused. For the same reason, the last 
window was so made as to admit only a shadowy kind 
of gloom rather than light, that the wretched captive 
might.be surrounded, as it were, with every seeming 
preparation for approaching death. 

Vivenzio seated himself on his bier. Then he knelt 
and prayed fervently ; and sometimes tears would gush 
from him. The air seemed thick, and he breathed with 
difficulty; or it might be that he fancied it was so, 
from the hot and narrow limits of his dungeon, which 
were now so diminished that he could neither stand up 
nor lie down at his full length. But his wasted spirits 
and oppressed mind no longer struggled within him. He 
was past hope, and fear shook him no more. Happy 
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if tbus revenge had struck its final blow ; for he would 
have fallen beneath it almost unconscious of a 
pang. But such a lethargy of the soul, after such an 
excitement of its fiercest passions, had entered into 
the diabolical calculations of Tolfi ; and the fell 
artificer of his designs had imagined a counteracting 
device. 

The tolling of an enoimous bell struck upon the ears 
of Vivenzio ! He started. It beat but once. The 
sound was so close and stunning, that it seemed to 
shatter his very brain, while it echoed through the 
rocky passages like reverberating peals of thunder. 
This was followed by a sudden crash of the roof and 
walls, as if they were about to fall upon and close 
around him at once. Vivenzio screamed and instinc- 
tively spread forth his arms, as though he had a giant's 
strength to hold them back. They had moved nearer 
to him, and were now motionless. Vivenzio looked up, 
and saw the roof almost touching his head, even as he 
sat cowering beneath it; and he felt that a farther con- 
traction of but a few inches only must commence the 
frightful operation. Roused as he had been, he now 
gasped for breath. His body shook violently — he was 
bent nearly double. His hands rested upon either wall, 
and his feet were drawn under him to avoid the pres- 
sure in front. Thus he remained for more than an hour, 
when that deafening bell beat again, and again there 
came the crash of horrid death. But the concussion 
was now so great that it struck Vivenzio down. As he 
lay gathered up in lessened bulk, the bell beat loud and 
frequent— crash succeeded crash — and on, and on, and 
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on came the mysterious engine of death, till Vivenzio's 
smothered groans were heard no more ! He was horri- 
bly crushed by the ponderous roof and collapsing sides 
— and the flattened bier was his Iron Shroud. 



THE AVENGER. 

^ Why callest tboa me murderer, and not rather the wrath of God burn- 
ing after the steps of the oppressor, and cleansing the earth when it is wet 
with blood?" 



That series of terrific events by which our quiet city 
and university in the north-eastern quarter of Germany 
were convulsed during the year 1816, has in itself, and 
considered merely as a blind movement of human tiger- 
passion ranging unchained amongst men, something too 
memorable to be forgotten or left without its own sepa- 
rate record ; but the moral lesson, impressed by these 
events, is yet more memorable, and deserves the deep 
attention of coming generations in their struggle after 
human improvement, not merely in its own limited field 
of interest directly awakened, but in all analogous fields 
of interest ; as in fact already, and more than once, in 
connection with these very events, this lesson has 
obtained the effectual attention of Christian kings and 
Princes assembled in Congress. No tragedy, indeed, 
amongst all the sad ones by which the charities of the 
human heart or of the fireside have ever been out- 
raged, can better merit a separate chapter in the private 
history of German manners or social life than this 
unparalleled case. And on the other hand, no one can 
put in a better claim to be the historian than myselfl 
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I was at the time, and still am a Professor in that 
city and university which had the melancholy distinction 
of being its theatre. I knew familiarly all the parties 
who were concerned in it — either as sufferers or as agents. 
I was present from first to last, and watched the whole 
course of the mysterious storm which fell upon our 
devoted city in a strength like that of a "West Indian 
hurricane, and which did seriously threaten at one time 
to depopulate our university, through the dark suspi- 
•dons which settled upon its members, and the natural 
reaction of generous indignation in repelling them — 
whilst the city in its more stationary and native classes 
would very soon have manifested tlieir awful sense of 
things, of the hideous insecurity for life, and of the 
unfathomable dangers which had undermined their 
hearths below their very feet, by sacrificing, whenever 
circumstances allowed them, their houses and beautiful 
gardens in exchange for days uncursed by panic, and 
nights unpolluted by blood. Nothing, I can take upon 
myself to assert, was left undone of all that human fore- 
sight could suggest, or human ingenuity could accom- 
plish. But observe the melancholy result; the more 
certain did these arrangements strike people as remedies 
for the evil, so much the more effectually did they aid 
the terror, but above all, the awe — the sense of mys- 
tery, when ten cases of total extermination, applied to 
separate households, had occurred, in every one of 
which these precautionary aids had failed to yield the 
slightest assistance. The horror, the perfect frenzy of 
fear, which seized upon the town after that experience, 
baffles all attempt at description. Had these various 
contrivances failed merely in some human and intelligi- 
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ble way, as by bringing the aid too tardily — still in such 
cases, though the danger would no less have been evi- 
dently deepened, nobody would have felt any further 
mystery than what, from the very first, rested upon the 
persons and the motives of the murderers. But as it 
was, when in ten separate cases of exterminating car- 
nage, the astounded police, after an examination the 
most searching, pursued from day to day, and almost 
exhausting the patience by the minuteness of the inves- 
tigation, had finally pronounced that no attempt appa- 
rently had been made to benefit by any of the signals 
preconcerted, that no footstep apparently had moved in 
that direction — then, and after that result, a blind 
misery of fear fell upon the population, so much the 
worse than any anguish of a beleaguered city that is 
awaiting the storming fury of a victorious enemy ; by 
how much the shadowy — the uncertain — the infinite is 
at all times more potent in mastering the mind than a 
danger that is known — measurable — palpable — and 
human. The very police, instead of offering protection 
or encouragement, were seized with terror for themselves. 
And the general feeling, as it was described to me by a 
grave citizen whom I met in a morning walk (for the 
overmastering sense of a public calamity broke down 
every barrier of reserve, and all men talked freely to all 
men in the streets, as they would have done during the 
rockings of an earthquake,) was even amongst the 
boldest, like that which sometimes takes possession of 
the mind in dreams — when one feels oneself sleeping 
alone, utterly divided from all call or hearing of friends, 
doors open that should be shut, or unlocked that 
should be triply secured, the very walls gone, barriers 

4 
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swallowed up by unknown abysses, nothing around one 
but frail curtains, and a world of illimitable night, 
whisperings at a distance, correspondence going on 
between darkness and darkness, like one deep calling to 
another, and the dreamer's own heart the centre from 
which the whole net-work of this unimaginable chaos 
radiates, by means of which the blank privations of 
silence and darkness become powers the most positive 
and awful. 

Agencies of fear, as of any other passion, and above 
all, of passion felt in communion with thousands, and 
in which the heart beats in conscious sympathy with 
an entire city, through all its regions of high and low, 
young and old, strong and weak ; such agencies avail 
to raise and transfigure the natures of men; mean 
minds become elevated; dull men become eloquent; 
and when matters came to this crisis, the public feeling, 
as made known by voice, gesture, manner, or words, 
was such that no stranger could represent it to his 
fancy. In that respect, therefore, I had an advantage, 
being upon the spot through the whole course of the 
affair, for giving a faithful naiTative; as I had still 
more eminently, from the sort of central station which 
I occupied with respect to all the movements of the 
case. I may add, that I had another advantage, not 
possessed, or not in the same degree, by any other 
inhabitant of the town. I was personally acquainted 
with every family of the slightest account, belonging to 
the resident population ; whether amongst the old local 
gentry, or the new settlers whom the late ware had 
driven to take refuge within our walls. 

It was in September 1816, that I received a letter 
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from the Chief Secretary to the Prince of M , a 

nobleman connected with the diplomacy of Russia, from 
which I quote an extract : " I wish, in short, to recom- 
mend to your attentions, and in terms stronger than 
I know how to devise, a young man on whose behalf 
the Czar himself is privately known to have expressed 
the very strongest interest. lie was at the battle of 
Waterloo as an aide-de-camp to a Dutch general oflScer, 
and is decorated with distinctions won upon that awful 
day. However, though serving, in that instance, under 
English orders, and although an Englishman of rank, 
he does not belong to the English military service. 
He has served, young as he is, under various banners, 
and under ours, in particular, in the cavalry of the 
Imperial Guard. He is English by birth, nephew to 
the Earl of E., and heir presumptive to his immense 
estates. There is a wild story current — that his mother 
was a gipsy of transcendent beauty, which may account 
for his somewhat Moorish complexion, though, after all, 
that is not of a deeper tinge than I have seen amongst 
many an Englishman. He is himself one of the noblest 
looking of God's creatures. Both father and mother, 
however, are now dead ; since then, he has become the 
favourite of his uncle, who detained him in England 
after the Emperor had departed — and as this uncle is 
now in the last stage of infirmity, Mr. Wyndham's 
succession to the vast family estates is inevitable, and 
probably near at hand. Meantime, he is anxious for 
some assistance in his studies. Intellectually he stands 
in the very first rank of men, as I am sure you will not 
be slow to discover ; but his long military service, and 
the unparalleled tumult of our European history since 
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1805, have interfered, as you may suppose, with the 
cultivation of his mind; for he entered the cavalry 
service of a German power when a mere boy, and 
shifted about from service to service as the hurricane of 
war blew from this point or from that. — During the 
French anabasis to Moscow he entered our service, 
made himself a prodigious favourite with the whole 
Imperial family, and even now is only in his twenty- 
second year. As to his accomplishments, they will 
speak for themselves; they are infinite, and appli- 
cable to every situation of life. Greek is what he 
wants from you; never ask about terms. He will 
acknowledge any trouble he may give you, as he 
acknowledges all trouble, en prince. And ten years 
hence you will look back with pride upon having 
contributed your part to the formation of one whom 
all here at St. Petei*sburg, not soldiers only, but 
we diplomateSy look upon as certain to prove a great 
man, and a leader amongst the intellects of Christen- 
dom." 

Two or three other letters followed ; and at length 
\i was arranged that Mr. Maximilian Wyndham should 
take up his residence at my monastic abode for one 
year. He was to keep a table, and an establishment of 
servants, at his own cost ; was to have an apartment of 
some dozen or so of rooms ; the unrestricted use of the 
library ; with some other public privileges willingly 
conceded by the magistracy of the town ; in return for 
all which he was to pay me a thousand guineas : and 
already beforehand, by way of acknowledgment for 
the public civilities of the town, he sent, through my 
handSf a contribution of three hundred guineas to the 
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various local institutions for the education of the poor, 
or for charity. 

The Russian Secretary had latterly corresponded 
with me from a little German town, not more than 
ninety miles distant: and as he had special couriers at 
his service, the negotiation advanced so rapidly, that 
all was closed before the end of September. And 
when once that consummation was attained, I that 
previously had breathed no syllable of what was stir- 
ring, now gave a loose to the interesting tidings, and 
suffered them to spread through the whole compass of 
the town. It will be easily imagined that such a story, 
already romantic enough in its first outline, would lose 
nothing in the telling. An Englishman to begin with, 
which name of itself, and at all times, is a passport into 
Geman favour, but much more since the late memorable 
wars that, but for Englishmen, would have drooped 
into disconnected efforts — next, an Englishman of rank 
and of the haute noblesse — then a soldier covered with 
brilliant distinctions, and in the most brilliant arm of 
the service ; young, moreover, and yet a veteran by his 
experience — fresh from the most awful battle of this 
planet since the day of Pharsalia — radiant with the 
favour of courts and of Imperial ladies — finally, which 
alone would have given him an interest in all female 
hearts, an Antinous of faultless beauty, a Grecian statue, 
as it were, into which the breath of life had been 
breathed by some modern Pygmalion — such a pomp 
of gifts and endowments settling upon one man's head, 
should not have required for its effect the vulgar con- 
summation, and yet to many it was the consummation 
and crest of the whole, that he was reputed to be ricK 
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beyond the dreams of romance, or the necessities of a fairy 
tale. Unparalleled was the impression made upon our 
stagnant society ; every tongue was busy in discussing 
the marvellous young Englishman from morning to 
night ; every female fancy was busy in depicting the 
personal appearance of this gay apparition. 

On his arrival at my house I became sensible of a 
truth which I had observed some years before. The 
common -place maxim is — that it is dangerous to raise 
expectations too high. — This, which is thus generally 
expressed and without limitation, is true only condi- 
tionally ; it is true then and there only where there is 
but little merit to sustain and justify the expectation. — 
But in any case where the merit is transcendent 
of its kind, it is always useful to rack the expectation 
up to the highest point ; in anything which partakes 
of the infinite, the most unlimited expectations will find 
ample room for gratification ; whilst it is certain that 
ordinary observers, possessing little sensibility, unless 
where they have been warned to expect, will often fail 
to see what exists in the most conspicuous splendour. In 
this instance it certainly did no harm to the subject of 
expectation, that I had been warned to look for so much. 
The warning, at any rate, put me on the look-out for 
whatever eminence there might be of grandeur in his 
personal appearance ; whilst, on the other hand, this exist- 
ed in such excess, so far transcending anything I had ever 
met with in my experience, that no expectation which 
is in words to raise could have been disappointed. 

These thoughts travelled with the rapidity of light 
through my brain, as at one glance my eye took in the 
supremacy of beaijty and pow^ which seemed to have 
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alighted from the clouds before me. Power, and the 
contemplation of power, in any absolute incarnation of 
grandeur or excess, necessarily have the instantaneous 
effect of quelling all perturbation. My composure was 
restored in a moment. I looked steadily at him. We 
both bowed. And at this moment when he raised his 
head from that inclination, I caught the glance of his 
eye ; an eye such as might have been looked for in a 
face of such noble lineaments — 

" Blending the nature of the star 
With that of summer skies ;" 

and, therefore, meant by nature for the residence and 
organ of serene and gentle emotions ; but it surprised, 
and at the same time filled me more almost with con- 
sternation than with pity, to observe, that in those eyes 
a light of sadness had settled more profound than seemed 
possible for youth, or almost commensurate to a human 
sorrow ; a sadness that might have become a Jewish 
prophet, when laden with inspirations of woe. 

Two months had now passed away since the arrival 
of Mr. Wyndham. He had been universally introduced 
to the superior society of the place ; and, as I need 
hardly say, universally received with favour and distinc- 
tion. In reality his wealth and importance, his 
military honours, and the dignity of his character as 
expressed in his manners and deportment, were too 
eminent to allow of his being treated with less than 
the highest attention in any society whatever. But 
the effect of these various advantages, enforced and 
recommended as they were by a personal beauty so 
rare, was somewhat too potent for the comfort and self- 
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possession of ordinary people ; and really exceeded in 
a painful degree the standard of pretensions under 
which such people could feel themselves at their ease. 
He was not naturally of a reserved turn ; far from it 
His disposition had been open, frank, and confiding 
originally; and his roving adventurous life, of which 
considerably more than one-half had been passed in 
camps, had communicated to his manners a more than 
military frankness. But the profound melancholy 
which possessed him, from whatever cause it arose, 
necessarily chilled the native freedom of his demeanour, 
unless when it was revived by strength of friendship or 
of love. The effect was awkward and embarrassing to 
all parties. Every voice paused or faltered when he 
entered a room — dead silence ensued — not an eye but 
was directed upon him, or else, sunk in timidity, settled 
upon the floor; and young ladies seriously lost the 
power for a time, of doing more than murmuring a 
few confused, half-inarticulate syllables, or half-inarticu- 
late sounds. The solemnity, in fact, of a first presenta- 
tion, and the utter impossibility of soon recovering a 
free unembarrassed movement of conversation, made 
such scenes really distressing to all who participated in 
them, either as actors or spectators. Certainly this 
result was not a pure effect of manly beauty, however 
heroic, and in whatever excess ; it arose in part from the 
many and extraordinary endowments which had centred 
in his person, not less from fortune than from nature ; 
in part also, as I have said, from the profound sadness 
and freezing gravity of Mr. Wyndham's manner ; but 
still more from the perplexing mystery which sur- 
rounded that sadness. 
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Were there, then, no exceptions to this condition of 
awe-struck admiration ? Yes. One at least there was 
in whose bosom the spell of all-conquering passion soon 
thawed every trace of icy reserve. Whilst the rest of 
the world retained a dim sentiment of awe towards Mr. 
Wyndham, Margaret Liebenheim only heard of such a 
feeling to wonder that it could exist towards him. 
Never was there so victorious a conquest interchanged 
between two youthful hearts — never before such a 
rapture of instantaneous sympathy. I did not witness 
the first meeting of this mysterious Maximilian and this 
magnificent Margaret, and do not know whether 
Margaret manifested that trepidation and embarrass- 
ment which distressed so many of her youthful co-rivals ; 
but if she did, it must have fled before the first glance 
of the young man's eye, which would interpret, past all 
misunderstanding, the homage of his soul and the 
surrender of his heart. Their third meeting I did see ; 
and there all shadow of embarrassment had vanished, 
except, indeed, of that delicate embarrassment which 
clings to impassioned admiration. On the part of 
Margaret, it seemed as if a new world had dawned 
upon her that she had not so much as suspected 
amongst the capacities of human experience. Like 
some bird she seemed, with powers unexercised for 
soaring and flying, not understood even as yet, and 
that never until now had found an element of air 
capable of sustaining her wings, or tempting her to put 
forth her buoyant instincts. He, on the other hand, 
now first found the realization of his dreams, and for a 
mere possibility which he had long too deeply contem- 
plated, fearing, however, that in. bia o^u caa^ \\» ^skv^^ 
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prove a chimera, or that he might never meet a woman 
answering the demands of his heart, he now found a 
corresponding reality that left nothing to seek. 

Here, then, and thus far, nothing but happiness had 
resulted from the new arrangement. But if this had 
been little anticipated by many, far less had I, for my 
part, anticipated the unhappy revolution which was 
wrought in the whole nature of Ferdinand von 
Harrelstein. He was the son of a German baron ; a 
man of good family, but of small estate, who had been 
pretty nearly a soldier of fortune in the Prussian service, 
and had, late in life, won suflficient favour with the king 
and other military superiors, to have an early prospect 
of obtaining a commission, under flattering auspices, 
for this only son — a son endeared to him as the com- 
panion of unprosperous years, and as a dutifully affec- 
tionate child. Ferdinand had yet another hold upon 
his father's affections: his features preserved to the 
Baron's unclouded remembrance a most faithful and 
living memorial of that angelic wife who had died in 
giving birth to this third child — the only one who had 
long survived her. Anxious that his son should go 
through a regular course of mathematical instruction, 
now becoming annually more important in all the 
artillery service throughout Europe, and that he should 
receive a tincture of other liberal studies which he had 
painfully missed in his own military career, the Baron 
chose to keep his son for the last seven years at our 
college, until he was now entering upon his twenty- 
third year. For the four last he had lived with me as 
the sole pupil whom I had, or meant to have ; had not 
the brilliant proposals of the young Russian guards- 
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man persuaded me to break my resolution. Ferdinand 
Von Harrelstein had good talents, not dazzling but 
respectable; and so amiable were his temper and 
manners, that I had introduced him everywhere; 
and everywhere he was a favourite ; everywhere, indeed, 
except exactly there where only in this world he cared 
for favour. Margaret Liebenheim, she it was whom he 
loved, and had loved for years with the whole ardour of 
his ardent soul; she it was for whom, or at whose 
command, he would willingly have died. Early he had 
felt that in her hands lay his destiny, that she it was 
who must be his good or his evil genius. 

At first, and perhaps to the last, I pitied him exceed- 
ingly. But my pity soon ceased to be mingled with 
respect. Before the arrival of Mr. Wyndham he had 
shown himself generous, indeed magnanimous. But 
never was there so painful an overthrow of a noble 
nature as manifested itself in him. I believe that he 
had not himself suspected the strength of his passion ; 
and the sole resource for him, as I said often, was — ^to 
quit the city ; to engage in active pursuits of enterprise, 
of ambition, or of science. But he heard me as a 
somnambulist might have heard me— dreaming with 
his eyes open. Sometimes he had fits of reverie, 
starting, fearful, agitated ; sometimes he broke out into 
maniacal movements of wrath, invoking some absent 
person, praying, beseeching, menacing some air-wove 
phantom : sometimes he slunk into solitary comers — 
muttering to himself, and with gestures sorrowfully 
significant, or with tones and fragments of expostulation 
that moved the most callous to compassion. Still he 
turned a deaf ear to the only practical coxmad^^^^^sad^ 
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a chance for reaching his ears. Like a bird under the 
fascination of a rattle-snake, he would not summon up 
the energies of his nature to make an effort at flying 
away. "Begone, whilst it is time!" said others, as 
well as myself ; for more than I saw enough to fear 
some fearful catastrophe. " Lead us not into tempta- 
tion!" said his confessor to him in my hearing, for, 
though Prussians, the Von Harrelsteins were Roman 
Catholics, " lead us not into temptation ! — that is our 
daily prayer to God. Then, my son, being led into 
temptation, do not you persist in courting, nay, almost 
tempting temptation ! Try the effects of absence, 
though but for a month." The good father even made 
an overture towards imposing a penance upon him, 
that would have involved an absence of some 
duration. But he was obliged to desist ; for he saw 
that without effecting any good, he would merely add 
spiritual disobedience to the other offences of the 
young man. Ferdinand himself drew his attention tc 
this; for he said — "Reverend father! do not you 
with the purpose of removing me from temptation, 
be yourself the instrument for tempting me into s 
rebellion against the Church. Do not you weave 
snares about my steps ; snares there are already, and 
but too many." The old man sighed, and desisted. 

Then came — But enough ! From pity, from sympa 
thy, from counsel, and from consolation, and from scon 
— from each of these alike the poor stricken deer " re 
coiled into the wilderness ;" he fled for days togethei 
into solitary parts of the forest ; fled as I still hopec 
and prayed, in good earnest and for a long fare 
well ; but alas ! no : still he returned to the haunts oi 
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his mined happiness and his buried hopes, at each 
return looking more like the wreck of his former self; 
and once I heard a penetrating monk observe, whose 
convent stood near to the city gates — " There goes one 
ready equally for doing or suflering, and of whom we 
shall soon hear that he is involved in some great cata- 
strophe — it may be, of deep calamity — it may be, of 
memorable guilt." 

So stood matters amongst us ; January was drawing 
to its close ; the weather was growing more and more 
winterly ; high winds, piercingly cold, were raving 
through our narrow streets ; and still the spirit of social 
festivity bade defiance to the storms which sang through 
our ancient forests. From the accident of our magis- 
tracy being selected from the tradesmen of the city, the 
hospitalities of the place were far more extensive than 
would otherwise have happened ; for every member of 
the Corporation gave two annual entertainments in 
his oflBcial character. And such was the rivalship 
which prevailed, that often one quarter of the year's 
income was spent upon these galas, nor was any ridicule 
thus incurred; for the costliness of the entertainment 
was understood to be an expression of official pride, 
done in honour of the city, not as an efibrt of personal 
display. It followed from the spirit in which these 
half yearly dances originated, that being given on the 
part of the city, every stranger of rank was marked out 
as a privileged guest, and the ikospitality of the commu- 
nity would have been equally afironted by failing to 
ofi*er or by failing to accept the invitation. 

Hence it had happened that the Russian guardsman had 
been introduced into many a family ^\i\<^\i o\k<^\^>Sife 
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could not have hoped for such a distinction. Upon the 
evening at which I am now arrived, the 2 2d of Janua- 
ry, 1816, the whole city, in its wealthier classes, was 
assembled beneath the roof of a tradesman who had 
the heart of a prince. In every point our entertain- 
ment was superb ; and I remarked that the music was 
the finest I had heard for years. Our host was in 
joyous spirits ; proud to survey the splendid company 
he had gathered under his roof ; happy to witness their 
happiness; elated in their elation. Joyous was the 
dance — joyous were all faces that I saw — up to mid- 
night, very soon after which time supper was announ- 
ced ; and that also, I think, w^as the most joyous of all 
the banquets I ever witnessed. The accomplished 
guardsman outshone himself in brilliancy; even his 
melancholy relaxed. In fact, how could it be other- 
wise ? near to him sate Margaret Liebenheim — hanging 
upon his words — more lustrous and bewitching than 
ever I had beheld her. There she had been placed by 
the host ; and everybody knew why. That is one of 
the luxuries attached to love ; all men cede their places 
with pleasure; women make way; even she herself 
knew, though not obliged to know, why she was seated 
in that neighbourhood ; and took her place — if with a 
rosy suffusion upon her cheeks — yet with fulness of 
happiness at her heart. 

The guardsman pressed forward to claim Miss Lie- 
benheim's hand for the^next dance ; a movement which 
she was quick to favour, by retreating behind one or two 
parties from a person who seemed coming towards her. 
The music again began to pour its voluptuous tides 
through the bounding pulses of the youthful company. 
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Again the flying feet of the dancers began to respond 
to the measures ; again the mounting spirit of delight 
began to fill the sails of the hurrying night with steady 
inspiration. All went happily. Already had one dance 
fimshed ; some were pacing up and down, leaning on 
the arms of their partners ; some were reposing from 

their exertions ; when Oh Heavens I what a shriek ! 

what a gathering tumult ! 

Every eye was bent towards the doors — every eye 
strained forwards to discover what was passing. But 
there, every moment, less and less could be seen, for the 
gathering crowd more and^pore intercepted the view ; 
so much the more was the ear at leisure for the §];irieks 
redoubled upon shrieks. Miss Liebenheim had moved 
downwards to the crowd. From her superior height 
she overlooked all the ladies at the point where she 
stood. In the centre stood a rustic girl, whose features 
had been familiar to her for some months. She had 
recently come into the city, and had lived with her 
uncle, a tradesman, not ten doors from Margaret's own 
residence, partly on the terms of a kinswoman, partly 
as a servant on trial. At this moment she was exhaus- 
ted with excitement and the nature of the shock she 
had sustained. Mere panic seemed to have mastered 
her; and she was leaning unconscious and weeping, 
upon the shoulder of some gentleman who was endea- 
vouring to soothe her. A silence of horror seemed to 
possess the company, most of whom were still unac- 
quainted with the cause of the alarming interruption. A 
few however who had heard her first agitated w#rds, 
finding that they waited in vain for a fuller explanation, 
now rushed tumultuously out of the ball-room to satis£^{ 
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themselves on the spot. The distance was not great; 
and within five minutes several persons returned hastily, 
and cried out to the crowd of ladies that all was true 
which the young girl had said. "What was truef 
That her uncle Mr. Welsh aupt's family had been mxa- 
dered ; that not one member of the family had been 
spared — viz. — Mr. Weishaupt himself and his wife, 
neither of them much above sixty, but both infirm 
beyond their years; two maiden sisters, of Mr. Weis- 
haupt, from forty to forty-six years of. age; and an 
elderly female domestic. 

An incident happene<^ during the recital of these 
horrQfs, and of the details which followed, that furnish- 
ed matter for conversation even in these hours when 
so thrilling interest had possession of all minds. Many 
ladies fainted; amongst them Miss Liebenheim; and 
she would have fallen to the ground but for Maximilian, 
who sprang forward and caught her in his arms. She 
was long returning to herself; and during the agony of 
his suspense he stooped and kissed her pallid lips. 
That sight was more than could be borne by one who 
stood a little behind the group. He rushed forward, 
with eyes glaring like a tiger's, and levelled a blow at 
MaximiHan. It was poor maniacal Von Harrelstein, 
who had been absent in the forest for a week. Many 
people stepped forward and checked his arm, uplifted for a 
repetition of this outrage. One or two had some influ- 
ence with him, and led him away from the spot ; whilst, 
as to Maximilian, so absorbed was he that he had not so 
mu«h as perceived the afiront ofiered to himself. Mar- 
garet, on reviving, was confounded at finding herself so 
situated amidst a great crowd ; and yet the prudes com- 
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plained that there was a look of love exchanged 
between herself and Maximilian that ouerht not to have 
escaped her in such a situation. If they meant, by 
such a situation, one so public, it must be also recol- 
lected that it was a situation of excessive agitation ; but 
if they alluded to the horrors of the moment, no situa- 
tion more naturally opens the heart to affection and 
confiding love than the recoil from scenes of exquisite 
terror. 

An examination went on that night before the magis- 
trates, but all was dark ; although suspicion attached to 
a negro, named Aaron, who had occasionally been em- 
ployed in menial services by the family, and had been 
in the house immediately before the murder. The cir- 
cumstances were such as to leave every man in utter 
perplexity as to the presumption for and against him. 
His mode of defending himself, and his general deport- 
ment, were marked by the coolest, nay, the most sneering 
indifference. The first thing he did on being acquainted 
with the suspicions against himself, was to laugh fero- 
ciously, and to all appearance most cordially and unaf- 
fectedly. He demanded whether a poor man, like himself, 
would have left so much wealth as lay scattered abroad in 
that house, gold repeaters, massy plate, gold snuff-boxes, 
untouched ! That argument certainly weighed much in his 
favour. And yet again it was turned against him — for a 
magistrate asked him how he happened to know already 
that nothing had been touched ? True it was, and a fact 
which had puzzled, no less than it had awed the magis- 
trates, that upon their examination of the premises 
many rich articles of bijouterie, jewellery, and pei-sonal 
ornaments had been found lying underanged^ and 
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apparently in their usual situations ; articles so portable 
that in the very hastiest flight some might have been 
carried off. In particular there was a crucifix of gold, 
enriched with jewels so large and rare, that of itself it 
would have constituted a prize of great magnitude. 
Yet this was left untouched, though suspended in a 
little oratory that had been magnificently adorned by 
the elder of the maiden sisters : there was an altar, in 
itself a splendid object, furnished with every article of 
the most costly material and workmanship, for the pri- 
vate celebration of mass. This crucifix, as well as 
everything else in the little closet, must have been seen 
by one, at least, of the murderous party ; for hither had 
one of the ladies fled ; hither had one of the murderers 
pursued ; she had clasped the golden pillars which sup- 
ported the altar ; had turned perhaps her dying looks 
upon the crucifix ; for there, with one arm still wreathed 
about the altar foot, though in her agony she had 
turned round upon her face, did the elder sister lie 
when the magistrate first broke open the street-door. 
And upon the beautiful parquet^ or inlaid floor which 
ran round the room, were still impressed the footsteps 
of the murderer. These, it was hoped, might furnish a 
clue to the discovery of one at least among the murder- 
ous band. They were rather diflBcult to trace accurate- 
ly ; those parts of the traces which lay upon the black 
tessellcB being less distinct in the outline than the others 
upon the white or coloured. Most unquestionably, so 
far as this went, it furnished a negative circumstance in 
favour of the negro, for the footsteps were very different 
in outline from his, and smaller, for Aaron was a man 
of colossal build. And as to his knowledge of the state 
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in which the premises had been found, and his having 
so familiarly relied upon the fact of no robbery having 
taken place as an argument on his own behalf — he con- 
tended that he had himself been amongst the crowd 
that pushed into the house along with the magistrates ; 
that from his previous acquaintance with the rooms and 
their ordinary condition, a glance of the eye had been 
sufficient for him to ascertain the undisturbed condition 
of all the valuable property most obvious to the grasp 
^of a robber ; that in fact, he had seen enough for his 
argument before he and the rest of the mob had 
been ejected by the magistrates ; but finally, that in- 
dependently of all this, he had heai'd both the officers, as 
they conducted him, and all the tumultuous gatherings 
of people in the street, arguing for the mysteriousness 
of the bloody transaction upon that very circumstance 
of so much gold, silver, and jewels being left behind 
untouched. 

In six weeks or less from the date of this terrific 
event, the negro was set at liberty by a majority of 
voices amongst the magistrates. In that short interval 
other events had occurred, no less terrific and mysteri- 
ous. In this first murder, though the motive was dark 
and unintelligible, yet the agency was not so ; ordinary 
assassins apparently, and with ordinary means, had 
assailed a helpless and an unprepared family; had 
separated them ; attacked them singly in flight (for in 
this first case all but one of the murdered persons 
appeared to have been making for the street door) ; and 
in all this there was no subject for wonder, except the 
original one as to the motive. But now came a series 
of cases destined to fling this earliest murder into the 
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shade. Nobody could now be unprepared ; and yet the 
tragedies, henceforwards, which passed before us, one by 
one, in sad, leisurely, or in terrific groups, seemed to 
argue a lethargy like that of apoplexy in the victims, 
one and all. The very midnight of mysterious awe fell 
upon all minds. 

Three weeks had passed since the murder at Mr. 
Weishaupt's — three weeks the most agitated that had 
been known in this sequestered city. We felt ourselves 
solitary, and thrown upon our own resources ; all com-^ 
bination with other towns being unavailing from their 
great distance. Our situation was no ordinary one. 
Had there been some mysterious robbers amongst us, 
the chances of a visit, divided amongst so many, would 
have beei;^ too small to distress the most timid ; whilst 
to young and high-spirited people, with courage to 
spare for ordinary trials, such a state of expectation 
would have sent pulses of pleasurable anxiety amongst 
the nerves. But murderers ! exterminating murderers ! 
— clothed in mystery and utter darkness — these were 
objects too terrific for any family to contemplate with 
fortitude. Had these very murderers added to their 
functions those of robbery, they would have become less 
terrific ; nine out of every ten would have found them- 
selves discharged, as it were, from the roll of those who 
were liable to a visit ; while such as knew themselves 
liable would have had warning of their danger in the 
fact of being rich; and would, from the very riches 
which, constituted that danger, have derived the means 
of repelling it. But, as things were, no man could 
guess what it was that must make him obnoxious to the 
murderers. Imagination exhausted itself m vain guess- 
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ing at the causes which could by possibility have made 
the poor Weishaupts objects of such hatred to any man. 
True, they were bigoted in a degree which indicated 
feebleness of intellect; but that wounded no man in 
particular, whilst to many it recommended them. 
True, their charity was narrow and exclusive, but to 
those of their own religious body it expanded munifi- 
cently ; and being rich beyond their wants, or any 
means of employing wealth which their gloomy asceti- 
cism allowed, they had the power of doing a great deal 
of good amongst the indigent Papists of the suburbs. 
As to the old gentleman and his wife, their infirmities 
confined them to the house. Nobody remembered to 
have seen them abroad for years. How therefore or 
when, could they have made an enemy? And with 
respect to the maiden sisters of Mr. Weishaupt, they 
were simply weak-minded persons, now and then too 
censorious, but not placed in a situation to incur serious 
anger from any quarter, and too little heard of in 
society to occupy much of anybody's attention. 

Conceive then that three weeks have passed away, 
that the poor Weishaupts liave been laid in that narrow 
sanctuary which no murderer's voice will ever violate. 
Quiet has not returned to us, but the first flutterings of 
panic have subsided. People are beginning to respire 
freely again; and such another space of time would 
have cicatrised our wounds — when, hark ! a church-bell 
rings out a loud alann ; the night is starlight and frosty 
— the iron notes are heard clear, solemn, but agitated. 
What could this mean I I hurried to a room over the 
porter's lodge, and opening the window, I cried out to 
a man passing hastily below — " What, in God's name, 
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is the meaning of this ?" It was a watchman belong- 
ing to our district. I knew his voice, he knew mine, and 
he replied in great agitation — 

" It is another murder, sir, at the old town council- 
lor's, Albernass ; and this time they have made a clear 
house of it." 

"God preserve us! Has a curse been pronounced 
upon this city ? What can be done ? What are the 
magistrates going to do ?" 

"I don't know, sir. I have orders to run to the 
Black Friars, where another meeting is gathering. 
Shall I say you will attend, sir ?" 

" Yes — no — stop a little. No matter, you may go 
on ; Fll follow immediately." 

I went instantly to Maximilian's room. He was lying 
asleep on a. sofa, at which I was not surprised, for there 
had been a severe stag-chase in the morning. Even at 
this moment, I found myself arrested by two objects, 
and I paused to survey them. One was Maximihap 
himself. A person so mysterious took precedency of 
other interests even at a time like this ; and especially 
by his features, which composed in profound sleep, as 
sometimes happens, assumed a new expression — which 
arrested me chiefly by awaking some confused remem- 
brance of the same features seen under other circum- 
stances and in times long past ; but where ? This was 
what I could not recollect, though once before a thought 
of the same sort had crossed my mind. The other 
object of my interest was a miniature, which Maximilian 
was holding in his hand. He had gone to sleep appa- 
rently looking at this picture ; and the hand which held 
it had slipped down upon the sofa, so that it was in dan- 
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ger of falling. I released the miniature from his hand, 
and surveyed it attentively ; it represented a lady of 
sunny Oriental complexion, and features the most noble 
that it is possible to conceive. One might have ima- 
gined such a lAdy, with her raven locks and imperial 
eyes, to be the favourite sultana of some Amurath or 
Mahomet. What was she to Maximilian, or what had 
she been ? For, by the tear which I had once seen him 
drop upon this miniature when he believed himself unob- 
served, I conjectured that her dark tresses were already 
laid low, and her name among the list of vanished 
things. Probably she was his mother, for the dress was 
rich with pearls, and evidently that of a person in the 
highest rank of court beauties. I sighed as I thought 
of the stern melancholy of her son, if Maximilian were 
he, as connected probably with the fate and fortunes of 
this majestic beauty; somewhat haughty, perhaps, in 
the expression of her fine features, but still noble — 
generous — confiding. Laying the picture on the table, 
I awoke Maximilian and told him of the dreadful news. 
He listened attentively, made no remark, but proposed 
that we should go together to the meeting of our quar- 
ter at the Black Friars. He coloured on observing the 
miniature on the table, and therefore, I frankly told him 
in what situation I had found it, and that I had taken 
the liberty of admiring it for a few moments. He 
pressed it tenderly to his lips, sighed heavily, and we 
walked away together. 

I pass over the frenzied state of feeling in which we 
found the meeting. Fear, or rather horror, did not 
promote harmony ; many quarrelled with each other in 
discussing the suggestions brought forward, and Mai:\- 
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milian was the only person attended to ; lie proposed 
a nightly mounted patrol for every district. And in 
particular, he oflfered, as being himself a member of the 
University, that the students should form themselves 
into a guard, and go out by rotation to keep watch and 
ward from sunset to sunrise. Arrangements were made 
towards that object by the few people who retained 
possession of their senses, and for the present we 
separated. 

Never, in fact, did any events so keenly try the 
difference between man and man. Some started up 
into heroes under the excitement. Some, alas for the 
dignity of Man I drooped into helpless imbecility. 
Women, in some cases, rose superior to men, but yet 
not so often as might have happened under a less 
mysterious danger. A woman is not unwomanly, 
because she confronts danger boldly. But I have 
remarked, with respect to female courage, that it 
requires, more than that of men, to be sustained by 
hope; and that it droops more certainly ip the pre- 
sence of a mysterious danger. The fancy of women is 
more active, if not stronger, and it influences more 
directly the physical nature. In this case few were the 
women who made even a show of defying the danger. 
On the contrary, with them fear took the form of sad- 
ness; while with many of the men it took that of 
wrath. 

And how did the Russian guardsman conduct him- 
self amidst this panic? Many were surprised at his 
behaviour, some complained of it ; I did neither. He 
took a reasonable interest in each separate case, listened 
to the details with attention, and in the examination 
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of persons able to furnish evidence, never failed to sug- 
gest judicious questions. But still he manifested a 
coolness almost amounting to carelessness, which to 
many appeared revolting. But these people I desired 
to notice that all the other military students, who had 
been long in the army, felt exactly in the same way. 
In fact, the military service of Christendom, for the last 
ten years, had been anything but a parade service ; and 
to those therefore, who were familiar with every form of 
horrid butchery, the mere outside horrors of death had 
lost much of their terror. In the recent murder, there 
had not been much to call forth sympathy. The family 
consisted of two old bachelors, two sisters, and one 
grand-niece. The niece was absent on a visit, and the 
two old men were cynical misers, to whom little per- 
sonal interest attached. Still, in this case as in that of 
the Weishaupts, the same two-fold mystery confounded 
the public mind ; the mystery of the how^ and the pro- 
founder mystery of the why. Here, again, no atom of 
property was taken, though both the misers had hordes 
of ducats and English guineas in the very room where 
they died. Their bias, again, though of an unpopular 
character, had rather availed to make them unknown 
than to make them hateful. In one point this case 
differed memorably from the other — that instead of 
falling helpless or flying victims as the Weishaupts had 
done, these old men, strong, resolute, and not so much 
taken by surprise, left proofs that they had made a 
desperate defence. The furniture was partly smashed 
to pieces, and the other details furnished evidence still 
more revolting of the acharnem^ni with which the strug- 
gle had been maintained. In fact, with them a surprise 

(5 
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must have been impracticable, as tbey admitted nobody 
into their house on visiting terms. It was thought 
singular that from each of these domestic tragedies a 
benefit of the same sort should result to young persons 
standing in nearly the same relation. The girl who 
gave the alarm at the ball, with two little sisters, and a 
little orphan nephew, their cousin, divided the very 
large inheritance of the Weishaupts ; and in this latter 
case the accumulated savings of two long lives all 
vested in the person of the amiable grand-niece. 

But now, as if in mockery of all our anxious consul- 
tations and elaborate devices, three fresh murders took 
place on the two consecutive nights succeeding these 
new arrangements. And in one case, as nearly as time 
could be noted, the mounted patrol must have been 
within call at the very moment when the awful work 
was going on. I shall not dwell much upon them ; but 
a few circumstances are too interesting to be passed 
over. The earliest case on the first of the two nights, 
was that of a currier. He was fifty years old ; not rich, 
but well off. His first wife was dead, and his daughters 
by her were married away from their father's house. 
He had married a second wife, but having no children 
by her, and keeping no servants, it is probable that, but 
for an accident, no third person would have been in 
the house at the time when the murderers got admit- 
tance. About seven o'clock, a wayfaring man, a 
journeyman currier, who, according to our German sys- 
tem, was now in his wanderjahre^ entered the city from 
the forest. At the gate he made some inquiries about 
the curriers and tanners of our town ; and agreeably to 
the information he received, made his way to this Mr. 
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Heinberg's. Mr. Heinberg refused to admit bim, until 
be mentioned bis errand, and pushed below tbe door a 
letter of recommendation from a Silesian correspondent, 
describing bim as an excellent and steady workman. 
Wanting such a man, and satisfied by tbe answers 
returned that he was what be represented himself, Mr. 
Heinberg unbolted his door and admitted him. Then, 
after slipping the bolt into its place, he bade him sit to 
the fire; brought him a glass of beer ; conversed with 
bim for ten minutes ; and said, " You had better stay 
here to night ; I'll tell you why afterwards ; but now 
I'll step up-stairs and ask my wife whether she can make 
up a bed for you ; and do you mind the door whilst 
I'm away." So saying, he went out of tbe room. Not 
one minute had he been gone, when there came a gentle 
knock at the door. It was rairiing heavily, and being 
a stranger to the city, not dreaming that in any crowd- 
ed town such a state of things could exist as really did 
in this, tbe young man, without hesitation, admitted 
the person knocking. He has declared since — but, 
perhaps, confounding the feelings gained from better 
knowledge with the feelings of the moment — that from 
the moment he drew the bolt he had a misgiving that 
he had done wrong. A man entered in a horseman's 
cloak, and so muffled up that the journeyman could 
discover none of his features. In a low tone, the 
stranger said, "Where's Heinberg?" "Up-stairs." 
" Call him down then." The journeyman went to the 
door by which Mr. Heinberg had left him, and called, 
" Mr. Heinberg, here's one wanting you 1" Mr. Hein- 
berg heard him, for the man could distinctly catch these 
words, " God bless me I has tbe man o^^ii^d \Xi^ ^^i«t\ 
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Oh, the traitor I I see it." Upon this he felt more and 
more consternation, though not knowing why. Just 
then he heard a sound of feet behind him. On turning 
round, he beheld three more men in the room : one 
was fastening the outer door ; one was drawing some 
arms from a cupboard ; and two others were whispering 
together. He himself was disturbed and perplexed, 
and felt that all was not right. Such was his confusion, 
that either all the men's faces must have been muffled 
up, or at least he remembered nothing distinctly but 
one fierce pair of eyes glaring upon him. Then, before 
he could look round, came a man from behind and 
threw a sack over his head, which was drawn tight 
about his waist, so as to confine his arms, as well as to 
impede his hearing in part, and his voice altogether. 
He was then pushed into a room ; but previously he 
had heard a rush up-stairs, and words like those of a 
person exulting, and then a door closed ; once it opened, 
and he could distinguish the words in one voice — 
" and for that /" to which another voice replied, in tones 
that made his heart quake — " Ay, for that^ sir." And 
then the same voice went on rapidly to say, " Oh, dog I 
could you hope" — at which word the door closed again. 
Once he thought that he heard a scuffle, and he was 
sure that he heard the sound of feet, as if rushing from 
one corner of a room to another. But then all was 
hushed and still for about six or seven minutes, until a 
voice close to his ear said, " Now, wait quietly till some 
persons come in to release you. This will happen with- 
in half-an-hour." Accordingly, in less than that time, 
he again heard the sound of feet within the house, his 
own bandages were TiWated, and he was brought to 
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tell his story at the police-office. Mr. Heinberg was 
found in his bed-room. — He had died by strangulation, 
and the cord was still tightened about his neck. Dur- 
ing the whole dreadful scene, his youthful wife had 
been locked into a closet, where she heard or saw no- 
thing. 

In the second case, the object of vengeance was again 
an elderly man. Of the ordinary family, all were 
absent at a country-house, except the master and a female 
servant. She was a woman of courage, and blessed 
with the firmest nerves ; so that she might have been relied 
on for reporting accurately everything that she had seen 
or heard. But things took another course. The first 
warning that she had of the murderers' presence was 
from their steps and voices already in the hall. She heard 
her master run hastily into the hall, crying out, " Lurd 
Jesus ! — Mary, Mary, save me !" The servant, resolved 
to give what aid she could, seized a large poker, and 
was hurrying to his assistance, when she found that 
they had nailed up the door of communication at the 
head of the stairs. What passed after this she could 
not tell ; for when the impulse of intrepid fidelity had 
been balked, and she found that her own safety was 
provided for, by means which made it impossible to aid 
a poor fellow-creature who had just invoked her name, 
the generous-hearted creature was overcome by anguish 
of mind, and sank down on the stair, where she ]ay, 
unconscious of all that succeeded, until she found herself 
raised in the arms of a mob who had entered the 
house. And how came they to have entered ? In a 
way characteristically dreadful. The night was star-lit ; 
the patrols had perambulated the street without noticing 
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anything suspicious, when two foot-passengers, who 
were following in their rear, observed a dark-coloured 
stream traversing the causeway. One of them at the 
same instant tracking the stream backwards with his 
eyes, observed that it flowed from under the door of 
Mr. Miinzer, and, dipping his finger in the trickling 
fluid, he held it up to the lamp-light, yelling out at the 
moment, " Why, this is blood !" It was so indeed, and 
it was yet warm. The other saw, heard, and like an 
arrow, flew after the horse-patrol, then in the act of turn- 
ing the corner. One cry, full of meaning, was sufficient 
for ears full of expectation. The horseman pulled up, 
wheeled, and in another moment, reined up at Mr. 
Miinzer's door. The crowd, gathering like the drifting 
of snow, supplied implements, which soon forced the 
chains of the door, and all other obstacles. But the 
murderous party had escaped, and all traces of their 
persons had vanished, as usual. 

Rarely did any case occur without some peculiarity 
more or less interesting. In that which happened on 
the following night, making the fifth in the series, 
an impressive incident varied the monotony of horrors. 
In this case the parties aimed at were two elderly ladies, 
who conducted a female boarding-school. None of the 
pupils, as yet, had returned to school from their vacation ; 
but two sisters, young girls of thirteen and sixteen, com- 
ing from a distance, had stayed at school throughout the 
Christmas holidays. It was the youngest of these who 
gave the only evidence of any value, and one which 
added a new feature of alarm to the existing panic. 
Thus it was that her testimony was given : — On the 
day before the murder, she and her sister were sitting 
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with the old ladies in a room fronting to the street ; the 
elder ladies were reading, the young ones drawing. 
Louisa, the youngest, never had her ear inattentive to 
the slightest sound, and once it struck her — that she 
heard the creaking of a foot upon the stairs. She said 
nothing, but slipping out of the room, she ascertained 
that the two female servants were in the kitchen, and 
could not have been absent ; that all the doors and 
windows, by which ingress was possible, were not only 
locked, but bolted and barred, a fact which excluded all 
possibility of invasion by means of false keys. Still she 
felt persuaded that she had heard the sound of a heavy foot 
upon the stairs. It was, however, daylight, and this 
gave her confidence ; so that, without communicating 
her alarm to anybody, she found courage to traverse the 
house in every direction, and as nothing was either seen 
or heard, she concluded that her ears had been too sen- 
sitively awake. Yet that night, as she lay in bed, dim 
terrors assailed her, especially because she considered that, 
in so large a house, some closet or other might have been 
overlooked, and in particular, she did not remember to 
have examined one or two chests, in which a man could 
have lain concealed. Through the greater part of the 
night she lay awake, but as one of the town clocks 
struck four, she dismissed her anxieties, and fell asleep. 
The next day, weary with this unusual watching, she 
proposed to her sister that they should go to bed earlier 
than usual. This they did ; and on their way up stairs, 
Louisa happened to think suddenly of a heavy cloak, 
which would improve the coverings of her bed against 
the severity of the night. The cloak was hanging up 
in a closet within a closet, both leading off from a large 
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room used as the young ladies' dancing-school. These 
closets she had examined on the previous day, and there- 
fore she felt no particular alarm at this moment. The 
cloak was the first article which met her sight ; it was sus- 
pended from a hook in the wall, and close to the door. 
She took it down, but in doing so, exposed part of the 
wall and of the floor, which its folds had previously con- 
cealed. Turning away hastily, the chances were that 
she had gone without making any discovery. In the 
act of turning, however, her light fell brightly on a 
man's foot and leg. Matchless was her presence of 
mind ; having previously been humming an air, she con- 
tinued to do so. But now came the trial : her sister 
was bending her steps to the same closet. If she suffered 
her to do so, Lottchen would stumble on the same dis- 
covery, and expire of fright. On the other hand, if she 
gave her a hint, Lottchen would either fail to un- 
derstand her, or gaining but a glimpse of her meaning, 
would shriek aloud, or by some equally decisive expres- 
sion convey the fatal news to the assassin that he had 
been discovered. In this torturing dilemma fear 
prompted an expedient, which to Lottchen appeared 
madness, and to Louisa herself the act of a sybil 
instinct with bUnd inspiration. " Here," said she, " is 
our dancing-room. When shall we all meet and dance 
again together ?" Saying which she commenced a wild 
dance, whirling her candle round her head until the 
motion extinguished it ; then eddying round her sister in 
narrowing circles, she seized Lottchen's candle also, blew 
it out, and then interrupted her own singing to attempt a 
«* laugh. But the laugh was hysterical. But darkness, 
however, fftvoured her ; and seizing her sister's arm, she 
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forced her along, whispering, " Come, come, come !" 
Lottchen could not be so dull as entirely to misunder- 
stand her. She suflfered herself to be led up the first 
flight of stairs, at the head of which was a room looking 
into the street. In this they would have gained an 
asylum, for the door had a strong bolt. But as 
they were on the last steps of the landing, they could 
hear the hard breathing and long strides of the mur- 
derer ascending behind them. He had watched them 
through a crevice, and had been satisfied by the hyste- 
rical laugh of Louisa, that she had seen him. In 
the darkness he could not follow fast, from ignorance of 
the localities, until he found himself upon the stairs. 
Louisa, drawing her sister along, felt strong as with the 
strength of lunacy, but Lottchen hung like a weight of 
lead upon her. She rushed into the room ; but at the 
very entrance, Lottchen fell. At that moment the as- 
sassin exchanged his stealthy pace for a loud clattering 
ascent. Already he was on the topmost stair — already 
he was throwing himself with a bound against the door, 
when Louisa, having dragged her sister into the room, 
closed the door and sent the bolt home in the very in- 
stant that the murderer's hand came into contact with 
the handle. Then, from the violence of her emotions, 
she fell down in a fit, with her arm round the sister 
whom she had saved. 

How long they lay in this state neither ever knew. 
The two old ladies had rushed up stairs on hearing 
the tumult Other persons had been concealed in other 
parts of the house. The servants found themselves 
suddenly locked in, and ^ were not sorry to be saved 
from a collision which involved so awful a danger. 

5* 
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The old ladies had rushed, side by side, into the very 
centre of those who were seeking them. Retreat was 
impossible ; two persons at least were heard following 
them up-stairs. Something like a shrieking expostula- 
tion and counter-expostulation went on between the 
ladies and the murderers — then came louder voices — 
then one heart-piercing shriek, and then another — and 
then a low moaning and a dead silence. Shortly after- 
wards was heard the first crashing of the door inwards 
by the mob ; but the murderers had fled upon the first 
alarm, and to the astonishment of the servants, had fled 
upwards. Examination, however, explained this : fi-om 
a window in the roof, they had passed to an adjoining 
house recently left empty ; and here, as in other cases, 
we had proof how apt people are, in the midst of 
elaborate provisions against remote dangers, to neglect 
those which are obvious. 

The reign of terror, it may be supposed, had now 
reached its acme. The two old ladies were both lying 
dead at different points on the staircase, and as usual, 
no conjecture could be made as to the nature of the 
ofience which they had given ; but that the murder was 
a vindictive one, the usual evidence remained behind, 
in the proofs that no robbery had been attempted. 
Two new features, however, were now brought forward 
in this system of horrors, one of which riveted the sense 
of their insecurity to all families occupying extensive 
houses, and the other raised ill-blood between the city 
and the University, such as required years to allay. 
The first arose out of the experience, now first obtained, 
that these assassins pursued the plan of secreting them- 
selves within the house where they meditated a murder. 
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All the care therefore previously directed to the securing 
of doors and windows after nightfall appeared nugatory. 
The other feature brought to light on this occasion was 
vouched for by one of the servants, who declared that 
the moment before the door of the kitchen was fastened 
upon herself and fellow-servant, she saw two men in 
the hall, one on the point of ascending the stairs, the 
other making towards the kitchen ; that she could not 
distinguish the faces of either, but that both were 
dressed in the academic costume belonging to the 
students of the University. The consequences of such a 
declaration need scarcely be mentioned. Suspicion 
settled upon the students, who were more numerous 
since the general peace, in a much larger proportion 
military, and less select or respectable than heretofore. 
Still no part of the mystery was cleared up by this 
discovery ; many of the students were poor enough to 
feel the temptation that might be oflfered by any liicrc^ 
tive system of outrage. Jealous and painful collisions 
were, in the meantime, produced ; and during the 
latter two months of this winter, it may be said that 
our city exhibited the very anarchy of evil passions. 
This condition of things lasted until the dawning of 
another spring. 

It will be supposed that communications were made 
to the Supreme Government of the land as soon as the 
murders in our city were understood to be no casual 
occurrences, but links in a systematic series. Perhaps it 
might happen from some other business of a higher 
kind, just then engaging the attention of our governors, 
that our representations did not make the impression 
we had expected. We could not indeed complain of 
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iabsolute neglect from the Government : they sent down 
one or two of their most accomplished police-oflScers, 
and they suggested some counsels, especially that we 
should examine more strictly into the quality of the 
miscellaneous population who occupied our large 
suburb. But they more than hinted, that no necessity 
was seen either for quartering troops upon us, or for 
arming our local magistracy with ampler powers. 

This correspondence with the central Government 
occupied the month of March, and before that time, the 
bloody system had ceased as abruptly as it began. The 
new police-oflScer flattered himself that the terror 
of his name had wrought this effect; but judicious 
people thought otherwise. All however was quiet until 
the depth of summer, when, by way of hinting to us, 
perhaps, that the dreadful power, which clothed itself 
with darkness, had not expired, but was only reposing 
from its labours, all at once the chief jailer of the city 
was missing. He had been in the habit of taking long 
rides in the forest, his present situation being much of 
a sinecure. It was on the 1st of July that he waa 
missed. In riding through the city gates that morning 
he had mentioned the direction which he meant to pur- 
sue ; and the last time he was seen alive was in one of 
the forest avenues about eight miles from the city, lead- 
ing towards the point he had indicated. This jailer was 
not a man to be regretted on his own account; his 
life had been a tissue of cruelty and brutal abuse of his 
powers, in which he had been too much supported by 
the magistrates, partly on the plea that it was their 
duty to back their own officers against all complainers, 
partly also from the necessities created by the turbulent 
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times for a more summary exercise of their magisterial 
authority. No man therefore, on his own separate 
account, could more willingly have been spared than 
this brutal jailer; and it was a general remark, that 
had the murderous band within our walls swept away 
this man only, they would have merited the public 
gratitude as purifiers from a public nuisance. But was 
it certain that the jailer had died by the same hands as 
had so deeply afflicted the peace of our city during the 
winter ? or indeed that he had been murdered at all ? 
The forest was too extensive to be searched ; and it was 
possible that he might have met with some fatal 
accident. His horse had returned to the city gates in 
the night, and was found there in the morning. Nobody 
however, for months, could give information about his 
rider ; and it seemed probable that he would not be 
discovered until the autumn and the winter should 
again carry the sportsman into every thicket and dingle 
of this sylvan tract. One person only seemed to have 
more knowledge on this subject than others, and that 
was poor Ferdinand von Harrelstein. He was now a 
mere ruin of what he had been once, both as to intellect 
and moral feeling ; and I observed him frequently smile 
when the jailer was mentioned. " Wait," he would 
say, " till the leaves begin to drop ; then you will see 
what fine fruit our forest bears." I did not repeat 
these expressions to any body except one friend, who 
agreed with me that the jailer had probably been 
hanged in some recess of the forest, which summer 
veiled with its luxuriant umbrage ; and that Ferdinand, 
constantly wandering in the forest, had discovered the 
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body : but we both acquitted him of having been an 
accomplice in the murder. 

Meantime, the marriage between Margaret Lieben- 
heim and Maximihan was understood to be drawing 
near. Yet one thing struck everybody with astonish- 
ment. As far as the young people were concerned, 
nobody could doubt that all was arranged : for never 
was happiness more perfect than that which seemed to 
unite them. Margaret was the impersonation of May- 
time and youthful rapture ; even Maximilian in her 
presence seemed to forget his gloom ; and the worm 
which gnawed at his heart was charmed asleep by the 
music of her voice, and the Paradise of her smiles. 
But until the autumn came, Margaret's grandfather had 
never ceased to frown upon this connection, and to 
support the pretensions of Ferdinand. The dislike 
indeed seemed reciprocal between him and Maximilian. 
Each avoided the other's company ; and as to the old 
man, he went so far as to speak sneeringly of Maxi- 
milian. Maximilian despised him too heartily to speak 
of him at all. When he could not avoid meeting him, 
he treated him with a stern courtesy, which distressed 
Margaret as often as she witnessed it. She felt that 
her grandfather had been the aggressor ; and she felt 
also that he did injustice to the merits of her lover. 
But she had a filial tenderness for the old man, as the 
father of her sainted mother, and on his own account 
continually making more claims on her pity, as the 
decay of his memory, and a childish fretfulness growing 
upon him from day to day, marked his increasing 
imbecility. 
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Equally mysterious it seemed, that about this time, 
Miss Liebenheim began to receive anonymous letters, 
written in the darkest and most menacing terms. Some 
of them she showed to me ; I could not guess at their 
drift. Evidently they glanced at Maximilian, and bade 
her beware of a connection with him; and dreadful 
thiDgs were insinuated about him. Could these letters 
be written by Ferdinand ? Written they were not ; but 
could they be dictated by him ? Much I feared that 
they were ; and the more so for one reason. 

All at once, and most inexplicably, Margaret's grand- 
father showed a total change of opinion in his views as 
to her marriage : instead of favouring Harrelstein's pre- 
tensions, as he had hitherto done, he now threw the fee- 
ble weight of his encouragement into Maximilian's 
scale; though, from the situation of all the parties, 
nobody attached any practical importance to the change 
in Mr. Liebenheim's way of thinking. Nobody ? Is 
that true ? No ; one person did attach the greatest 
weight to the change ; poor ruined Ferdinand ; — he, so 
long as there was one person to take his part, so long 
as the grandfather of Margaret showed countenance to 
himself, had still felt his situation not utterly desperate. 

Thus were things situated, when, in November, all 
the leaves daily blowing off from the woods, and leaving 
bare the most secret haunts of the thickets, the body of 
the jailer was left exposed in the forest ; but not, as I 
and my friend had conjectured, hanged ; no ; he had 
died, apparently, by a more horrid death — ^by that of 
cracifixion. The tree, a remarkable one, bore upon a 
part of its trunk this brief but savage inscription: — 
^^T. H. jailer at ; Crucified, July 1, 1816." 
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A great deal of talk went on throughout the citj 
upon this discovery ; nobody uttered one word of regret 
on account of the wretched jailer ; on the contrary, the 
voice of vengeance, rising up in many a cottage, 
reached my ears in every direction as I walked abroad. 
The hatred in itself seemed horrid and unchristian, and 
still more so after the man's death ; but though horrid 
and fiendish for itself, it was much more impressive, 
considered as the measure and exponent of the damna- 
ble oppression which must have existed to produce it. 

At first, when the absence of the jailer was a recent 
occurrence, and the presence of the murderers amongst 
us was, in consequence, revived to our anxious thoughts, 
it was an event which few alluded to without fear. But 
matters were changed now ; the jailer had been dead 
for months, and this interval, during which the mur- 
derer's hand had slept, encouiaged every body to hope 
that the storm had passed over our city; that peace 
had returned to our hearths ; and that, henceforth, 
weakness niight sleep in safety, and innocence without 
anxiety. Once more we had peace within our walls, 
and tranquillity by our firesides. Again the child went 
to bed in cheerfulness, and the old man said his prayers 
in serenity. Confidence was restored ; peace was re-es- 
tablished ; and once again the sanctity of human life 
became the rule and the principle for all human hands 
amongst us. Great was the joy ; the happiness was 
universal. 

Oh, heavens ! by what a thunderbolt were we 
awakened from our security ! On the night of the 
27th of December, half an hour, it might be, after 
twelve o'clock, an alarm was given that all was not 
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right in the house of Mr. Liebenheim. Vast was the 
crowd which soon collected in breathless agitation. 
In two minutes a man who had gone round by the 
back of the house was heard unbarring Mr. Lieben- 
heim's door ; he was incapable of uttering a word ; but 
his gestures, as he threw the door open and beckoned 
to the crowd, were quite enough. In the hall, at the 
further extremity, and as if arrested in the act of mak- 
ing for the back, lay the bodies of old Mr. Liebenheim 
and one of his sisters, an aged widow ; on the stair lay 
another sister, younger, and unmarried, but upwards of 
sixty. The hall and lower flight of stairs were floating 
with blood. Where then was Miss Liebenheim, the 
grand-daughter ? That was the universal cry ; for she 
was beloved as generally as she was admired. Had the 
infernal murderers been devilish enough to break into 
that temple of innocence and happy life ? Every one 
asked the question, and every one held his breath to 
listen, but for a few moments no one dared to advance ; 
for the silence of the house was ominous. At length 
some one cried out, that Miss Liebenheim had that day 
gone upon a visit to a friend, whose house was forty 
miles distant in the forest. " Ay," replied another, " she 
had settled to go; but I heard that something had 
stopped her." The suspense was now at its height, and 
the crowd passed from room to room, but found no 
traces of Miss Liebenheim. At length they ascended the 
stair, and in the very first room, a sra'all closet or bou- 
doir, lay Margaret, with her dress soiled hideously with 
blood. The first impression was that she had also been 
murdered ; but on a nearer approach, she appeared to 
be unwounded, and was manifestly alive. Life had not 
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departed, for her breath sent a haze over a mirror, but 
it was suspended, and she was labouring in some kind of 
fit. The first act of the crowd was to carry her into 
the house of a friend on the opposite side of the street, 
by which time medical assistance had crowded to the 
spot. Their attentions to Miss Liebenheim had natu- 
rally deranged the condition of things in the little room, 
but not before many people found time to remark that 
one of the murderers must have carried her with his 
bloody hands to the sofa on which she lay, for water 
had been sprinkled profusely over her face and throat, 
and water was even placed ready to her hand, when she 
might happen to recover, upon a low footstool by the 
side of the sofa. 

On the following morning, Maximilian, who had been 
upon a hunting party in the forest, returned to the city, 
and immediately learned the news. I did not see him 
for some hours after, but he then appeared to me 
thoroughly agitated, for the first time I had known him 
to be so. In the evening another perplexing piece of 
intelligence transpired with regard to Miss Liebenheim, 
which at first afflicted every friend of that young lady. 
It was, that she had been seized with the pains of child- 
birth, and delivered of a son, who, however, being born 
prematurely, did not live many hours. Scandal, how- 
ever, was not allowed long to batten upon this imagi- 
nary triumph, for within two hours after the circulation 
of this first rumour, followed a second, authenticated, 
announcing that Maximilian had appeared with the 
confessor of the Liebenheim family, at the residence of 
the chief magistrate, and there produced satisfactory 
prools of his mamage with Miss Liebenheim, wliich had 
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been duly celebrated, though with great secrecy, nearly 
eight months before. In our city, as in all the cities of 
our country, clandestine marriages, witnessed, perhaps, 
by two friends only of the parties, besides the officiating 
priest, are exceedingly common. In the mere fact, there- 
fore, taken separately, there was nothing to surprise us, 
but taken in connection with the general position of the 
parties, it did surprise us all ; nor could we conjecture 
the reason for a step apparently so needless. For, that 
Maximilian could have thought it any point of pru- 
dence or necessity to secure the hand of Margaret Lie- 
benheim by a private marriage, against the final oppo- 
sition of her grandfather, nobody who knew the parties, 
who knew the perfect love which possessed Miss Lieben- 
heim, the growing imbecility of her grandfather, or the 
utter contempt with which Maximilian regarded him, 
could for a moment believe. Altogether, the matter 
was one of profound mystery. 

Meantime, it rejoiced me that poor Margaret's name 
had been thus rescued from the fangs of the scandal- 
mongers : these harpies had their prey torn from them 
at the very moment when they were sitting down to the 
unhallowed banquet For this I rejoiced, but else there 
was little subject for rejoicing in anything which con- 
cerned poor Margaret. Long did she lie in deep insen- 
sibility, taking no notice of anything, rarely opening her 
eyes, and apparently unconscious of the revolutions, as 
they succeeded, of morning or evening, light or dark- 
ness, yesterday or to-day. Great was the agitation 
which convulsed the heart of Maximilian during this 
period ; he walked up and down in the Cathedral 
nearly all 4ay long, and the ravages which anxiety was 
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working in his physical system might be read in his 
face. People felt it an intrusion upon the sanctity of 
his grief to look at him too narrowly, and the whole 
town sympathised with his situation. 

At length a change took place in Margaret, but one 
which the medical men announced to Maximilian as bod- 
ing ill for her recovery. The wanderings of her mind 
did not depart, but they altered their character. She 
became more agitated, she would start up suddenly, 
and strain her eye-sight after some figure which she 
seemed to see ; then she would apostrophise some per- 
son in the most piteous terms, beseeching him, with 
streaming tears, to spare her old grandfather. " Look, 
look," she would cry out, " look at his grey hairs ; Oh, 
sir ! he is but a child ; he does not know what he says ; 
and he will soon be out of the way and in his grave ; 
and very soon, sir, he will give you no more trouble." 
Then, again, she would mutter indistinctly for hours 
together ; sometimes she would cry out frantically, and 
say things which terrified the bystanders, and which the 
physicians would solemnly caution them how they 
repeated ; then she would weep, and invoke Maximilian 
to come and aid her. But seldom indeed did that 
name pass her lips that she did not again begin to strain 
her eyeballs, and start up in bed to watch some phan- 
tom of her poor fevered heart, as if it seemed vanishing 
into some mighty distance. 

After nearly seven weeks passed in this agitating 
state, suddenly, on one morning, the earliest and the 
loveliest of dawning spring, a change was announced 
to us all as havii^ taken place in Margaret ; but it was 
a change, alas ! that ushered in the last great change 
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of all. The conflict which had for so long a period 
raged within her, and overthrown her reason, was at an 
end ; the strife was over ; and nature was settling into 
an everlasting rest. In the course of the night she had 
recovered her senses; when the morning light pene- 
trated through her curtain, she recognised her attend- 
ants, made inquiries as to the month and the day of the 
month, and then, sensible that she could not outlive the 
day, she requested that her confessor might be sum- 
moned. 

About an hour and a half the confessor remained 
alone with her. At the end of that time he came out, 
and hastily summoned the attendants, for Margaret, he 
said, was sinking into a fainting fit. The confessor him- 
self might have passed through many a fit, so much 
was he changed by the results of this interview. I 
crossed him coming out of the house. I spoke to him 
— I called to him ; but he heard me not — ^he saw me 
not. He saw nobody. Onwards he strode to the 
Cathedral, where Maximilian was sure to be found 
pacing about upon the graves. Him he seized by the 
arm, whispered something into his ear, and then both 
retired into one of the many sequestered chapels in 
which lights are continually burning. There they had 
some conversation, but not very long, for within ^vq 
minutes Maximilian strode away to the house in which 
his young wife was dying. One step seemed to carry 
him up stairs ; the attendants, according to the direc- 
tions they had received from the physician, mustered at 
the head of the stairs to oppose him. But that was 
idle : before the rights which he held as a lover and a 
husband, before the still more sacred rights of grief, 
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which he carried in his countenance, all opposition fled 
like a dream. There was, besides, a fury in his eye. A 
motion of his hand waved them oflf like summer flies ; 
he entered the room, and once again, for the last time, 
he was in company with his beloved. 

What passed, who could pretend to guess ? Some- 
thing more than two hours had elapsed, during which 
Margaret had been able to talk occasionally, which was 
known, because at times the attendants heard the sound 
of Maximilian's voice evidently in tone of reply to 
something which she had said. At the end of that 
time, a little bell, placed near the bedside, was rung 
hastily ; a fainting fit had seized Margaret, but she re- 
covered almost before her women applied the usual 
remedies. They lingered, however, a little, looking at 
the youthful couple with an interest which no restraints 
availed to check. Their hands were locked together, 
and in Margaret's eyes there gleamed a farewell light 
of love, which settled upon MaximHian, and seemed to 
indicate that she was becoming speechless. Just at this 
moment she made a feeble effort to draw Maximilian to- 
wards her; he bent forward and kissed her with an 
anguish that made the most callous weep, and then he 
whispered something into her ear, upon which the 
attendants retired, taking this as a proof that their pre- 
sence was a hindrance to a free communication. But 
they heard no more talking, and in less than ten 
minutes they returned. Maximilian and Margaret still 
retained their former position. Their hands were fast 
locked together; the same parting ray of affection, and 
the same farewell light of love, were in the eye of Mar- 
garet, and still it settled upon Maximilian. But her 
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eyes were beginning to grow dim ; mists were rapidly 
stealing over them. Maximilian, who sat stupified and 
like one not in his right mind, now, at the gentle 
request of the women, resigned his seat, for the hand 
which had clasped his had already relaxed its hold; 
the farewell gleam of love%ad departed ; one of the 
women closed her eyelids ; and there fell asleep for ever 
the loveliest flower that our city had reared for genera- 
tions. 

The funeral took place on the fourth day after her 
death. In the morning of that day, from strong afiec- 
tion — ^having kno^wn her from an infant — I begged per- 
mission to see the corpse. She was in her coffin ; 
snow-drops and crocuses were laid upon her innocent 
bosom, and roses of that sort which the season allowed, 
over her person. These and other lovely symbols of 
youth, of spring-time, and of resurrection, caught my 
eye, for the first moment ; but in the next it fell upon 
her face. Mighty God ! what a change ! what a trans- 
figuration ! Still, indeed, there was the same innocent 
sweetness ; still there was something of the same loveli- 
ness ; the expression still remained ; but for the features 
— all trace of flesh seemed to have vanished ; mere out 
line of bony structure remained ; mere pencillings and 
shadowings of what she once had been. This is indeed, 
I exclaimed, " dust to dust — ashes to ashes !" 

Maximilian, to the astonishment of every body, at- 
tended the funeral. It was celebrated in the Cathedral. 
All made way for him, and at times he seemed collect- 
ed ; at times he reeled like one who was drunk. He 
heard as one who hears not ; he saw as one in a dream. 
The whole ceremony went on by torch-light, and 
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towards the close he stood like a pillar, motionless, 
torpid, frozen. But the great burst of the choir, and 
the mighty blare ascending from our vast organ at the 
closing of the grave, recalled him to himself, and he 
strode rapidly homewards. Half-an-hour after I return- 
ed, I was summoned to h^ bed-room. He was in bed, 
calm and collected. What he said to me I remember 
as if it had been yesterday, and the very tone with 
which he said it, although more than twenty years have 
passed since then. He began thus : *' I have not long 
to live ;" and when he saw me start, suddenly awaken- 
ed into a consciousness that perhaps he had taken 
poison, and meant to intimate as much, he continued, 
— *' You fancy I have taken poison ; — no matter whe- 
ther I have or not ; if I have, the poison is such that no 
antidotes will now avail : or if they would, you well 
know that some griefs are of a kind which leave no 
opening to any hope. What difference, therefore, can 
it makcy whether I leave this earth to-day, to- morrow, or 
the next day ? Be assured of this — ^that whatever I 
have determined to do is past all power of being affect- 
ed by a human opposition. Occupy yourself not with 
any fruitless attempts, but calmly listen to me, else I 
know what to do." Seeing a suppressed fury in his 
eye, notwithstanding that I saw also some change steal- 
ing over his features as if from some subtle poison 
beginning to work upoh his frame, awe-struck I con- 
sented to listen, and sate still. " It is well that you do 
so, for my time is short. Here is my will, legally drawn 
up, and you will see that I have committed an immense 
property to your discretion. Here, again, is ^ paper 
still more important in my eyes ; it i« ftlao testamen- 
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tary, and binds you to duties which may not be so easy 
to execute as the disposal of my property. But now 
listen to something else which concerns neither of these 
papers. Promise me, in the first place, solemnly, that 
whenever I die you will see me buried in the same 
grave as my wife, from whose funeral we are just re- 
turned. Promise." I promised. " Swear." I swore. 
" Finally, promise me that when you read this second 
paper which I have put into your hands, whatsoever 
you may think of it, you will say nothing — publish 
nothing to the world, until three years shall have pass- 
ed." I promised. " And now farewell for three hours ; 
come to me again about ten o'clock and take a glass of 
wine in memory of old times." This he said laughing- 
ly ; but even then a dark spasm crossed his face. Yet, 
thinking that this might be the mere working of men- 
tal anguish within him, I complied with his desire and 
retired. Feehng, however, but little at ease, I devised 
an excuse for looking in upon him about one hour and 
a half after I had left him. I knocked gently at his 
door ; there was no answer. I knocked louder ; still 
no answer. I went in. The light of day was gone, 
and I could see nothing. But I was alarmed by the 
utter stillness of the room. I listened earnestly, but not 
a breath could be heard. I rushed back hastily into 
the hall for a lamp ; I returned ; I looked in upon this 
marvel of manly beauty, and the first glance informed 
me that he and his splendid endowments had departed 
for ever. He had died probably soon after I left 
him, and had dismissed me from some growing instinct 
which informed him that his last agonies were at 
hand. 
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I took up his two testamentary documents; both 
were addressed in the shape of letters to myself. The 
first was a rapid though distinct appropriation of his 
enormous property. General rules were laid down upon 
which the property was to be distributed, but the details 
were left to my discretion, and to the guidance of cir- 
cumstances as they should happen to emerge from the 
various inquiries which it would become necessary to 
put on foot. This first document I soon laid aside, both 
because I found that its provisions were dependent for 
their meaning upon the second, and because to this 
second document I looked with confidence for a solution 
of many mysteries — of the profound sadness which had, 
from the first of my acquaintance with him, possessed a 
man so gorgeously endowed as the favourite of nature 
and fortune — of his motives for huddling up, in a clan- 
destine manner, that connection which formed the glory 
of his life — and possibly (but then I hesitated) of the 
late unintelligible murders, which still lay under as pro- 
found a cloud as ever. Much of this would be unveiled 
— all might be : and there and then, with the corpse 
lying beside me of the gifted and mysterious writer, I 
seated myself, and read the following statement : — 

March 26, 1811, 
"My trial is finished; my conscience, my duty, my 
honour, are liberated ; my * warfere is accomplished.' 
Margaret, my innocent young wife, I have seen for the 
last time. Her, the crown that might have been of 
my earthly felicity — ^her, the one temptation to put 
aside the bitter cup which awaited me— her, sole seduc- 
tress (oh, innocent seductress I) from the stem duties 
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"wliicli my fate had imposed upon me — ^her, even her, I 
have sacrificed. 

"Before I go, partly lest the innocent should be 
brought into question for acts almost exclusively mine, 
but still more lest the lesson and the warning which 
God, by my hand, has written in blood upon your guilty 
walls, should perish for want of its authentic exposition, 
hear my last dying avowal, that the murders which 
have desolated so many families within your walls, and 
made the household hearth no sanctuary, age no 
charter of protection, are all due originally to my head, 
if not always to my hand, as the minister of a dreadful 
retribution. 

" That account of my history and my prospects, 
which you received from the Russian diplomatist, 
amongst some errors of little importance, is essentially 
correct. My father was not so immediately connected 
with English blood as is there represented. However, 
it is true that he claimed descent from an English 
family of even higher distinction than that which is 
assigned in the Russian statement. He was proud of 
this English descent, and the more so, as the war with 
Revolutionary France brought out more prominently 
than ever the moral and civil grandeur of England. 
This pride was generous, but it was imprudent in his 
situation ; his immediate progenitors had been settled in 
Italy — at Rome first, but latterly at Milan ; and his 
whole property, large and scattered, came, by the 
progress of the Revolution, to stand under French 
domination. Many spoliations he suffered ; but still he 
was too rich to be seriously injured. But he foresaw, 
in the progress of events, still greater perils menacing 
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his most capital resources. Many of the states or 
princes in Italy were deeply in his debt; and in the 
great convulsions which threatened his country, he saw 
that both the contending parties would find a colour- 
able excuse for absolving themselves from engagements 
which pressed unpleasantly upon their finances. In 
this embarrassment he formed an intimacy with a 
French oflScer of high rank and high principle. My 
father's friend saw his danger, and advised him to enter 
the French service. In his younger days, my father 
had served extensively under many princes, and had 
found in every other military service a spirit of honour 
governing the conduct of the oflBcers; here only, and 
for the first time, he found ruffian manners and univer- 
sal rapacity. He could not draw his sword in com- 
pany with such men, nor in such a cause. But at 
length, under the pressure of necessity, he accepted (or 
rather bought with an immense bribe) the place of a 
commissary to the French forces in Italy. With this 
one resource, eventually he succeeded in making good 
the whole of his public claims upon the Italian States. 
These vast sums he remitted, through various channels, 
to England, where he became a proprietor in the funds 
to an immense amount. Incautiously, however, some- 
thing of this transpired, and the result was doubly 
unfortunate ; for, whilst his intentions were thus made 
known as finally pointing to England, which of itself 
made him ati object of hatred and suspicion, it also 
diminished his means of bribery. These considerations, 
along with another, made some French officers of high 
rank and influetipe the bitter enemies of my father. 
My mother, whon^ he had married when holding a 
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brigadier general's commission in the Austrian service, 
was, by birth and by religion, a Jewess. She was of 
exquisite beauty, and had been sought in Morganatic 
marriage by an arch-duke of the Austrian family ; but 
she had relied upon this plea, that hers was the purest 
and noblest blood amongst all Jewish families ; that her 
family traced themselves, by tradition and a vast series 
of attestations, under the hands of the Jewish high- 
priest, to the Maccabees, and to the royal house of 
Judea ; and that for her it would be a degradation to 
accept even of a sovereign prince on the terms of such 
marriage. This was no vain pretension of ostentatious 
vanity. It was one which had been admitted as valid 
for time immemorial in Transylvania and adjacent 
countries, where my mother's family were rich and 
honoured, and took their seat amongst the dignitaries 
of the land. The French officers I have alluded to, 
without capacity for anything so dignified as a deep 
passion, but merely in pursuit of a vagrant fancy that 
would, on the next day, have given place to another 
equally fleeting, had dared to insult my mother with 
proposals the most licentious — proposals as much below 
her rank and birth, as, at any rate, they would have 
been below her dignity of mind and her purity. These 
she had communicated to my father, who bitterly 
resented the chains of subordination which tied up his 
hands from avenging his injuries. Still his eye told a 
tale which his superiors could brook as little as they 
could the disdainful neglect of his wife. More than one 
had been concerned in the injuries to my father and 
mother; more than one were interested in obtaining 
revenge. Things could be done in German towns, and 
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by favour of old German laws or usages, which even in 
France could not have been tolerated. This my father's 
enemies well knew, but this my father also knew ; and 
he endeavoured to lay down his office of commissary. 
That, however, was a favour which he could not obtam. 
He was compelled to serve on the German campaign 
then commencing, and on the subsequent one of Fried- 
land and Eylau. Here he was caught in some one of 
the snares laid for him ; first trepanned into an act 
which violated some rule of the service ; and then pro- 
voked into a breach of discipline against the general 
officer who had thus trepanned him. Now was the 
long-sought opportunity gained, and in that very 
quarter of Germany best fitted for improving it. My 
father was thrown into prison in your city, subjected to 
the atrocious oppression of your jailer, and the more 
detestable oppression of your local laws. The charges 
against him were thought even to aflfect his life, and he 
was humbled into suing for permission to send for his 
wife and children. Already, to her proud spirit, it was 
punishment enough that he should be reduced to sue 
for favour to one of his bitterest foes. But it was no 
part of their plan to refuse that. By way of expediting 
my mother's arrival, a military courier, with every 
facility for the journey, was forwarded to her without 
delay. My mother, her two daughters, and myself, 
were then residing in Venice. 1 had, through the aid 
of my father's connections in Austria, been appointed in 
the imperial service, and held a high commission for 
my age. But on my father's marching northwards 
with the French army, I had been recalled as an indis- 
pensable support to my mother. Not that my years 
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conld have made me such, for I had barely accom- 
plished my twelfth year; but my premature growth, 
and my military station, had given me considerable 
knowledge of the world and presence of mind. 

*WOur journey I pass over ; but as I approach your 
city, that sepulchre of honour and happiness to my 
poor family, my heart beats with frantic emotions. 
Never do I see that venerable dome of your minster 
from the forest, but I curse its form which reminds me 
of what we then suiTeyed for many a mile as we 
traversed the forest. For leagues before we approached 
the city, this object lay before us in relief upon the 
frosty blue sky ; and still it seemed never to increase. 
Such was the complaint of my little sister Mariamne, 
Most innocent child ! would that it never had increased 
for thy eyes, but remained for ever at a distance I 
That same hour began the series of monstrous indigni- 
ties which terminated the career of my ill-fated family. 
As we drew up to the city gates, the ojQScer who 
inspected the passports, finding my mother and sisters 
described as Jewesses, which in my mother's ears 
(reared in a region where Jews are not dishonoured) 
always sounded a title of distinction, summoned a 
subordinate agent, who in coarse terms demanded his 
toll. We presumed this to be a road-tax for the 
carriage and horses, but we were quickly undeceived ; a 
small sum was demanded for each of my sisters and my 
mother, as for so many head of cattle. I, fancying 
some mistake, spoke to the man temperately, and, to 
do him justice, he did not seem desirous of insulting us ; 
but he produced a printed board, on which, along with 
the vilest animals, Jews and Jewesses were rated at so 
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much a head. Whilst we were debating the point, the 
officers of the gate wore a sneering smile upon their 
faces ; the postillions were laughing together ; and this, 
too, in the presence of three creatures whose exquisite 
beauty in different styles, agreeably to their diffewnt 
ages, would have caused noblemen to have fallen down 
and worshipped. My mother, who had never yet met 
with any flagrant insult on account of her national 
distinctions, was too much shocked to be capable of 
speaking. I whispered to her a few words, recalling 
her to her native dignity of mind, paid the money, and 
we drove to the prison. But the hour was past at 
which we could be admitted, and as Jewesses, my 
mother and sisters could not be allowed to stay in the 
dty ; they were to go into the Jewish quarter, a part of 
the suburb set apart for Jews, in which it was scarcely 
possible to obtain a lodging tolerably clean. My father, 
on the next day, we found, to our horror, at the point 
of death. To my mother he did not tell the worst of 
what he had endured. To me he told, that, driven to 
madness by the insults offered to him, he had upbraided 
the court-martial with their corrupt propensities, and 
had even mentioned that overtures had been made to 
him for quashing the proceedings in return for a sum 
of two millions of francs ; and Aat his sole reason for 
not entertaining the proposal was his distrust of those 
who made it. * They would have taken my money,' said 
he, * and then found a pretext for putting me to death 
— that I might tell no secrets.' This was too near the 
truth to be tolerated ; in concert with the local authori- 
ties, the military enemies of my father conspired against 
him ; witnesses were suborned ; and, finally, under 
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some antiquated law of the place, he was subjected, in 
secret, to a mode of torture which still lingers in the 
east of Europe. 

"He sank under the torture and the degradation. 
I, too, thoughtlessly — ^but by a natural movement of 
filial indignation — suffered the truth to escape me in 

conversing with my mother. And she ; but I will 

preserve the regular succession of things. My father 
died : but he had taken such measures, in concert with 
me, that his enemies should never benefit by his 
property. Meantime my mother and sisters had closed 
my father's eyes; had attended his remains to the 
grave ; and in every act connected with this last sad 
rite, had met with insults and degradations too mighty 
for human patience. My mother, now become incapa- 
ble of self-command, in the fury of her righteous grief, 
publicly and in court denounced the conduct of the 
magistracy ; taxed some of them with the vilest pro- 
posals to herself; taxed them as a body with having 
used instruments of torture upon my father; and 
finally, accused them of collusion with the French 
military oppressors of the district. This last was a 
charge under which they quailed, for by that time the 
French had made themselves odious to all who retained 
a spark of patriotic feeling. My heart sank within me 
when I looked up at the bench, this tribunal of tyrants, 
all purple or livid with rage ; when I looked at them 
alternately and at my noble mother with her weeping 
daughters — these so powerless, those so basely vindic- 
tive, and locally so omnipotent. Willingly I would 
have sacrificed all my wealth for a simple permission 
to quit this infernal city with my poor female relations, 

6* 
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safe and undislionoured. But far other were the 
intentions of that incensed magistracy. My mother was 
arrested, charged with some offence equal to petty 
treason, or scandalum magnatum^ or the sowing of 
sedition : and though what she said was true, where, 
alas! was she to look for evidence? Here was seen 
the want of gentlemen. Gentlemen, had they been 
even equally tyrannical, would have recoiled with 
shame from taking vengeance on a woman. And 
what a vengeance I Oh, heavenly powers ! that I should 
live to mention such a thing ! Man that is born of 
woman, to inflict upon woman personal scourging on 
the bare back, and through the streets at noonday! 
Even for Christian women, the punishment was severe 
which the laws assigned to the offence in question. 
But for Jewesses, by one of the ancient laws against 
that persecuted people, far heavier and more degrading 
punishments were annexed to almost every offence. 
What else could be looked for in a city which 
welcomed its Jewish guests by valuing them at its gates 
as brute beasts ! Sentence was passed, and the punish- 
ment was to be inflicted on two separate days, with an 
interval between each ; doubtless to prolong the 
tortures of mind, but under a vile pretence of alleviating 
the physical torture. Three days after would come the 
first day of punishment. My mother spent the time 
in reading her native Scriptures ; she spent it in prayer 
and in musing ; whilst her daughters clung and wept 
around her day and night, — grovelling on the ground 
at the feet of any people in authority that entered their 
mother's cell. That same interval — how was it passed 
by me ? Now mark, my friend. Every man in office, 
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9r that could be presumed to bear the slightest influence, 
every wife, mother, sister, daughter, of such men, I 
besieged morning, noon, and night I wearied them 
with my supplications. I humbled myself to the dust ; 
I, the haughtiest of God's creatures, knelt and prayed 
to them for the sake of my mother. I besought them 
that I might undergo the punishment ten times over in 
her stead. And once or twice I did obtain the 
encouragement of a few natural tears — given more, 
however, as I was told, to my piety than to my mother's 
deserts. But rarely was I heard out with patience; 
and from some houses repelled with personal indignities. 
The day came: I saw my mother half undressed by 
the base officials : I heard the prison gates expand : I 
heard the trumpets of the magistracy sound. She had 
warned me what to do ; I had warned myself. Would 
I sacrifice a retribution sacred and comprehensive, for 
the momentary triumph over an individual? If not, 
let me forbear to look out of doors : for I felt the self- 
same moment in which I saw the dog of an execu- 
tioner raise his accursed hand against my mother, 
swifter than the lightning would my dagger search his 
heart. When I heard the roar of the cruel mob, I 
paused ; endured ; forbore. I stole out by by-lanes of 
the city from my poor exhausted sisters, whom I left 
sleeping in each other's innocent arms, into the forest. 
There I listened to the shouting populace: there 
even I fancied that I could trace my poor mother's, 
route by the course of the triumphant cries. There, 
even then, even then, I made — oh ! silent forest, thou 
heardst me when I made — a vow that I have kept too 
faithfully. Mother, thou art avenged : sleep, daughter 
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of Jerusalem ! For at length the oppressor sleeps witk 
thee. And thy poor son has paid, in discharge of his 
VOW, the forfeit of his own happiness, of a Paradise 
opening upon earth, of a heart as innocent as thine, 
and a face as fair. 

"I returned, and found my mother returned: she 
slept by starts, but she was feverish and agitated ; and 
when she awoke and first saw me, she blushed as if I 
could think that real degradation had settled upon her. 
Then it was that I told her of my vow. Her eyes 
were lambent with fierce light for a moment; but, 
when I went on more eagerly to speak of my hopes 
and projects, she called me to her, kissed me, and 
whispered — * Oh, not so, my son : think not of me : 
think not of vengeance, think only of poor Berenice 
and Mariamne.' Ay, that thought was startling. Yet 
this magnanimous and forbearing mother, as I knew 
by the report of our one faithful female servant, had in 
the morning, during her bitter trial, behaved as 
might have become a daughter of Judas Maccabaeus : 
she had looked serenely upon the vile mob, and awed 
even them by her serenity ; she had disdained to utter 
a shriek when the cruel lash fell upon her fair skin. 
There is a point that makes the triumph over natural 
feelings of pain easy or not easy — ^the degree in which 
we count upon the sympathy of the bystanders. 
My mother had it not in the beginning ; but long before 
the end, her celestial beauty, the divinity of injured 
innocence, the pleading of common womanhood in the 
minds of the lowest class, and the reaction of manly 
feeling in the men, had worked a great change in the 
mob. Some began now to threaten those who had 
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been active in insulting her: the silence of awe and 
respect succeeded to noise and uproar; and feelings 
which they scarcely understood mastered the rude 
rabble as they witnessed more and more the patient 
fortitude of the sufferer. Menaces began to rise 
towards the executioner. Things wore such an aspect 
that the magistrates put a sudden end to the scene. 

" Tliat day we received permission to go home 
to our poor house in the Jewish quarter. I know not 
whether you are learned enough in Jewish usages to be 
aware, that in every Jewish house, where old traditions 
are kept up, there is one room consecrated to confusion ; 
a room always locked up and sequestered from vulgar 
use, except on occasions of memorable affliction, where 
everything is purposely in disorder — broken — shattered 
— mutilated, — to typify, by symbols appalling^ to the 
eye, that desolation which has so long trampled on 
Jerusalem, and the ravages of the boar within the vine- 
yards of Judea. My mother, as a Hebrew princess, 
maintained all traditional customs ; even in this wretched 
suburb she had her * chamber of desolation.' There it 
was that I and my sisters heard her last words. The 
rest of her sentence was to be cairied into effect within 
a week. She, meantime, had disdained to utter any word 
of fear ; but that energy of self-control had made tlfc 
suffering but the more bitter. Fever and dreadful agi- 
tation had succeeded. Her dreams showed sufficiently 
to us, who watched her couch, that terror for the future 
mingled with the sense of degradation for the past. 
Nature asserted her rights. But the more she shrank 
from the suffering, the more she did proclaim how 
severe it had been, and consequently how noble the 
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self-conquest. Yet as her weakness increased, so did 
her terror ; until I besought her to take comfort, assuring 
her that, in case any attempt should be made to force 
her out again to public exposure, 1 would kill the man 
who came to execute the order — ^that we would all die 
together — and there would be a common end to her 
injuries and her fears. She was reassured by what 
I told her of my belief that no future attempt would be 
made upon her. She slept more tranquilly; but her 
fever increased.; and slowly she slept away into the 
everlasting sleep which knows of no to-morrow. 

" Here came a crisis in my fate. Should I stay and 
attempt to protect my sisters ? But, alas ! what power 
had I to do so amongst our enemies ? Rachel and 
I consulted ; and many a scheme we planned. Even 
whilst #we consulted, and the very night after my 
mother had been committed to the Jewish jurying- 
ground, came an officer, bearing an order for me 
to repair to Vienna. Some officer in the French army 
having watched the transaction respecting my parents, 
was filled with shame and grief. He wrote a statement 
of the whole to an Austrian officer of rank, my father's 
friend, who obtained from the Emperor an order, claim- 
ing me as a page of his own, and an officer in the 
Irousehold service. Oh,^Heavens ! what a neglect that 
it did not include my sisters ! However, the next best 
thing was that I should use my influence at the 
imperial court to get them passed to Vienna. This 
I did, to the utmost of my power. But seven months 
elapsed before I saw the Emperor. If my applications 
ever met his eye he might readily suppose that your 
city, my friend, was as safe a place as another for my 
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sisters. Nor did I myself know all its dangers. At 
length, with the Emperor's leave of absence, I returned. 
And what did I find ? Eight months had passed, and 
the faithful Bachel had died. The poor sisters, clingiDg 
together, but now utterly bereft of friends, knew not 
which way to turn. In this abandonment they fell into 
the insidious hands of the ruffian jailer. My eldest 
sister, Berenice, the stateliest and noblest of beauties, 
had attracted this ruffian's admiration whilst she was in 
the prison with her mother. And when I returned to 
your city, armed with the imperial passports for all, 
I found that Berenice had died in the villain's custody : 
nor could I obtain anythiog beyond a legal certificate of 
her death. And finally, the blooming, laughing Mari- 
amne, she also had died — and of affliction for the loss 
of her sister. You, my friend, had been absent upon 
your travels during the calamitous history I have 
recited. You had seen neither my father nor my 
mother. But you came in time to take under your 
protection, from the abhorred wretch the jailer, my 
little broken-hearted Mariamne. And when sometimes 
you fancied that you had seen me under other circum- 
stances, in her it was, my dear friend, and in her features 
that you saw mine. 

" Now was the world a desert to me. I cared little, 
in the way of love, which way I turned. But in 
the way of hatred I cared everything. I transferred 
myself to the Russian service with the view of gaining 
some appointment on the Polish frontier which might 
put it in ray power to execute my vow of destroying all 
the magistrates of your city. War, however, raged, and 
carried me into far other regions. It ceased, and there 
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was little prospect that another generation would 
see it relighted ; for the disturber of peace was a 
prisoner for ever, and all nations were exhausted. 
Now, then, it became necessary that I should adopt 
some new mode for executing my vengeance ; and the 
more so, because annually some were dying of those 
whom it was my mission to punish. A voice ascended 
to me day and night from the graves of my fether and 
mother, calling for vengeance before it should be too 
late. I took my measures thus : — Many Jews were 
present at Waterloo. From amongst these, all irritated 
against Napoleon for the expectations he had raised, 
only to disappoint, by his great assembly of Jews 
at Paris, I selected eight whom I knew familiarly 
as men hardened by military experience against the 
movements of pity. With these as my beagles, I 
hunted for some time in your forest before opening my 
regular campaign ; and I am surprised that you did not 
hear of the death which met the executioner, him I 
mean who dared to lift his hand against my mother. This 
man I met by accident in the forest ; and I slew him. I 
talked with the wretch as a stranger at first upon the 
memorable case of the Jewish lady. Had he relented, 
had he expressed compunction, I might have relented. 
But far otherwise : the dog, not dreaming to whom he 

spoke, exulted ; he But why repeat the villain's 

words ! I cut him to pieces. Next I did this : my 
agents I caused to matriculate separately at the college. 
They assumed the college dress. And now mark the 
solution of that mystery which caused such perplexity. 
Simply as students we all had an unsuspected admission 
at any house. Just then there was a common practice, 
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as you will remember, amongst the youngest students, 
of going out a-masking, — that is, of entering houses in 
the academic dress and with the face masked. This 
practice subsisted even during the most intense alarm 
from the murderers ; for the dress of the students was 
supposed to bring protection along with it. But even 
after suspicion had connected itself with this dress, 
it was sufficient that I should appear unmasked at the 
head of the maskers, to insure them a friendly reception. 
Hence the facility with which death was inflicted, 
and the unaccountable absence of any motion towards 
an alarm. I took hold of my victim, and he looked at 
me with smiling security. Our weapons were hid under 
our academic robes ; and even when we drew them out, 
and at the moment of applying them to the throat, they 
still supposed our gestures to be part of the pantomime 
we were performing. Did I relish this abuse of per- 
sonal confidence in myself? No — I loathed it, and 
I grieved for its necessity ; but my mother, a phantom 
not seen with bodily eyes, but ever present to my mind, 
continually ascended before me ; and still I shouted aloud 
to my astounded victim, * This comes from the Jewess ! 
Hound of hounds ! Do you remember the Jewess 
whom you dishonoured, and the oaths which you broke 
in order that you might dishonour her, and the right- 
eous law which you violated, and the cry of anguish 
from her son, which you scoffed at V Who I was, what 
I avenged, and whom, I made every man aware, 
and every woman, before I punished them. The details 
of the cases I need not repeat. One or two I was 
obliged, at the beginning, to commit to my Jews. The 
suspicion was thus, from the first, turned aside by the 
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notoriety of my presence elsewhere ; but I took care 
that none suffered who had not either been upon the 
guilty list of magistrates who condemned the mother, or 
of those who turned away with mockery from the 
supplication of the son. 

" It pleased God, however, to place a mighty tempta- 
tion in my path, which might have persuade me 
to forego all thoughts of vengeance, to forget my vow, 
to forget the voices which invoked me from the grave. 
This was Margaret Liebenheim. Ah ! how terrific 
appeared my duty of bloody retribution, after her angePs 
Tace and angel's voice had calmed me. With respect 
to her grandfather, strange it is to mention, that never 
did my innocent wife appear so lovely as precisely in the 
relation of grand-daughter. So beautiful was her good- 
ness to the old man, and so divine was the childlike 
innocence on her part, contrasted with the guilty recol- 
lections associated with him — for he was amongst the 
guiltiest towards my mother — still I delayed his punish- 
ment to the last ; and for his child's sake I would have 
pardoned him — nay, I had resolved to do so, when 
a fierce Jew, who had a deep malignity towards 
this man, swore that he would accomplish his vengeance 
at all events, and perhaps might be obliged to include 
Margaret in the ruin, unless I adhered to the original 
scheme. Then I yielded ; for circumstances armed this 
man with momentary power. But the night .fixed on 
was one in which I had reason to know that my 
wife would be absent, for so I had myself arranged 
with her, and the unhappy counter-arrangement I 
do not yet understand. Let me add that the 
sole purpose of my clandestine marriage was to sting 
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randfather's mind with the belief that his family 
t)een dishonoured, even as he had dishonoured 

He learned, as I took care that he should, 
his grand-daughter carried about with her the 
ises of a mother, and did not know that she had 
motion of a wife. This discovery made him, in one 
become eager for the marriage he had previously 
ed ; and this discovery also embittered the misery 
s death. At the moment I attempted to think 
jf my mother's wrongs ; but in spite of all I could 
bis old man appeared to me in the light of 
iret's grandfather ; and had I been left to myself, 
ould have been saved. As it was, never was 
r equal to mine when I met her flying to his 
IT. I had relied upon her absence ; and the 
jT of that moment, when her eye fell upon me in 
jry act of seizing her grandfather, far transcended 
e that I have suflfered in these terrific scenes. She 
i in my arms, and I and another carried her up- 
and procured water ; meantime her grandfather 
►een murdered even whilst Margaret fainted. I 
lowever, under the fear of discoveiy, though 
anticipating a rencontre with herself, forestalled the 
lation requisite in such a case, to make my 
ct intelligible. I had told her, under feigned 
1, the story of my mother and my sisters. She 
their wrongs ; she had heard me contend for the 
of vengeance. Consequently, in our parting inter- 
one word only was required to place myself in a 
>osition to her thoughts. I needed only to say 

that son; that unhappy mother, so miserably 
led and outraged, was mine. 
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" As to the jailer, he was met by a party of us. Not 
suspecting that any of us could be connected with the 
family, he was led to talk of the most hideous details 
with regard to my poor Berenice. The child had not, 
as had been insinuated, aided her own degradation, but 
had nobly sustained the dignity of her sex and her 
family. Such advantages as the monster pretended to 
have gained over her — sick, desolate, and latterly deli- 
rious — were, by his own confession, not obtained with- 
out violence. This was too much. Forty thousand 
lives, had he possessed them, could not have gratified 
my thirst for revenge. Yet had he but showed courage, 
he should have died the death of a soldier. But the 

wretch showed cowardice the most abject, and ^but 

you know his fate. 

"Now then all is finished, and human nature is 
avenged. Yet, if you complain of the bloodshed and 
the terror, think of the wrongs which created my rights ; 
think of the sacrifice by which I gave a tenfold strength 
to those rights; think of the necessity for a dreadful 
concussion, and shock to society, in order to carry my 
lessons into the councils of princes. 

" This will now have been effected. And ye, victims 
of dishonour, will be glorified in your deaths ; ye will 
not have suffered in vain, nor died without a monument 
Sleep therefore, sister Berenice — sleep, gentle Mariam- 
ne,in peace. And thou, noble mother, let the outrages 
sown in thy dishonour rise again and blossom in wide 
harvest of honour for the women of thy afflicted race. 
Sleep, daughters of Jerusalem, in the sanctity of your 
sufferings. And thou, if it be possible, even more 
beloved daughter of a Christian fold, whose company 
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was too soon denied to him in life, open thy grave 
to receive him who, in the hour of death, wishes to 
remember no title which he wore on earth but that of 
thy chosen and adoring lover, 

" Maximilian.'' 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENtS. 

A PAT man, with a very red face, rushed distractedly 
into the lobby of Pigston Hall, in Leicestershire ; and 
after succeeding, with great difficulty, in getting into a 
huge livery-coat, which was yet a good deal too small 
for him — throwing forward first one arm, then the 
other, then both together — sinking his head and raising 
his shoulders — and in short going through all the evo- 
lutions consequent on a tight fit, he listened attentively 
for a minute or two, with his ear at the very key-hole 
of the front door, and, finally, as if satisfied with the 
result of his observation, threw himself into an arm- 
chair, and said, with a sigh, which evidently gave him 
great relief, " It wasn't nobody after all ! Sich a set of 
lazy hounds them house-servants is!" pursued our 
friend — deterging his scarlet brow with a still more 
scarlet cotton. "I remembers when I was in Sir 
Charles's stables, afore I became master's butler, we 
managed the stable boys wery different. And I thinks 
I may say, without any wanity, that I never spoke to a 
under-helper in my life, without either a slap over the 
head with a pitch-fork, or a good dig in the ribs with 
my fist ; but them footmen wont stand it, and that's 

the reason the brutes is never in time. Thomas ! 

leave off* a-palavering with that 'ere Marianne, will ye, 
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and come here ! I 'spects the company every minute.** 
But Thomas seemed to prefer palavering with Mari- 
anne to cooling his heels in the hall. 

" Time enough ?" continued the impatient hutler, as 
if in answer to some response of the dilatory Thomas. 
" Time enough ? how is a man in the country to know 
whether it's time enough or not ? Did you ever hear 
of any two clocks being in the same story ? Why, it's 
perhaps seven o'clock at Sheepsbury now, and only half 
after five at Swanfield. You come up here, I tell ye, 
or somebody's sure to play a tune on the knocker afore 
we're ready to dance to it. Dang it !" he added, in a 
lower note, " if I had sich a feller as that in the stable, 
wouldn't I stick a two-prong into his shoulder — that's 
all!" 

Whether awed by the magisterial voice of his supe- 
rior, or rejected by the aforesaid Marianne, we cannot 
say, but Thomas at last made his appearance — his hair 
thickly powdered, and tremendously curled — his coat 
white and yellow — his waistcoat blue velvet — his con- 
tinuations of the same splendid colour and material — 
and his stockings flesh-coloured silk ; a breathing con- 
densation of all that is hateful and disgusting in human 
nature — an over-fed and over-dressed flunky. "Did 
you require my assistance particularly, Mr. Tippings ?" 
said Thomas, as he lounged towards the door ; " for at 
that moment I was somewhat more deliciously engag- 
ed ?" 

" Making love and" — 

" Pardon me, Mr. Tippings ; other people, perhaps, 
make love, and a dismal manufacture I should think it 
was ; but somehow or other, it always happens that 
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whenever I begin speaking to a pretty girl, 'tis ready 
made" — 

" Well, well, never mind about that," said Mr. Tip- 
pings, evidently regretting the abolition of corporal 
punishments, which used to be the pride and buckler 
of the stable service. " Where's David ?" 

" Here I are, and no mistake — ^though, crickey, I feels 
as if I wasn't quite myself neither in these here ouda- 
cious breeches — I never was out of fustians before." 

"Now, then, let's be ready," said Mr. Tippings. 
" You, Thomas, go and stand near the drawing-room 
door ; you, David, be near me, and take the gentlemen's 
hats — if they don't take 'm in with them, and the ladies' 
scarfs. I'll give the name, and Thomas is sure to hear 
it without your bawling it out too — so do nothing but 
bow as the company passes. Then as soon as they're 
all arrived, oflf I goes and gets into my plain coat — ^for 
a real butler is a cut above livery — and you get the 
dinner on the table as hard as you can. Most of the 
strangers will bring their own men, so there'll be lots 
of waiting. Now then, steady — I hears wheels." 

But as this last declaration of Mr. Tippings' proved to 
be unfounded, we conclude it was a ruse of that worthy 
functionary to get quit of Thomas. Thomas proceeded 
to the other end of the lobby, David ranged himself 
beside Mr. Tippings, and that gentleman was on the 
very point of opening his mouth to illuminate David's 
understanding, when his attention was arrested by a 
noise at one of the side doors, and his eye rested — 
inflated with anger and surprise — on three or four of 
the female domestics, who had taken up that position to 
have a peep of the company as they passed; it wfM 
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against all Mr. Tippings' notions of propriety and eti- 
quette. " Well, if this ain't a shindy ! all the petticoats 
in the house come up to look at the arrivals, as if it 
was a trial-run for the Derby ! I say, you gals ! you 
must be oflf every one of ye. — Ha'n't you got your own 
business to attend to f 

The three other domestics tossed their heads as if dis- 
gusted at being feminded that they had anything to do 
but to amuse themselves ; but this demonstration did 
not suffice for the injured dignity of Marianne. She 
tripped across the hall, to the increased dismay of Mr. 
Tippings, and said, in not the pleasantest tones that a 
lady's-maid can assume — 

" Did you address yourself to me, Mr. Tippings, by 
that very appreciating appellation ?" 

"What appellation?" replied Mr. Tippings, anxious 
to get quit of his visiter. 

"Why, you called me 'gal !' Now, that's a name as 
I wont stand from nobody. If you were a gentleman, 
as a butler ought, you would call us young ladies." 

"Well, well — ^young lady, why ain't you attending 
your mistresses, — they're not all gone into the drawing- 
room yet ?" 

" My two young friends. Miss Vibbler and Miss Ara- 
bella — if you means them by that wulgar expression- 
has been there this twenty minutes. I assisted their 
hair myself, and gloved and shoed 'em before they went 
in." 

" But Miss Helen ?" pursued the butler — 

" Oh, her ! them poor relations must wait on them- 
selves. — She's no young friend of mine." 

"You should be happy to wait on sich a beautiful 

1 
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critter, you should," said Mr. Tippings, waxing warm. 
"By dad ! — if I could tie up hair " — 

" Why don't you try ?" said Marianne, with a sneer. 
** But a poor curate's orphan daughter should not hold 
her head so high." 

" Her head — poor dear lady !" said the butler ; '* she 
never seems to hold up her head at all ; and such a 
head it is to hold up — small ears, large eyes, broad 
front, long neck. She's regular thorough-bred, — and 
master's sister was a lucky woman to marry such a 
true gentleman as Mr. Welby." 

" A curate !" again repeated Miss Marianne, with a 
toss. "A man in a threadbare coat, making a small 
perquisite to his wages by keeping pooples !" 

"He was my old master. Sir Charies's younger 
brother, and the best judge of si horse in the county ; 
and as to them pooples, how could he help it, when it 
was all he had to do ? Sir Charles was ruined ; the old 
hall mortgaged ; nobody gave him a living ; he couldn't 
go into service, where he might have been comfortable, 
and saved a little for his old age ; and so you see he. 
was forced to take in three or four young gentlemen to 
fit them for .college — and a hard enough work he found 
it ; at least I remembers when all the strappers and sta- 
ble-boys was my pooples at Sir Charles's, they led me 
the life of a dog. But never let me hear you say a 
word against Miss Helen, — she's the beautifullest angel 
on earth, and would come in very near the winning post 
against most of them in heaven. So be off — be off, — 
the company's coming at last." 

And wheels gritted on the gravel in front of the hall 
vloor. Marijinne flew across the hall ; D^vid drew new 
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to be ready to receive the visiters. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat- 
tat, rat-tat-tat, tat-tat-tat! The door flew open, and 
down the steps of a plain yellow chariot skipped an old 
gentleman, a little over-dressed, with bright green 
waistcoat crossed by two or three gold chains — large 
gold seals dangling from his watch pocket — and an 
appearance of having paid extraordinary attention to 
his toilet. 

" Mr. Bagsby !" said Mr. Tippings, when the gentle- 
man had fairly entered the hall. 

" Mr. Bagsby," repeated Thomas, throwing open the 
drawing-room door, and in a short time tlie ancient 
dandy was lost to the admiring eyes of Tippings, David, 
and the four maids. 

" Now, David," said Mr. Tippings, " you wouldn't 
believe, to see that 'ere little man in his Sunday clothes 
as he is to-day, that he's nothing but a regular-built 
attorney ; that little fellow sits all day on a three-legged 
stool, poring over poor devils' title-deeds that he has got 
into his clutches. There ain't a gentleman within 
twenty miles that dares to say his land's his own, or his 
soul either, for old Bagsby's sure to have some mort- 
gage or flaw, or some devilry or another, to get them 
all into his power. So you see, though everybody 
hates him, and knows him to be a thief, they can't do 
without him : and I'll be bound that nasty little var- 
mint is more attended to than e'er an honest gentleman 
in the country. It's a most aggravating circumstance, 
David." 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

" Mrs. Higgles, Miss Harrabellar Higgles, Miss Juliar 
Higgles ;" — and three ladies, dressed exactly alike, each 
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with a white pocket-handkerchief in the right hand, aud 
a vinaigrette in the left, tripped across the hall, and 
were ushered hy Thomas into the drawing-room. 

"For my own part, David," said Mr. Tippings, "I 
ain't partial to mothers and daughters heing all of the 
same age. It destroys all sort of variety in the female 
sex, and, besides, ain't at all fair to the young ones. 
That 'ere is a rich widdy and her two daughters, that 
goes a husband-hunting every year to Bath or Chelten- 
ham, and comes back to their villa near Melton to prac- 
tise on the hunt. But it's no go — they cut it too fine ; 
and I bets you, though I did not know the man from 
Adam, that old Higgles was a banker. They ha'n't the 
breed, and no clipping and trimming can hide the want 
of blood." 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

A tall gentleman stept leisurely from a very hand- 
some phaeton, and with as much deliberation as if he 
were performing the most important act of his life, gave 
his hat to David, and with a small pocket comb 
arranged the few locks he still retained, in a circle 
round his brow and top of his head, to hide the defi- 
ciency of the crop, in these quarters, and after being 
joined by his companion, a young man of three or 
four-and-twenty, gave his name to th« attentive Tip- 
pings, " Sir Hubsty Pippen." 

" And the other gentleman, sir ?" 

"Oh — Charles — ay — never mind, say Sir Hubsty 
Pippen and friend." 

" Sir Hubsty Pippen and friend," bawled Mr. Tip- 
pings, anxious that the announcement should reach 
Thomas's ears correctly ; but in spite of all his bawling, 
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that functionary failed to catch the names, and ushered 
them into the drawing-room as Sir Snubsy Whipping 
and Mr. Brend. 

"Now, that Sir Hubsty Pippen, David," said the 
cicerone to his assistant, " is what I calls a real pervari- 
cating sort of a ticket. He hasn't a fardin' of his own, 
but he knows everybody else that has fardens ; so it 
comes to the same thing. He follows a kind of trade 
they call being an executor, and takes care of all the 
rich old gentlemen's properties till their sons comes ris- 
ing twenty-two ; and all the time they're colts, mind ye, 
you wouldn't know this same Sir Hubsty for anything 
but the squire himself. He keeps up all the expenses, 
and p'rhaps a little more ; stables choke full ; subscrip- 
tions to the hunt ; butchers, bakers, grocers, wine-mer- 
chants, just the same ; — so you see it's a jolly good 
thing to be an executor, David ; for the little boy's at 
school all this while, at maybe fifty pounds a-year, and 
Sir Hubsty's a spending all the rest to keep up the re- 
spectability of the family. I dare say, David, you 
never knew he wasn't owner himself of Maldon Manor, 
and thought he pulled down the house, and was just 
a-building it up again, to please his own taste." 

" Noa, I can't say I ever did, Mr. Tippings, 'cause I 
never heard tell of he before — nor Maldon Manor 
either." 

" Never heard of Maldon Manor ? the best breeding 
stable in this county. The young squire has been 
a-travelling in Rome and Italy, and other foreign conti- 
nents, as they calls 'em ; but he'll be home soon again, 
I hope, and turn old Sir Hubsty about his business." 

A repetition of the rat-tat-tat of the previous visiters 
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interrupted the stream of Mr. Tip pings' eloquence, and 
gave admission to the Rev. Mr. Spinks and Dr. Ladle, 
who had walked across the fields from the neighbouring 
town. At last, after a long pause, Mr. Fitzwalter 
Snifky, and Mr. Algernon Horatio Montalvan Smith, 
completed the party. 

" Now, then," said Mr. Tippings, as the last echoes 
of Thomas's announcement died away at the drawing- 
room door, " tell cook to send up the dinner. I must 
just walk into my black clothes; and, David, you go 
and strike the gong the moment you hears me clap my 
hands at the sideboard." 



THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

Mrs. Vibbler and her two daughters had been in an 
amazing state of agitation two or three days before 
the party, and had exerted themselves to the utmost, 
from an early hour that morning, in what they called 
setting the drawing-room to rights. The linen covers 
were taken off all the sofas and chairs; the green 
cloth lifted from the carpet : two or three vases filled 
with flowers; the two alabaster ladies on the mantel- 
piece, who obligingly condescended to hold two brass 
candlesticks, were supplied with spermaceti candles ; the 
piano moved further from the wall ; the ottoman 
wheeled into its proper position ; and the whole room 
turned topsy-turvy, and made to look as uninhabitable 
as possible. These labours were concluded, and their 
own toilets finished, by half-past five o'clock ; and 
exactly at that hour they took their stations to receive 
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the company. Mrs. Vibbler stood about six feet in front 
of the rug, supported on each side by one of her daugh- 
ters, and was ready, by taking a graduated number of 
steps forward, to apportion the cordiality of her recep- 
tion to the different ranks and degrees of her visiters. 
Some she would allow to walk the whole way up to 
where she stood, while to others she skipped three or 
four steps forward, and received them almost at the 
door ; and after the guests had shaken hands with the 
mother, the same ceremony was performed, a little to 
one side, with each of the daughters ; and the final act 
of reception performed by a repetition of the interesting 
form with Mr. Vibbler himself, a stout little man, 
who stood bobbing his bald pate, and looking immense- 
ly satisfied with himself and all mankind, with his back 
to the fireplace, and his coat-tails turned slightly over, 
from the force of habit, though it was now the height 
of summer, and the grate was filled with flowers. 

" I wonder who'll come first," said Miss Arabella, 
fixing her scarf, and taking up her appointed position. 

" Oh, Mr. Montalvan Smith, of course," replied her 
sister, with some bitterness in her tone ; " he's always 
the first arrival, wherever he has a chance of meeting 
people that can be pleased with his nonsense." 

" Well," retorted Miss Arabella, " if he's the first to 
come, there's another person who is always the last to 
go. That odious creature, Mr. Snifky, would sit up all 
night if people didn't hint him out of the house." 

" My dears," interposed the mother, " they are both 
most delightful young men. I don't think any of them 
can have less than a thousand a-year ; and although 
Mr. Snifky squints" 
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"Squints, mamma!" screamed Miss Vibbler; "he 
does nothing of the kind. I don't stand up for his 
good looks in any other respect, but his eyes are cer- 
tainly beautiful." 

" One of them is certainly not very bad — the right 
one," said Miss Arabella, with an amiable effort to sup- 
port her sister's assertion. 

"And although Mr. Montalvan Smith is slightly 
lame," continued the mother 

" Lame, mamma I You must be joking," exclaimed 
Arabella in her turn. 

"No, no, mamma," kindly interposed the eldest 
sister ; " you're too hard on Mr. Smith ; he is not lame — 
at least not in both legs ; a sort of' limp with the left 
foot— but that's all." 

"Well, they're both very agreeable, fashionable 
young men ; and I hope you'll be as civil to them as 
you can," said the mother. " And now be ready — I 
hear a knock at the front door." 

"Who will it be? Oh, I so long to know," said 
Miss Arabella ; " I hope it isn't that talking, noisy man, 
Sir Hubsty Pippen ; and he always brings such queer 
kind of people with him — actors or authors, or men of 
genius as he calls them." 

" My dear, he's a great patron of the fine arts ; and 
it's a great thing, I assure you, that Sir Hubsty comes 
to Pigston. He quite sets the fashion in this part of 
the country, and in London too, they say." 

" La, mamma, I donH believe that," replied the eldest 
hope ; " for Mr. Snifky has often told me he doesn't 
know him. If he were really so fashionable as he pre- 
tends, he would certainly belong to the Grarrick.'* 
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" The Garrick, my dear I what's the Garrick ?" 

"Mr. Snifky's club in London, mamma; quite the 
genteel club." 

"Oh yes, mamma, Mr. Smith belongs to it too," 
added Miss Arabella ; " it's far the most select club in 
London." 

" Well, my dears, if Sir Hubsty brings any person 
with him to-day, as he always does, you can treat 
him just as you like. I hate men of genius. I 
never knew any man of genius worth three hundred 
a-year. Mr. Vibbler's half-sister married a man of 
genius " — 

" A vicar, mamma — ha, ha, ha !" 

"Well, and you see what his genius has done for 
Helen. I really wish Sir Hubsty would not bring any 
of his clever people here." 

" Oh, hang them !" chimed in Mr. Vibbler, " I hate 
them; they always try to make a man ridiculous — at 
least they do me — which is very insulting — and shows 
they don't know their position in life." 

"Ha! Mr. Bagsby !" exclaimed Mrs. Vibbler, taking 
two steps in advance, followed at regular distances by 
her aides-de-camp ; " I'm so glad to see you, and so 
sorry you couldn't bring Mrs. Bagsby !" 

" She's very sorry she couldn't come ; but she had to 
take one of the children to school." 

" To school ?" said Mrs. Vibbler ; " I wonder you can 
part with the little dears." 

" But what can I do, ma'am ? Education" — 

" Oh yes ; but with such a nice large house as yours, 
why don't you keep a governess ?" 

" I don't like them, ma'am ? you can't treat them like 

1* 
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ladies, and they won't consent to be treated like servants, 
— so what can you do with them ?" 

" Ah, you are always such a good kind-hearted man," 
replied Mrs. Vibbler. " Many people would make no 
scruple of treating them any how they pleased. I wish 
people of that kind would have a little less pride ; but 
it's so diflScult to find a situation to please them." 

" I wonder you don't recommend poor dear Helen to 
think of something of the kind, mamma," said Miss 
Arabella ; " it would make her so independent As for 
me, I would rather do anything than be a burden to 
other people." 

" That's because you have a noble, generous spirit," 
replied the mother, with a glance of proud approval to 
her amiable daughter ; *' but some people think very 
differently; and besides," she added in a lower tone, 
" your father wont hear of it." 

" ' Do, Bagsby ?" said the venerable sire, when his 
visitor had stood the attack of the vanguard and drop- 
ped into his moorings at one side of the fireplace. 
"Very hot, isn't it?" 

"Yes; and besides, my dear sir, I have been very 
much bothered to-day about an affair in which, of 
course, you are deeply interested." 

" Oh, indeed !" replied Mr. Vibbler, in a low tone, 
• and dropping his ear to the mouth of Mr. Bagsby. 

" The creditors will come to a compromise and pay 
Miss Welby twelve thousand pounds, with interest since 
her father's death, if she releases the late Sir Charles's 
estate." 

" Ah, you surprise me !" replied Mr. Vibbler, and 
after a short pause, added, " I can claim, I suppose ?" 
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" Yes ; maintenance during that time, at a reasonable 
rate." 

" Let me see — I've treated her exactly, of course, as 
my own daughters — every luxury. I should think, 
Bagsby, nobody could think me very avaricious if I 
claimed two hundred a-year : what with her maid and 
the carriage, and accomplishments, and all that sort of 
thing, money is soon run away with." 

" I don't know," answered Bagsby, drily ; " but Sir 
Hubsty Pippen, who was left Sir Charles's executor, 
has taken the business into his own hands, and will 
perhaps find an opportunity of speaking to you about 
it to-night. In the meantime, had not Miss Welby 
better be informed of her good fortune ?" 

" Eh — ah — bless me ! yes. I heard Mrs. Vibbler say 
something about there not being room at the table 
to-day; but she had better be called. Arabella, my 
dear, go and tell your cousin Helen to put on 
her things as soon as she can, and come and dine with 



us." 



"Oh papa, she says she has a headache. When 
mamma offered to give her a place at the side-table, 
she" 

" Go and bid her come directly. Tell her she's par- 
ticularly wanted. She's a most excellent girl, and does 
always as she's told." 

" Well, ril tell her, since you wish it," answered Miss 
Arabella, as she sulked out of the room ; " I shouldn't 
be surprised if Mr. Bagsby wants her as his governess, 
after all." 

" My dear Mrs. Higgles !" said Mrs. Vibbler, rushing 
forward nearly to the door — " this is so kind — and dear 
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Arabella too — her cold is better? — and Julia? — Fm 
80 glad !" 

There was a tremendous shaking of hands and bow- 
ing of heads, and inquiries about each other, and dis- 
courses about the weather, that lasted two or three 
minutes, before the three ladies got safely past Mrs. 
Vibbler, and then accompanied by the two Miss 
Vibblers, who had both resumed their appointed stations 
once more, they sailed up the room to exchange broad- 
sides with Mr. Vibbler and Mr. Bagsby. 

" I was so delighted to get your invitation before we 
had fairly started for Leamington," said Mrs. Higgles. 
" We go positively next week." 

" Indeed 1" 

" Oh yes — my girls and I find the country so dull and 
tiresome — no person worth seeing within miles and miles 
of us ; and the season is just beginning." 

" 'Pon my word, Mrs. Higgles, we're greatly indebted 
to you for the high opinion you have of your neigh- 
bours," said Mr. Bagsby. 

"Oh! the present company always excepted, you 
know. And as for dear Mrs. Vibbler — and dear Mrs. 
Bagsby, too — I don't know what I could do without 
them ; and my girls are enchanted with your daughters, 
too — aren't you, girls ?" 

" Oh yes, mamma, we are such friends !" — replied the 
two Miss Higgleses in chorus. 

" Quite a romantic attachment ! my girls have such 
hearts ! they would make a pretty picture — wouldn't 
they ?" — And the four young ladies had thrown them- 
selves into the most amiable attitudes they could 
assume; the two Arabellas locked hand in hJtnd; 
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and the right arm of Miss Vibbler thrown around 
Miss Higgles's waist But the instant the drawing- 
room door was opened, the two Miss Vibblers tore 
themselves from their friends, and jumped into their 
places at the side of their mamma, ready to receive the 
next comers as they had done their predecessors. 

The next comers on this occasion were Sir Hubsty 
Pippen and his friend ; or as Thomas with the voice of 
a town-crier announced them, " Sir Snubsy Whipping 
and Mr. Brend." 

" You see I've brought a friend with me as usual," 
began the knight. 

" Delighted, I am sure, to see Mr. Brend," replied 
Mrs. Vibbler, with a smile to Sir Hubsty, and a cold 
and condescending bow to the unexpected guest. 

•" My friend has such admirable taste in architecture, 
that I couldn't do less than take his opinion on the 
alterations going on at the Manor ; and I'm glad to say 
he approves of them entirely." 

" An architect !" whispered Miss Arabella to her sis- 
ter. " It was a painter last time. What can he mean 
by bringing such people here ?" 

" He's a good-looking young man, too," replied Miss 
Vibbler ; " ho might almost j ass for a gentleman any- 
where." 

Mr. Vibbler, who generally followed his wife's lead, 
received the knight and his companion in exactly the 
same manner as she had done — shaking hands with Sir 
Hubsty, and bowing superciliously to Mr. Brend. That 
individual not being noticed by the Amphytrions, nor 
presented to any others of the party, seemed to submit 
very patiently to the neglect, and amused himself by 
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turning over a few books on one of the side tables. 
The doctor and the clergyman soon after were ushered 
in ; and the convei-sation began to grow general. Mr. 
Vibbler looked several times at his watch, and his face 
lighted up with a glow of pleasure when the party 
finally received its completion, by the introduction of 
the two fashionable friends, Mr. Fitzwalter Snifky, and 
Mr. Algernon Horatio Montalvan Smith. 

" Last arrived !" said the latter gentleman. " Ton 
my honour it isn't my fault — I couldn't get my groom 
to let me have the buggy a moment sooner ; but we 
didn't lose time on the road. Did we, Snifky ?" 

" No, no ; only temper, not time ; but that isn't of 
so much consequence, for as Bob Bunster of our club- 
no, by-the-by, 'twas Tom Swigsby — said to old Shanks, 
* When a man's temper is so bad as Smith's, it's the l^t 
thing that can happen to him to lose it.' You heard 
him say so. Smith, didn't you ?" 

" O yes — he's such a witty fellow, and quite a gentle- 
man too— isn't he, Snifky ?" 

" When he likes," said that facetious personage, with 
a knowing look ; " but sometimes, I may say, he is a 
great deal too severe." 

" Ah, so he is. What was it again he said to old 
Hubble, who is quite lame, and was holding forth about 
free trade. Do you recollect what it was, Snifky ?" 

" Let me see — was that his joke about boots ? no, I 
think it was about buckskins — I know it was something 
about leather." 

" Oh, do try to recollect," said Miss Vibbler, " it must 
be so very amusing." 

" Oh, now I recollect," said Mr. Montalvan Smith ; 
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" he said he thought such a gouty old blockhead as 
poor Hubble might see that the repeal of the leather- 
tax was the only way of taking oflf the pressure upon 
com. He had corns on his feet you know — ha, ha, 
haP 

" But youVe missed out the best of it, Smith — * and 
the substitution of a moderate fixed plaster' — I think 
that was capital." 

" Oh, it was indeed," giggled Miss Arabella Vibbler ; 
" he must be an immense genius." 

At this time a young lady, dressed with the utmost 
simplicity in black, glided noiselessly into the room — 
but not unobserved. Mr. Brend started when he saw her, 
and required an evident effort to command himself 
sufficiently to avoid attracting notice. It was a face and 
form that might well have awakened surprise in this 
every-day world of stuffed-out shapes and unmeaning 
faces. A high pale brow, deriving additional whiteness 
from the lustrous black hair that hung in simple braids ; 
eyes filled with an expression of exquisite softness, but 
which it was easy to see might be kindled with in- 
stantaneous fire ; a countenance altogether of a winning, 
and at the same time of high intellectual beauty, was 
united to a figure of the most graceful proportions, 
forming a combination of dignity and elegance that 
might have fitted her equally for a sylph or a tragic 
queen. But, alas I alas ! there was nothing of the 
queen, however much there might be of tragic, in poor 
Helen Welby's melancholy glance ; and, after a cold 
recognition from Mrs. Higgles and her daughters, she 
crept quietly to one side, and seated herself near to the 
piano, not far from where Mr. Brend was occupied in 
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looking at the books. The conversation was proceed- 
ing with the utmost animation among the rest of the 
party. Sir Hubsty, and Mr. Vibbler, and Mr. Bagsby, 
were busy discussing some important matter in an under 
tone of voice, near the fire-place ; Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Snif ky were clubbing their recollections of Mr. Swigsb/s 
witticisms for the delectation of the young ladies ; Dr. 
Ladle was relating to the old ones an interesting case 
of hydrophobia he was attending in the neighbouring 
parish ; and all were,, in fact, so occupied, that they 
did not perceive the advance made by Mr. Brend 
towards the grand piano, at the side of which Helen 
Welby was seated. She also seemed not aware of his 
approach, though it was evident to an attentive observer, 
from the compression of Tier lips, and the paleness of 
her countenance, that she was prepared for some effort 
which required her utmost exertion to enable her to 
undergo. 

" Helen," he said, in a low voice, which reached no 
ears but hers to whom it was addressed ; " Helen !" 

But no answer proceeded from the pale lips of what 
might have been mistaken for a statue of repressed and 
painful emotion. She felt that if she spoke she should 
lose her self-command. 

" For three years I have obeyed you, Helen. I have 
never seen you, nor written to you — till ten days ago. — 
Did you receive my letter ?" 

" Yes." 

" And gave me no answer — and give me no answer 
now ?" 

" I give you the same answer as before." 

" And that is" 
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" Never !" 

" Dinner's on the table," said our old friend Mr. Tip- 
pings, now radiant in black habiliments, while at the 
same time the gong sent up a sound as if it sold thunder 
by retail, and was now packing up a sixpence worth. 
Mr. Vibbler presented his arm to Mrs. Higgles, Sir 
Hubsty marched off with Mi-s. Vibbler, Messrs. Smith 
and Snif ky led out the two Miss Vibblers, while the 
Doctor and Mr. Spinks performed the same office to the 
two Misses Higgles. Mr. Bagsby stepped forward, but 
bowed good-naturedly when he saw that Mr. Brend had 
offered his services to Helen, and brought up the rear 
with some jocular remark about old married fellows 
always being cut out. And so, through the study, 
which united the drawing-room to the dining-room, the 
whole party marched ; and, after sundry choppings and 
changings, they all found themselves comfortably seated 
at last ; and as soon as Mr. Spinks had pronounced a 
few cabalistic words, at the request of Mrs. Vibbler, the 
covers were whisked off as if by magic, and the dinner 
was fairly begun. 



TUB DINING-ROOM. 

Mrs. Vibbler sat at the head of the table, and was 
assisted in the distribution of an enormous salmon, by 
her right-hand neighbour, Sir Hubsty Pippen. On her 
left was seated the clergyman, Mr. Spinks, a man of 
simple mind and healthy appetite, whose mouth was 
filled with good things — but not those recorded in Joe 
Miller. The rest of the party sat in the order in which 
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they had left the drawing-room, the Miss Vibblen 
rejoicing in the attentions of their respective swains, and 
all of them, luckily, too busy to pay any attention to 
the proceedings of two people so completely below the 
salt as the orphan Helen Welby and the unknown Mr. 
Brend. 

" Did you say your friend was an architect, or artist, 
or something of that kind, Sir Hubsty ?" inquired Mrs. 
Vibbler. 

"Oh, decidedly — an architect, — such a genius for 
building castles !" 

" Indeed ! and I suppose he is professionally engaged, 
since you brought him to Maldon Manor ?" 

" No doubt of it. He has been doing nothing but 
making his plans, and perfecting his designs ; perhapa 
he may show you one of them this evening." 

"Oh, you're very good. Sir Hubsty, but I never 
could understand anything of the kind. I hope he 
will succeed in his present undertaking ; for it will be 
an immense improvement to the neighbourhood to have 
the Manor tastefully fitted up. When do you expect 
Mr. Maldon home ? — where is he just now ?" 

" He is abroad at present ; but I should think he will 
take possession in a very few months. I am as busy as 
a steam-engine in getting ready an account of my 
stewardship. Mr. Bagsby, too, is nearly fagged to 
death ; but in a very short time my hands will be free, 
and then I shall bestow my whole care on poor Sir 
Charles's affairs. You are connected with the 
Welbys ?" 

" My husband's sister married his brother, the cler- 
gyman — ^poor man ! I did not know him ; — ^he visited 
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nowhere ; but lie was a good creature, I understand, 
and we are as kind as possible to his daughter, who 
was left quite dependent on our charity; for though 
we had two girls of our own, we couldn't bear to see 
the poor creature starve, you know ; so she has lived 
with us ever since his death. My girls, sweet dears, are 
very kind to her, and always wish to divide their old 
dresses between her and their maid. But Helen is a 
little too proud for her situation, and constantly 
refuses everything." 

" Indeed ! She must be a silly sort of a creature, this 
Miss Welby." 

" She is indeed, between ourselves. Sir Hubsty ; aud 
so proud there's no bearing her. K we could find out 
any way of getting her well disposed of, it would be a 
great satisfaction to us all. She has no chance, poor 
^ing, as long as she remains here, as, of course, my 
daughters put her a little into the back-ground ; but if 
some respectable curate, or even some attorney " — 

" I will speak about it this evening," said Sir Hubsty, 
in a tone of voice that somewhat startled Mrs. Vibbler, 
in the midst of her benevolent intentions towards her 
niece. There was something in it almost rude, and 
when she looked at him, she detected the last wrinkles 
of a sneer of ineffable disdain, which his stiffened 
features were vainly endeavouring to convert into a 
smile. After a while he succeeded, and the conversa- 
tion passed off into another channel. 

" Rachel certainly is a great actress," said Mr. Alger- 
non Horatio Montalvan Smith to his listening neigh- 
bour. Miss Arabella, in whose eyes he appeared the 
greatest and most eloquent critic in the world ; " but 
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still there's a something that disappoints one. There's 
a want of colouring in the contour of her impersonifi- 
cation of the higher attributes of the intelligence, which 
strikes harshly on the perceptions of the spectator. 
She speaks with a decidedly French accent, which is a 
great disadvantage in so polished an audience as the 
English; but still her scream is terrific, and her 
management of her drapery very good. She's 
decidedly a fine actress — very." 

" I'm so glad to hear you say so," replied Miss Ara- 
bella, "for my sister says that Mr. Snifky says, that 
she's a poor creature." 

"Snifky, is that true?" inquired Mr. Smith. "Do 
you say Rachel is a poor creature ?" 

" Oh, miserable — don't you recollect what Bob Bnn- 
ster said at the club ?" 

" Poh ! he's no judge," replied Mr. Smith, looking a 
little disdainful. 

"But he is, though; a capital judge. He lived a 
long time at Boulogne; so, of course, he knows the 
language as well as she does, and he swears she speaks 
with a strong Jewish accent, and not a French accent at 
all. But don't you recollect his pun when old Martin- 
gale told him she was one of the lights of the stage, he 
said, * Oh, yes, she is — one of the IsraeZete*/' Wasn't 
that good?" 

" Very witty, indeed," said Miss Vibbler. 

"And then he said something else — what was it 
again. Smith ?" 

"I don't know," said that gentleman, disconcerted 
and angry. 

" Oh ! it was something about her close of the sea- 
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Bon; and Bob said she ought to be called the ould 
clothes of the season. Wasn't that excellent?" 

" Pray, sir," said Dr. Ladle, "has that Mr. Bunster any 
relation of the same name near Salisbury ? " 

" Not that I know of," replied Mr. Snifky. 

" For I recollect once prescribing for a stout old gen- 
tleman of that name when I was settled in Wiltshire. 
He had a severe attack of quinzy, and I remember I 
applied eighteen leeches, and constant embrocations of 
hot water. You're sure he was no relation ? " 

" I cannot possibly say. I think he has some rela- 
tions called Popplekin." 

"Ah! I know them well — I attended two of the 
children in the scarletina, and set the old gentleman's 
collar-bone. How very odd that I should know them I 
A glass of wine, Mr. Snifky ? " — 

" Have you ever been at Otterston since — since" — but 
Mr. Brend paused, and could not finish the sentence. 

" Since my father's death ? — why should I hesitate to 
speak of it, since I think of it every day?" replied 
Helen — "no, I have never seen it since." 

"I went to see it last week, Helen; the dear old 
quiet ivy-covered vicarage ! it's all so changed now, you 
would scarcely know it ; a great bay-window is added 
to the dining-room ; the creepers all torn off the walls^ 
and everything looking like a newly built suburban 
villa. And do you recollect your garden, Helen, with 
the fine old elms we used to sit under ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

" Well, they're all cut down ; the garden is turned 
into a meadow, except the* lower end of it, which is 
filled with cabbages and peas, and altogether, I advise 
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you never to go near it — ^it would break your heart to 
see it." 

"I have gone through worse trials than that, though 
it would be a very severe one, without my heart being 
broken, Charles. It is the gay and happy that feel 
grief the most ; the first blow of real misfortune stuns 
so completely, that you are deadened to all the rest" 

" And you say that with a smile, Helen, as if it were 
some wise saying you are quoting from a book." 

"I am quoting from life — a far more impressive 
teacher than any book," replied poor Helen, with a 
melancholy smile. 

" A darkened page of it, Helen," answered her com- 
panion, " very different from the sunny passages we 
read together in it, in the days when we went gipsying, 
long, long ago. Do you sing that song still, Helen ?" 

" No — I speak of long, long ago, as little as I can ; 
and perhaps," she added with a sigh, " I think of it the 



more." 



" Ah ! Helen, if you would only make me happy, or 
say, at least, that you are glad to see me" — 

" A glass of wine, Mr. Brend ?" said Mr. Bagsby. 
" What shall it be ? Sherry ? And very good Sherry 
it is — where do you get it, Vibbler ?" 

" From the old house, Swigget and Fill," replied the 
gratified host. 

"Now, if it's a fair question," continued Bagsby, 
with an insinuating and confidential manner, " may I 
ask what that cost you ?" 

" Why, I buy it always in butt, and I believe it comes 
to about thirty-eight shillings a-dozen? But I have 
some older than that. Tippings, give Mr. Bagsby some 
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of the oldest sherry. Will you join us, Mr. Brend ? 
You don't often taste such material as that, I imagine, 
he ?" 

"But the gayest place we ever go to, is decidedly 
Southampton," said Mrs. Higgles, — "such a splendid 
river — and we know almost all the yacht club ; and the 
balls at the rooms are excellent." 

"Ah, a very nice place for young people," replied 
Mr. Vibbler. 

"Oh, yes, we enjoy it exceedingly, I assure you," 
continued Mrs. Higgles, taking it for granted that she 
was included in the young people ; " we are on board 
some yacht or other almost every day. For my own 
part, I prefer it infinitely to Bath or Leamington." 

" I thought there was some very particular attraction 
that took you away every year from your own beautiful 
little cottage." 

" Ha, ha, ha !" replied the lady with a loud laugh, 
which she thought an exact echo of some dashing lady 
patroness's at Almack's. " You are always so fond of 
quizzing, Mr. Vibbler, that 'tis quite dangerous to talk 
to you. So suspicious too !" 

" Suspicious — oh, no," rejoined the gentleman ; " I 
only thought there was something in the wind, — and 
now I know it." He shut one eye, and looked know- 
ing. 

" Well, you must just keep your own opinion, then," 
answered Mrs. Higgles, delighted at the soft impeach- 
ment ; " for it ain't worth my while to contradict you. 
Do you know Colonel Hildebrand Woundy ?" 

" No ; I don't think I ever met any one of the name." 

" Oh ! he's such a pleasant man ; always so full of his 
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jokes ; something like yourself^ Mr. Vibbler ; and lie's 
such a handsome man too." 

" Indeed ! And does he live at Southampton ?" 

" He's there every season. Such a delightful person 1 
I should like you to know him very much." 

" Well, if he ever comes to the cottage," said Mr, 
Vibbler, with a repetition of the knowing wink. 

" Oh, you naughty man ! There you go again — ha, 
ha, ha ! I must really tell Mrs. Vibbler how malicious 
you've grown." 

" Don't you regret leaving home at this beauiiful 
season ?" said Mr. Spinks to his neighbour, Miss 
Higgles — a young lady who was gifted with a very 
long sedate-looking face, and therefore considered her 
forte to be the pathetic. 

" Ah, yes ! I do indeed !" she replied, looking very 
melancholy. " I have a passion for solitude. 

' There is a pleasure in the pathless woods.* " 

"A good many brambles, I'm afraid," replied her 
reverend friend, who was deeper read, it is to be hoped, 
in Tillotson than in Lord Byron ; " and, indeed, I have 
often wished that Sir Hubsty would lay out some walks 
through the woods — they would be very delightful." 

" Oh, no ; I can't endure those long straight artificial 
roads through a forest. They entirely destroy the deli- 
cious feeling of loneliness and seclusion. 

" Dost thou rememher that place so lonely, 
That place for lovers and lovers only f " 

"I, ma'am?" said Mr. Spinks, intensely blushing. 
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" No, ma'am — what place ? I certainly have occasion- 
ally walked in Maldon woods with — with one or two 
young ladies of my acquaintance, but always in the 
broad walk, ma'am." 

" Oh, but I tell you, I hate broad walks. I like the 
whirr of birds * far in the depth of the forest shade ;' the 
waving of leaves high up in the summer skji^ Don't 
you think it's a beautiful idea, Mr. Spinks ? 

* Oh for a home in some vast "wilderness, 
4 With one fair spirit for my minister 1' ** 

Mr. Spinks looked trebly conscious at this unlucky 
quotation, and turned completely round to see if there 
was anything to guide him in the expression of Miss 
Higgles' face ; but it was as rueful and sentimental as 
usual. 

" I can't make out what your allusions are to the &ir 
spirit, as you call her, in the wildernes, and her walking 
there with her minister. I tell you, I have walked 
there once or twice with Mrs. Hookim, the widow of a 
most respectable attorney in my parish ; but I could 
have no idea it had become a public talk, and you will 
oblige me by never alluding to it again." 

" Ah, Mr. Spinks ! I am afraid you have no romance," 
replied the lady, who could not comprehend a word of 
her agitated companion's speech. " I have met Mrs. 
Hookim once or twice — a very quiet '•espectable woman 
she seems — but, I should think, not >ei7 likely to enjoy 
the glorious sensations created by the 

* Woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
Tbe aighs of sorrow from my bursting heart' " 

8 
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"I am afraid youVe been disappointed," said Mr. 
Spinks, with real compassion ; " if so, you must not gife 
way to despair. Let me give you another glass of 
wine, and this wing, with a little tongue. Take 
courage, my dear young lady — and one or two new 
potatoes — and your spirits will return in course of time. 
I met wfth a disappointment not very long ago mysdf." 

At this moment occurred one of those unaccountable 
lulls that frequently happen, at the very unluckiest 
moment, in a numerous party ; and the dull solemn 
voice of Dr. Ladle (who indulged in very long stories, 
and was in the very midst of an account to Miss 
Arabella Higgles, of the mode in which some former 
patient of his had made his proposals) was heard utter- 
ing these words — " I offer you my heart and hand." 
He looked round at the unexpected silence, and was 
suddenly as mute aa»the rest. 

" Upon my honour. Dr. Ladle," said Mrs. Higgles, 
" you ought to have consulted me^ I think, before carry- 
ing matters quite so far." 

fia, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

" Come, doctor, we are all witnesses," said Mr 
Vibbler ; " what do you say ?" 

"I was merely relating an anecdote to Miss Ara- 
bella," said the doctor, "about the late Sir Charles 
Medley. I knew him very well, and attended him 
many years for the gout, when he was a young man." 

" Ha, ha! that won't do," rejoined Mr. Vibbler; "we 
all heard you make an offer of your heart and hand to 
Miss Arabella ; and we can't let you off." 

But Miss Arabella, who had not sense enough to 
laugh at it, and felt her vulgar dignity offended, tosse<] 
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her head, and looked very disdainful. The mother also 
thought proper to look somewhat lofty, and the party 
became more stiff and solemn than it had been before 
the unfortunate calm. 

" I say, Snif ky, that Medley was a sort of a catck^ 
eh ?" said Mr. Smith. 

" Capital ! that's as good as any of Mr. Bunster's ; 
and so like you, you're so musical," said Miss Arabella 
Vibbler. " Don't you think the doctor was finely 
caught ?" she added in a lower tone. 

" You don't think he was serious ?" 

" Oh, why not ? Arabella Higgles need not look so 
grand. Some people would say it was as good a match 
as she deserves." 

" Oh, come now," replied Mr. Smith ; " he's an old 
fellow of fifty ; and I rather think her a goodish-looking 
sort of a girl." 

"Do you?" replied Miss Arabella Vibbler; "I 
thought you had more taste, Mr. Smith. Why, she's 
the very plainest girl I ever saw — and such a temper !" 

" Why, I thought you were great friends — you and 
the Higgleses." 

" Ah, so we are — that's to say, we are neighbours, 
and all that ; but they've dreadful tempers, all of them. 
I'm sure if we weren't the best natured people in the 
world, we never could put up with them. I know it's 
very foolish to be good-natured ; but I can't help it." 

**0h, there's nothing like good-nature," said Mr. 
Smith, quite satisfied to believe Miss Arabella on her 
own declaration ; " and I don't think it's at all foolish. 
Is your sister as good-natured as yourself?" 

Miss Arabella did not answer, but shook her head in 
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a way so far removed from the mysteries of the Men- 
glyphics, that Mr. Smith read it as if it were Grerman 
text. 

" Well, do you know, I thought so ;" he said, " but I 
won't say a word of it to Snifky — eh ?" 

"Oh, on no account," replied the benevolent sister; 
" she's a charming, clever, accomplished creature — for 
we have both had the very best masters ; and delight* 
ful — when she has everything her own way." 

" I take," said Mr. Smith, with a satisfied nod ; and 
determined from that moment to make an offer of his 
heart and hand, according to the doctor's phraseology, 
to such a confiding, open-hearted, and good-natured 
girl as Miss Arabella Vibbler had proved herself to 
be. 

" Smith seems coming it pretty strong to Miss 
Arabella ;" said Mr. Snifky, in an under tone to Miss 
Vibbler. 

" Oh, Arabella is such a dreadful flirt, she's quite de- 
lighted with any attention, poor thing !" 

" Yes, she seems to take it in very free." 

" La ! you don't know Arabella ; she is just as de- 
lighted with any one else. If Mr. Spinks or Doctor 
Ladle even were to pay her any attention, she would ap- 
pear quite as happy." 

" Then, do you really think now she doesn't care for 
him at all ? Smith's a great friend of mine, and I am 
almost sure he thinks she likes him." 

" And so she does, perhaps, as much as she's able ; but, 
ah ! Mr. Snifky, Arabella has no heart." This was said 
with a sigh on her lips, and a preserved cherry on the 
end of her fork. The young man looked, and some- 
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how or other felt flattered by being told that Arabella 
had no heart. Could it mean that Miss Vibbler had ? 

" Well, for my part,'' he said, " I don't like those 
cold unimpassioned girls that make no difference be- 
tween their reception of a casual acquaintance and an 
old friend. Do yow, Miss Vibbler ?" 

" I ? Do I like a toad ? no ; but, for me, I can't bear 
strangers at all. An old friend has a right to a great 
deal more regard than any new acquaintance ; and for 
my part, I only find it diflScult to hide the interest I 
take in people I have known for a long time." Ano- 
ther sigh, and another cherry. 

" What ? in every one you have known for a long 
time ? How long, for instance, have you known Doc- 
tor Ladle — ten years ?" 

" Yes — oh, but he's an odious old man." 

" But is ten years, and no less, enough to give you 
an interest in a friend ? I've only known you for three 
seasons myself." 

" But three years is a long time," said the young 
lady, with an insinuating look, which even a noodle of 
the immense stolidity of Mr. Snif ky could not fail to 
imderstand, if he liked ; and he understood it per- 
fectly. 

" Ah, Maria, if three years' friendship will justify my 
calling you by your Christian name, you would make 
me very happy if I thought you meant what you say ! 
You wouldn't make the same speech to any one, would 
you ?" 

" I told you that my sister was alike to all, and that 
/ disapproved of it." 

" Well, curse it ! I hate a flirt ; but poor Smith's the 
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sufferer." And in a few minutes it was an arranged 
thing that Miss Vibbler should rise to matronly honours 
under the name of Mrs. Fitzw alter Snifky. As if 
aware that the object of the party was now gained, 
Mrs. Vibbler soon afterwards ducked in a mysterious 
manner to Mrs. Higgles, who bowed again — chairs 
were pushed back, the gentlemen stood up, and the 
ladies filed past them in gay procession, till the door 
was finally closed on them by Mr. Vibbler. The wine- 
bottles were once more sent .round, and conversation 
commenced as before. 



THE LIBRARY. 

It was now half-past nine. The drawing-room was 
brilliantly lighted, the party disposed in groups pretty 
much after the same arrangement as during dinner. 
Mr. Spinks and the Doctor were doing duty as atten- 
tive listeners to the two Miss Higgleses, the two Miss 
Vibblers being of course monopolized by Mr. Snifky 
and Mr. Smith. The two matrons of the party, Mrs. 
Vibbler and Mrs. Higgles, sat on one of the sofas, lost 
in the contemplation of their respective daughters ; Mrs. 
Higgles laying it down in her own mind as an incon- 
trovertible fact, that these two young men, of whom one 
evidently squinted, and the other was pitiably lame, 
were the two most vulgar, ignorant, and tasteless indi- 
viduals in England, to leave her two finely dressed, 
loud-talking, and fashionable girls to the humdrum at- 
tentions of an old physician and a middle-aged divine. 
Mrs. Vibbler, on the other hand, thought them the two 
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handsomest and most intellectual men in Europe ; one 
with a peculiarly distingue mode of walking, particu- 
larly with the left foot, and the other with a most cap- 
tivating glance, especially with the right eye. The 
three older gentlemen, Mr. Vibbler, Mr. Bagsby, and 
Sir Hubsty Pippen, occupied a sofa at the further ex- 
tremity of the room, near the window, and were engaged 
in a very interesting conversation, with each a cup of 
coffee in his hand, which had that moment been handed 
round by Mr. Tippings and Thomas. 

" God bless me. Sir Hubsty ! who would have thought 
it? a regular heiress as things go— twelve thousand 
pounds ?" said Mr. Vibbler. 

" With interest," added Mr. Bagsby. 

"Ay; interest," continued Mr. Vibbler, "since her 
fether's death, three years at five per cent V^hy, it's 
thirteen thousand eight hundred pounds." 

" Pardon me," said Sir Hubsty ; " with interest since 
her father's marriage. Henry Welby, the clergyman, 
was a man that neither knew nor cared about money. 
When he married, he accepted twelve thousand pounds 
as his full patrimony under his father's will, and allowed 
it to lie on the security of the estate, with a prior right 
to any other creditor. Sir Charles was as thoughtless 
as his brother ; the interest was never paid ; the estate 
became involved, was mortgaged, the clergyman died, 
then Sir Charles, and if it had not been for Mr. Bagsby, 
I should never have thought it worth while to assume 
the executorship left me by the poor baronet ; but al- 
ready I see my way clearly enough, to assure you that the 
sum settled on the parson, if not the whole estate, will in 
a very few months be in the possession of Helen Welby." 
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"Why, it will be twei^ty thousand pounds at least; 
and we have treated her like" — Mr. Vibbler did not 
finish tlie sentence; but it was evident he felt soa» 
compunctious visitings for his neglect of his niece, now 
that he found she was no longer poor and dependent 
Great plans immediately began to suggest themselves 
to the disinterested uncle. He would send that very 
night for his son, who had lately eaten his terms, and 
was now digesting them in a wig and gown up five pair 
of stairs in Lincoln's Inn, on an allowance of a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. He had hitherto kept him as 
much as possibly away from home, for fear of his being 
entrapped by his penniless and designing cousin ; and, 
moreover, had imbued him so entirely with the family 
propensity to despise her poverty and dependence, that 
the high-minded young gentleman had followed his 
sisters' example on the few occasions he had seen her, 
in making her feel her situation as bitterly as he could. 
But twenty thousand pounds, with a chance of the 
Welby estates, and a restoration, perhaps, of the 
baronetcy, — la I he would have him down without an 
hour's delay. 

These cogitations were interrupted by Sir Hubsty. 

" Mr. Bagsby tells me, Mr. Vibbler, that you said 
something to him about a claim for expenses during the 
time Helen Welby has lived in your house." 

" Oh, a mere trifle, Sir Hubsty ; she has had every ad- 
vantage, to be sure, and three hundred a-year would not 
repay me ; but she's a dear, delightful creature, quite 
one of my own children, and, in fact, the favourite of 
them all ; and I had a plan for repaying myself long 
before I heard of her good fortune." 
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" Indeed ?" said both gentlemen. 

" Yes, I had indeed. Now that Alfred, my son. Sir 
Hubety — a most excellent clever young man — ^has 
passed at the bar, it was my fondest hope to see him 
made happy by becoming the husband of this fascinat- 
ing cousin. This change in her circumstances can make 
no change, of course, in my desire to see them united ; 
and Alfred is such a disinterested fellow, I have no 
doubt he will be disappointed when he hears she has 
become such a desirable match in a pecuniary point of 
view." 

" I believe," said Sir Hubsty, drily, " that I am her 
guardian, as executor to her uncle, Sir Charles ; and, at 
present, I have other views for her." 

" But, my dear Sir Hubsty, let her judge for herselfl 
My son will be here in two days." 

" By that time, I think, I must claim Miss Welby 
myself." 

"Yourself! Gracious, Sir Hubsty; the ages! 
Why, she's only twenty-one I" 

" And I am sixty-two." 

Mr. Vibbler looked ineffably taken a-back. " So it 
was all for this," he muttered, " the grand discovery 
has been made — ^the old, disgusting, selfish scoun- 
drel I" 

** But we had better go and consult the young lady 
herselfi" continued Sir Hubsty, as he moved across the 
room, accompanied by Mr. Bagsby. Mr. Vibbler 
slipped up to the sofa where his wife was sitting, and 
whispered to her — " Great things have happened ; 
Helen Welby is worth twenty thousand pounds at 
least, and Alfred always insulted her. Sir Hubsty is 
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going to many her himself I Send for Alfred immedi- 
ately." 

Mrs. Vibbler started. "How? where? when! 
Twenty thousand pounds ?" but when she looked 
round, her husband had disappeared. 

Mrs. Higgles saw something had happened. 

" Dear Mrs. Vibbler, has anything occurred ?" 

"Yes; such a thing — no, no, nothing; only Mr. 
Vibbler gave me a sort of shock." 

" A shock ? nothing serious, I hope ?" inquired Mrs. 
Higgles, burning with curiosity ; " nothing about your 
daughters ?" 

" Oh, no ; I wish it were I" said Mrs. Vibbler. 
"The lucky, proud, disdainful creature! she'll look 
down on us all now." 

"What is it? for any sake tell me. Fm dying 
with curiosity." 

" Where is she ? let me see her," said Mrs. Vibbler, 
instead of giving a direct answer ; and then she added, 
" let me congratulate Lady Pippen !" 

" Lady Pippen ! who is she ? is she here ? do let me 
see her," cried Mrs. Higgles, following her friend 
towards the folding-door of the library. This motion 
of the two seniors attracted the attention of all the others, 
even of the two Miss Vibblers and their swains ; and a 
general move took place towards the scene of what 
every one felt was an unusual occurrence, though what 
it could be, no one had the least idea. 

While these various incidents had been taking place 
in the drawing-room, Helen had seated herself on a 
sofa in the study — quite unnoticed, as usual — and had 
been shortly afterwards joined by Mr. Brend, whose 
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motions were equally unworthy of being observed. 
What their conversation may have been for the first 
half hour we have no means of judging ; but at the 
moment of our recommencing our report, Helen was 
evidently replying to some question of her companion. 

" Reject your friendship ? — ^your love ? for adversity 
has schooled me so well into self-reliance, that I dis- 
dain to pretend to be ignorant of your meaning. See 
my position here — and you can't perceive one half of 
its wretchedness ; recollect the years we spent together 
in the home where we were both so happy; and 
believe that it is only a most sacred and insuperable 
obligation that makes me beg that I may never see you 
again." 

" But what can the obligation be ? It is, perhaps, a 
misunderstanding — an obligation that no one had a 
right to impose on you." 

" It was my father." 

" I can't believe it, Helen ; he loved me ; I know he 
loved me ; and it is impossible he can have laid this 
injunction upon you to consign me to perfect misery. 
I won't believe it, Helen." 

" Often, often he repeated to me when you first came 
to Otterston, within a month of his death. It was 
because he loved you, he did so ; because he saw that 
we — that we — were — that is to say, that you" • 

"Loved his daughter Helen from the moment he 
saw her, and all the years I lived in the same house ; 
and that was the reason ! I have been much deceived. 
I did not deserve such treatment." 

" Ah, don't mistake him, Charles. You were rich, 
recollect, and he was poor. Malicious people told him 
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when he took you as a pupil, that he had taken the 
surest way of providing for his girl. He hound me 
never to let it he said that a poor vicar's daughter ^ 

" And for an absurd scruple like that, you will make 
us both unhappy ! Do you not think he would have 
relented, Helen, if he had lived ?" 

" Never ; but let this conversation cease. Leave me 
to my own misery, and do not double it by reminding 
me of happier times." 

Mr. Brend took Helen's hand in his — "This is 
perfect madness, Helen ; is there no way of conquering 
this confounded scruple — would it alter your resolution 
if you knew that I was poor ?" 

" Pon my word, Sir Hubsty," said Mr. Vibbler, who 
at this moment came to the scene of action, "your 
friend seems to take mattere pretty coolly ! YouVe 
told him, I suppose, of Miss Welby's good fortune ?" 

" Not I," answered Sir Hubsty ; " but his own good 
fortune seems considerable, too, just at the present time." 

"Sir, I consider it unfair," said Mr. Vibbler, in a 
rage ; " I consider it unjust, I consider it dishonourable, 
to bring a person here without a penny, to run off 
with my niece. My son, sir, shall make him answer 
for his conduct — he will ! Was such a thing ever 
heard of? Here I come in, and find an impertinent 
fellow holding my niece's hand" 

" And continuing to hold it, as far as my want of 
spectacles enables me to judge," added Sir Hubsty. 

"The very moment it was ascertained she had a 
splendid fortune !" 

" A splendid fortune !" exclaimed, as if in chorus, 
the whole party assembled at the folding-door. 
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" And her, to throw herself away on a protege of Sir 
Hubety Pippen — perhaps as a decoy for the objects of 
Sir Hubsty Pippen himself — an individual we never 
knew till this very day — a fellow without a shil- 
ling ?" 

" Is it true that this gentleman is so poor ?" inquired 
Helen of Sir Hubsty. 

" Poor ! no doubt of it, — ^he once had good prospects, 
poor devil, but at present they are very black ; he has 
nothing now but his own ingenuity to depend on." 

" A builder, or artist, or something of that kind," 
whispered the two Miss Vibblers to their respective 
admirers. 

" Oh !" said Helen, " I wish it were indeed the case 
that he was poor ?" 

" And that you yourself were a considerable heiress ?" 
inquired Sir Hubsty; "and in right of your uncle's 
will my ward ? — eh. Miss Helen ? Then be quite easy 
on that score. You are rich." 

"Then, Charles," she said, holding out the hand 
which she had withdrawn — "the impediment is re- 
moved." 

"And you consent, like a dear, good natured 
delightful girl as you are," said Sir Hubsty, " to be the 
Lady of Maldon Manor !" 

" Why, what in Heaven's name is all this about ? 
Do you ask her for yourself, after all ?" said Mr. 
Vibbler, bewildered. 

" Oh no," said Sir Hubsty, with a laugh — " I believe 
I must shut up shop in that quarter, and put up a 
ticket, ' removed to the opposite side of the way," for 
I shall immediately go and reside in the late Sir 
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Charles Welby's. If I manage as well for his estate as 
IVe done for this young gentleman's ' 

" Mr. Brend's, do you mean" 

" No, no ; Charles Maldon of Maldon Manor ; he 
had an object in concealing his name as long as he 
came, like a knight of old, in disguise, in search of his 
ladye love ; but now that he has found her, I suppose 
there is no farther need of concealment — eh, Bagsby ?" 

" None whatever," answered the lawyer ; " we are 
all witnesses to her promise ; and I believe if she drew 
back, he might recover very heavy damages. I shall 
be happy to be agent for the Plaintiff — for a very 
moderate per-centage on the sum awarded." 

The Vib biers, great and small — the Higgleses, young 
and old — the clergyman, as in duty bound — and the 
physician, as might be expected, lost no time in con- 
gratulating all parties on so happy a result. Whether 
all of them were sincere in their felicitations, we have 
no means of knowing; but probably Mr. Vibbler 
found it as well to alter his intention of sending for his 
son, as that young gentleman remained stationary in 
Lincoln's Inn. "By-the-by, Mr. Bagsby," he said, 
drawing that highly gratified gentleman into one 
comer, " we were speaking about the allowance I might 
claim during the three years my niece has been here. 
Now that her prospects are so glorious, should you 
think four hundred a-year too much — eh ?" 

" We must speak of that afterwards ; but whatever 
it is, you can deduct it from her mother's portion, and 
pay over the remainder to me." 

"Her mother's fortune? — bless me I you surprise 
me," said Mr. Vibbler, breathless and amazed. 
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" My dear sir," answered old Bagsby, " in looking 
over poor Mr. Welby's papers, I found an engagement 
of your father's, to pay to Mrs. Welby two thousand 
pounds, or, retaining it m his own hands, burdening 
the estate with it at four per cent. Are you aware of 
its ever having been paid ? But, in short, I tell you I 
have gone carefully over all the accounts, and it has 
not been paid. I will let you know the present amount 
in a day or two, and both matters can be arranged at 
once. Is this satisfactory ?" 

Satisfactory it might be — and, from the gratified 
malice perceptible on the lawyer's visage, it probably 
was — to Mr. Bagsby himself, but the state of afi*airs 
was viewed in a very different light by the thunder- 
struck Mr. Vibbler. In the midst of this happy 
conclusion to three years' misery on the part of two 
amiable young people, it pains us, as grave historians, 
to have to relate, that on the result of the evening's 
discoveries being conveyed to the servants' hall, Mr. 
Tippings did not behave with the equanimity and 
decorum befitting his years and station. It is credibly 
reported that he kissed the cook in the most open and 
barefaced manner ; and threw his hat with such pro- 
digious impetus up to the ceiling, that he made it a 
shocking bad hat in a very few minutes, with two or 
three large indentations in the rim ; that he drank an 
innumerable number of pints of strong ale, to the 
health of the young couple, and finally rolled off to 
bed, expressing an opinion of the family whose bread 
lie was eating — or rather whose beer he was drink- 
ing — which could by no possibility be construed into a 
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oompliment ; while at the same time, he gave it as his 
decided impression, that the young people were the 
handsomest match in England — sweet-tempered, splen- 
did steppers, and both regularly thoroughbred. I 



NICHOLAS DUNKS; 

OR, FRIED MACKEREL FOR DINNER. 



**If I Were to say what I should really like to have for 
dinner," replied Nicholas, in answer to his wife's ques- 
tion upon the subject, "it would be fried mackerel," 
smacking his lips as he spoke. 

" Then that's just what you won't have," said Mrs. 
Dunks, as sharp as a north-east wind. 

" Humph !" quoth Nicholas. 

" Ay ! and humph again 1" responded his better half. 
"I've other fish to fry to-day, that I can tell you." 

" Then why did you ask me ?" said Nicholas. 

"Because I was a fool. I might have known you 
would be sure to give all the trouble you can on wash- 
ing-day." 

" Humph !" quoth Nicholas again, as he took his hat 
off the nail, brushed it with the cuff of his coat, and 
clapped it on his head with the air of a man deter- 
mined to have his own way. 

" Where are you going now ?" said Mrs. Dunks. 

" To get a fried mackerel for dinner," replied Nicho- 
las, marching out of the room, erect of body and reso- 
lute of soul. 

Nicholas was right. A man is no man who cannot 
have a fried mackerel when he has set his heart upon 
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it; and more especially when he has money in his 
pocket to pay for it. Nicholas Dunks was a tailor—* 
circumstance which makes the assertion of his preroga- 
tive in the way we have seen the more remarkable ; 
except that tailors are proverbial for their love of good 
living. He was forty: his wife forty-two. He a 
peaceable man — she a cantankerous little body; he 
sober and industrious — she generally inclined to tipple, 
and always inclined to be idle. He, first lord of the 
treasury — she, one of the tellers of the exchequer, if 
ever he went to bed without first counting his money. 
They had been married six weeks — only six weeks — no 
more ; but (oh ! shame to wedded life !) this was, at 
least, the sixteenth time Nicholas had found it necessary 
to put on his hat and walk abroad in search of domes- 
tic bliss. 

On the present occasion, however, he first went in 
search of his mackerel, and then in search of the Blue 
PostSj a house of call for his tribe, where he meditated 
having it fried. Mrs. Dunks, as soon as the door closed, 
flounced into the back kitchen, muttering unheard-of 
vengeance when he came home, and began her dab 
wash. Miserable woman ! she little dreamt of all the 
disastrous consequences of refusing to fry his mackerel. 
But we must not anticipate. 

The tap-room clock had just struck two as Nicholas 
sat down to one of the finest mackerel he had ever 
clapped eyes on, and fried to perfection. By the side 
of it stood a foaming tankard of porter, inviting his 
lips to taste the refreshing draught. He yielded to the 
soft persuasion, and saw the bottom of the pot before 
he put it down again. 
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"That's the way to spoil your fish, sir," said a ruddy- 
faced man with a merry twinkling eye, who was seated 
at an opposite table. 

"I don't think so," replied Nicholas. "It will have 
something to swim in." 

"Are you fond of mackerel ?" 

" Very !" responded Nicholas, handling his knife and 
fork, and preparing to cut the one before him into two 
equal parts. 

" Then take my advice, and begin at the tail ; or as 
sure as my name's Jenkins, you'll wish you had." 

Nicholas paused. It was very odd, he thought, 
iwhat could m^^ Mr. Jenkins trouble himself about 
his mackerel ; and, for his part, he had never heard 
before of beginning at the tail. However, as there 
might be something in it, he prepared to cut off the 
tail. 

" Not that way !" exclaimed Jenkins, starting up. 

By this time the mackerel was getting cold, and 
Nicholas hot. He looked at Mr. Jenkins as if he would 
thank him to mind his own business, and let him eat 
his mackerel as he liked. 

" Not that way," repeated Jenkins ; " don't cut the 
tail off, but slide your knife under, and pass it up gently 
to the head." 

" Oh !" said Nicholas, doing as he was directed, still 
thinking there might be some reason for it. 

" Now," continued Jenkins, seeing him about to begin, 
" before you proceed further, let me give you a second 
piece of advice." 

" What's that ?" quoth Nicholas. 

" Another time don't let anybody persuade you, that 
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you don't know how to eat a mackerel. That's all. Go 
on, sir, and I wish you a good appetite." 

Nicholas laid down his knife and fork ; and starinsf 
fiercely at Mr. Jenkins, he exclaimed, " For half a far- 
thing I'd make you eat it, and begin with the h^ad 
instead of the tail, you trumpery fellow. Mind your , 
own business, will you ?" 

" I am minding it," answered Mr. Jenkins, with pro- 
voking coolness. 

" No, you are not ; you are interfering with me ; and, 
if you don't take care, I'll soon let you know that yon 
had better leave me alone." 

'^ My business," said Jenkins, laughing as he spoke^ 
" is to amuse myself'with the simpletons of this world, 
by making them fall out with themselves. Pray, go on 
with your dinner." 

" No, I won't," answered Nicholas, " till I have given 
you a bit of advice, in return for that which you have 
just given me." At these words he rose from his seat, 
crossed the room towards where Jenkins was sitting, and 
standing opposite to him, said, " My advice, Mr. Jen- 
kins, is this, that you make yourself scarce. Vanish, 
Mr. Jenkins, or I'll knock that jolter-head of yours 
against the wall till it shall ache again." 

" Try," said Jenkins, keeping his seat. 

Nicholas turned up his cuffs and drew nearer. Mr. 
Jenkins laughed. 

'' Take that !" exclaimed Nicholas, aiming a despe- 
rate blow at his face. Mr. Jenkins ducked his head, 
Nicholas knocked the skin off his knuckles against the 
wall. 

A scuffle ensued. Jenkins seized hold of Nicholas by 
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"^e collar. Nicholas twined his arms round Jenkins to 
put him out of the room. They hauled and tugged at 
each other for several minutes ; at last they both rolled 
upon the floor, upsetting the table on which was placed 
I^i^olas's dinner; and now mackerel, bread, porter, 
melted butter, vinegar, mustard, plates and dishes, lay 
around them, " confusion worse confounded." 

The landlord of the Blue Posts made his appearance 
and separated the combatants. 

"What does all this mean?" said he; "you have 
"been at your tricks again, I suppose," he continued, 
addressing Jenkins, who laughed immoderately as he 
surveyed the wreck of eatables strewn upon the sanded 
floor. 

" His tricks I" exclaimed Nicholas, examining his 
wounded knuckles, and panting for breath. " I have 
not done with him yet. My dinner is spoiled, and he 
shall pay for it before he leaves the room." 

" To be sure, I will," answered Jenkins, still laughing, 
" and, more than that, you shall go home and dine wiUi 
me off something better than fried mackerel." 

" Who are you ?" inquired Nicholas doubtingly, his 
ire evidently giving way under the double prospect of a 
spoiled dinner paid |^r, and a good one promised. 

" You shall know by night-cap time," answered Jen- 
kins. 

The landlord, meanwhile, had placed the table on its 
legs again, gathered up the broken crockery, <l?c., and 
was about to retire, when Jenkins told him to score the 
damage to his account, and give him change for a five- 
pound note. 

" Here's for your wounds," Wd Jenkins, counting the 
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change, and tossing a half-sovereign to Nicholas ; " and 
here's for your baulked appetite ;" he continued, tossing 
him another. 

" You're a queer un," observed Nicholas, looking at the 
two half-sovereigns, and then at the donor, with a ludi- 
crous mixture of surprise and joy, amazingly puzzled 
to make out what it all meant. 

"So everybody says," replied Jenkins, putting the 
rest of the change into his pocket, and motioning Nicho- 
las to do the like by the two half-sovereigns that lay 
before him. 

" Oh, I've no objection, of course !" said Nicholas, 
and picked up the money as if he expected it would 
bum his fingers, examining it also as though he thought 
it must be counterfeit. " Well, if this isn't a go, I don't 
know what is!" he added, when he saw they were 
gold; and with a chuckle, conveyed them into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

" And now, suppose we go," rejoined Mr. Jenkins, 
rising. 

" With all my heart," responded Nicholas, and he 
followed him out of the room, wondering what was to 
come next. 

They gained the street. Pursuing their walk in pro- 
found silence till they reached the Strand, Mr. Jenkins 
suddenly addressed Nicholas. "That's a monstrous 
shabby hat of yours," said he. 

"It is," quoth Nicholas; "but it's my best and 
worst." 

" Step into that shop, and fit yourself with a better," 
replied Mr. Jenkins, pointing to a hatter's across the 
road. "Here's money to pay for it, and I'll wait 
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here till you return." He gave him, as he spoke, a 
five-pound note. 

^ " Sure — ly, he's mad !" said Nicholas, as he entered 
the hatter's shop. 

The purchase was soon made, and Nicholas, rejoining 
his companion, gave him the change — L.3, 15s. 

" That will do," said he, surveying Nicholas, as he 
put the change into his pocket without counting it 
" Ay, now you look a little better ; but I can't take 
you home in those clothes, my friend ; I must rig you 
out in a new suit at one of the ready-made warehouses 
in Holywell Street." 

So saying, they made for Holywell Street, and, as 
they went along, Mr. Jenkins put another note into his 
hand. " That's a ten," said he ; " you'll get coat, 
waistcoat, and trowsers, with a pair of Wellingtons, for 
about five or six pounds ; and then we'll to dinner." 

Arrived at the comer, Mr. Jenkins told him to go 
into the first shop he came to, equip himself, and re- 
turn. 

"This upver can be earnest!" exclaimed Nicholas, 
once more alone ; " but what the joke is, curse me if I 
can fathom." 

Nicholas had a conscience, though a tailor. He 
not only selected a cheap suit, but gave Mr. Jenkins the 
benefit of his professional knowledge, beating down the 
price upon the plea of such bad workmanship as none 
but a tailor could have discerned. This occupied some 
time. When he returned to where he had left Mr. Jen- 
kins, he was gone. 

He stood for some moments looking about in every 
direction, and was upon the point of quitting his post, 
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to return to the Blue Posts, in order that he might 
learn who Mr. Jenkins was and where he lived, when a 
ragged, dirty boy came nmning towards him. 

" Do you want Mr. Jenkins ?" said he. 

« Yes." 

" He's waiting for you at Temple Bar. He gived me 
this (holding up a shilling) to come and tell you. He 
said I should see a gentleman with a bundle under his 
arm, looking as if he had lost something." 

" Lost something !" repeated Nicholas, as he turned 
in the direction of Temple Bar. " Found something, I 
think !" and then he laughed at the idea of being called 
a gentleman ! " though for the matter of that," he 
added, surveying himself as he spoke, " if fine feathers 
make fine birds, I'm an outside gentleman at any 
rate." 

Thus soliloquizing, he reached Temple Bar, where be 
found Mr. Jenkins talking with a shabby-looking man 
dressed in a drab greatcoat, long leather gaiters, his hat 
slouched over his fiice, and a huge cudgel in his hand 
for a walking-stick. As Nicholas drew Jiear, they 
separated, but not before the stranger had fixed his eyes 
upon Nicholas with such a strange, scrutinizing expres- 
sion, that he shrunk involuntarily from their gaze. 

" You were a long time suiting yourself," said Mr. 
Jenkins, laying an emphasis upon the word " suiting," 
as if he meant to make a pun. 

" I was driving a hard bargain," replied Nicholas— ! 
" as hard a one as if it had been my own money, for I \ 
hate to be imposed upon. I got the whole for £3, IQs. ' 
6d., after a long haggle about the odd sixpence." ) 

" Upon my word," exclaimed Jenkins, receiving the 
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difference from Nicholas as he spoke, " you have done 
both yourself and me justice, I must say. You'll do 
now," he added, looking at him from head to foot, " all 
except your hands. You must get a pair of gloves." 

They walked down Fleet Street, and the first 
hosier's they came to, Mr. Jenkins, pulling out another 
five-pound note, gave it to Nicholas, with directions to 
go in and buy a pair. 

" Hadn't you better give me silver ?" said Nicholas. 
•* Perhaps they won't have change." 

" Perhaps you'll try," replied Mr. Jenkins, as he 
walked on in the direction to Bridge Street. 

" Well," exclaimed Nicholas, as he left the shop, " i£ 
this is to be the go, sure — ly he'll buy me a shirt" 

Nicholas was mistaken. Mr. Jenkins seemed now to 
be quite satisfied, and proceeding eastward till they 
reached the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, he turned 
into a narrow cocrt, containing about a dozen houses. 
Before the largest of these he stopped, and, taking a 
key from his pocket, opened the door. 

" I hope dinner is ready," said he. 

This was the first word he had spoken all the way 
from Bridge Street. 

" I hope so, too," replied Nicholas, gaily, " for I'm as 
hungry as a wolf." 

They entered a dark passage, Mr. Jenkins closing and 
lockmg the door after him. 

" This way," said he, ascending a flight of stairs which 
Nicholas could only dimly descry, and up which he 
stumbled more than once in following his guide. 

Arrived on the first landing, Mr. Jenkins unlocked 
the door of a rather spacious apartment, the furniture 

8 
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of which was remarkable for its unostentatious charac- 
ter, consistiug chiefly of one large deal table, that occu- 
pied the centre of the room, and four or five wooden 
chairs. In the comer near the fireplace that had s6 
grate, stood a massive piece of furniture, with numerous 
drawers, on the top of which lay sundry curiooal^f j 
shaped implements. 

" I hope dinner is ready," repeated Mr. Jenkins, as he 
walked up to the massive piece of furniture above de- 
scribed ; and, unlocking one of the drawers, deposited 
in it something which he took from his pockets. " By- 
ihe-by," he continued, still emptying his pockets of their 
contents, with his back towards Nicholas, '^ I never oiio^ 
thought to ask you your name ." 

" Nicholas Dunks." 

^' Nicholas Dunks, eh ? A queer name that. And 
of what trade or calling ?" 
. "A tailor." 

" A tailor, eh ? And where do you live ?" 

" In Maiden Lane, Covent Garden." 

" Married ?" 

" Yes." 

^ Any children?" 




" Marh«^ and no children ! Very strange !" 

" Not at i^w . there hasn't been time, I only went to 

church last ^^unday was six weeks." 

" Nicholas r.Dunks— tailor^of Maiden Lane, Covent 

Garden— marr^ied— no family--aged ?"^-,— 
" Forty." 

" Aged forty. .That's your description, eh ?" turning 
i-ound, and surveying Nicholas as he spoke. 
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" You may add, if you like, and very hungry," said 
JS^^ieholas, forcing a laugh rather than laughing ; for he 
^gan to feel queer at these interrogatories, and the 
appearance of things in general. 

- " Good," ejaculated Mr. Jenkins, joining in the laugh ; 
" good — I hope dinner is ready." 

" That's the third time of asking," rejoined Nicholas, 
" so it ought to be." 

"A wag, too," exclaimed Mr. Jenkins. 
: There was a gentle tap at the door. 

- " Gome in," said Jenkins. 

The door opened, and a withered old woman, in 
tattered garments, begrimed with dirt, appeared. Put- 
ting her "choppy finger upon her skinny lips," by 
which, as it seemed, her errand was conveyed, she wait- 
ed silently for orders. 

" Very well," said Jenkins, " we'll come directly." 

The ancient sybil withdrew, leering curiously at 
Nicholas. 

" Now, Dunks," he continued, " let us go to dinner, 
I'm sure you must be hungry." 

"That am I," quoth Nicholas, rising to follow his 
host. 

They descended to the ground floor, crossed a dark 
narrow passage, ascended another flight of stairs, and 
entered a small, comfortable-looking room, from which 
daylight was excluded, its absence being supplied by 
an argand lamp suspended from the ceiling. Upon a 
table in the middle of the room dinner was spread, 
consisting of several dishes, whose savoury odour would 
have whetted a duller appetite than was Nicholas's at 
that moment 
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" Take your seat, Dunks," said Mr. Jenkins, poii^g 
to a chair at the bottom of the table. " Remove the 
covers, Richard," he continued, addressing a man* 
servant who stood behind him. 

The dish opposite Nicholas being uncovered, disclosed 
a delicious fried mackerel. 

" There, Dunks," said Mr. Jenkins, laughing, ** when 
I promised you should dine off something better than a 
fried mackerel, I did not mean you should go without 



one." 



" Am I to begin at the tail ?*' inquired Nicholas, 
waxing jocose at the sight of his favourite dish. 

" As you like, Aere," replied Jenkins ; " but, as lonf 
as you live, youUl never forget the fried mackerel at thfi 
Blue PostSj I guess." 

At that moment, Nicholas, raising his eyes, met 
those of Richard, who was handing him some bread- 
He started. Where had he seen that indescribable 
look before ? A moment's reflection told him. It was 
at Temple Bar — the man with whom Jenkins was con- 
versing. But this could not be he: the dress — the 
figure — were different : the expression of the eye alone 
was the same. It was odd, he thought, that two men 
should possess such a remarkable, such a peculiar, such 
a vert/ peculiar look, and that he should have met with 
them both in one day. The matter thus settled to his 
satisfaction, he ate his mackerel : yet ever and anon 
stealing a glance at Richard, and never doing so with- 
out finding his eyes fixed upon him. 

Dinner over, the cloth was withdrawn, and Jenkins 
and Nicholas set to, Ute-d-Ute^ over a bottle of port 
The wine was really good, but Nicholas thought il 
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ficaperlatively so. They drank, and laughed, and chatted, 
and grew as cosy as if they had known each other for 
years. Jenkins told droll stories, sang droll songs, and 
pushed the bottle backwards and forwards like a liberal 
host ; so that, what with laughing, talking, and drink- 
ing, Nicholas began to see double, just as the door 
opened, and a gentleman, fashionably dressed, wearing 
green spectacles, entered the room. 
' **Ah! Franklin, is that you?" exclaimed Jenkins, 
jumping up, and shaking him cordially by the hand — 
'^ well, now, I consider this very kind indeed, to give me 
the pleasure of your company so soon after your return 
to London. Sit down ; we'll have clean glasses and 
^mother bottle. I beg pardon— I forgot to introduce 
my friend ; Mr. Dunks — Mr. Franklin." 
* Nicholas rose from his chair with that balanced 
stateliness which men are wont to assume when they 
feel a difficulty in preserving their centre of gravity, and 
making a profound bow, sat down again. Mr. Frank- 
lin returned the salutation with less formality, but equal 
politeness. 

" Well, and how are the ladies, Mrs. Franklin, and 
that pretty daughter of yours ?" inquired Jenkins, as 
he filled his glass from a fresh bottle. " I hope you 
found them quite well on your return." 

" Quite," replied Mr. Franklin ; " they will be here 
presently to answer for themselves." 

Ladies coming, thought Nicholas ; and one of them 
" that pretty daughter !" — what should he do ? He 
could get on pretty well with men ; but the idea of 
having to converse with ladies daunted him. He 
wished he could find an excuse to slip away, and go 
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home to Mrs. Dunks. The wine had made him uio^ 
rious, and clean obliterated her refusal to fry a mackerel 
for his dinner. If wives knew all, they would never 
quarrel with their husbands for taking a little wine. It 
makes them so good-natured, and as pliable as an old 
glove. 

While ruminating upon these matters, he happened 
to look at Mr. Franklin. At the same moment, Mr. 
Franklin hap|>ened to look at him over his green spec- 
tacles; and Nicholas saw two eyes, which he had seen 
twice before that day — the first time at Temple Bar^ | 
the second, while they were at dinner. He could uot 
be mistaken. The eyes were the same ; but he could 
trace no other resemblance. Mr. Franklin was as 
unlike Richard, as Richard was unlike the shabby-look- 
ing man in the drab coat, long leather gaiters, and 
slouched hat. Why, he could not tell ; but there was 
something about these mysterious eyes which made 
him feel queer. ' " Beware !" was in every glance ; a 
mingled expression of cunning and ferocity, which 
seemed to say, '^ I am setting a trap, and eager to 
pounce upon the prey." 

It is wonderful what some men will do under the 
generous influence of the grape. Nicholas suddenly 
took it into his head that he should like to see Richard 
in the room along with Mr. Franklin, in order to com- 
pare their eyes ; so, stretching out his legs in a free- 
and-easy manner, and admiring his new Wellingtons, 
he said, "Jenkins, I wish you would let your man- 
servant call a coach for me. It's getting late, Fm afraid, 
and Mrs. Dunks will be alarmed." 

" Do you think so ?" replied Jenkins, " tlien I'll ring 
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a^ bell ; but we must finish this bottle before we sepa- 
isate," 

Jenkins rang the bell ; and, filling his own glass to 
the brim, called for bumpers, as he had a toast to give. 
When Nicholas and Mr. Franklin were ready, Jenkins 
proposed the health of Mrs. Dunks — "a lady," said 
he^ " whom I have not the pleasure of knowing, but 
hope to do so before long." 

The toast having been "duly honoured," as the 
g^entlemen of the press say, Nicholas rose to acknow- 
ledge it, which be did in a few expressive words. 

He sat down and turned his eyes towards the door to 
Yratch for the entrance of Richard. 

"I see you are anxious to be gone," said Jenkins: 
" where can that fellow be ?" and he rang the bell again 
with great violence. 

Presently it was answered, not by Richard, but the 
withered harridan who had announced dinner. 

" I want Richard," said Jenkins ; " what's the reason 
he does not answer the bell ?" 

The shrivelled hag said nothing, but leered signifi- 
cantly at her master. "Bid bim fetch a coach for Mr. 
Dunks," he continued ; " and-^o you hear ? — send up 
coffee directly." 

" Well," thought Nicholas to himself, " if this a'n't 
going it strong, I don't know what is. * Mister Dunks' 
— and * fetch a coach for Mister Dunks ;' and * bring up 
coffee!' Mrs. Dunks won't believe a word of it, I 
know." 

" Are you related to the Dunkses of Staffordslure ?" 
said Mr. Franklin, addressing Nicholas. 

"I rather think I am," he replied; "for my father 
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came out of Yorkshirb and settled in London ; so did 
my mother, and I know she was a Cornish woman." 

"The Dunkses of Staffordshire are a very ancient 
family, I believe," observed Jenkins. 

" Very," replied Mr. Franklin ; " they came in with 
William the Conqueror." 

" I've often heard my father talk of him," said Nicho- 
las ; " but I don't know whether they came to London 
together." 

By this time Nicholas scarcely knew anything. The 
wine had steeped his senses in forgetfiilness, and he 
began to roll about in his chair as if his stomach was 
not comfortable. Coffee was brought in. He took 
one cup ; and a few minutes after fell fast asleep, while 
muttering something about " Richard — a long while 
gone — to coach — and what would Mrs. Dunks think ?" 

And what did Mrs. Dunks think when eleven o'clock 
came, and twelve o'clock, and no Nicholas? What 
would any wife think, whose husband had gone out as 
Nicholas went out, and had stayed out as he was stay- 
ing out ? Why, of nothing but what she would say to 
him when he did come home. 

The matrimonial philippic had been rehearsed over 
and over again, from the exclamatory exordium — " So, 
you've made your appearance at last !" — to the impera- 
tive peroration — " and now please come to bed," until 
she had the whole of it so pat, that she grew every 
moment more and more impatient to be delivered of it. 

Alas ! that moment never came ! The night passed 
away — the following day — the ensuing week — months 
— ^years — and the disconsolate Mrs. Dunks sought, in. 
vain, tidings of her lost husband. Then it was, that, in 
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the anguish of her bereaved heart, she would often 
exclaim — " Oh, that I had fried his mackerel for him !" 

** Isn't it very remarkable," she would frequently say 
to her friends, " what can have happened to my poor 
dear Nicholas ? A kinder husband never existed ; and 
he doated upon me, which makes me feel certain he 
must have dropped down dead where nobody saw him, 
or else went to bathe in the Thames and was drowned ; 
but I wish I knew the fact, because then" — and then 
she would stop suddenly, and begin to talk of the diffi- 
culty of an unprotected widow woman getting through 
the world. 

Fourteen years and upxmnls she had passed in this 
state of cruel suspense, still living in the same house, 
and "getting through the world" by hook or by crook, 
so as always to have a tolerably comfortable home ; 
when one day, during the mackerel season, she was 
summoned to the street door by a loud knock, which, 
to use her own words, " almost made he^ jump out of 
her skin." She opened it, and — 

" Will you let me have a fried mackerel for dinner ?" 
quoth Nicholas ! 

Mrs. Dunks screamed. She would have swooned 
too, but she had not time to do that, and ran into the 
back parlour to tell Mr. Sowerby to run out of the back 
door, and make his escape over the back wash-house. 

Mr. Sowerby was a journeyman glazier, who had 
called that very morning to settle finally about his union 
with Mrs. Dunks. 

Mrs. Dunks, the moment she saw him safe on the 
other side of the wash-house, went into strong hyste- 
rics, and Nicholas sprinkle i her face with cold water> 

9* 
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labile tears of joy ran down his cheeks, to think "how 
the dear creature was overcome at seeing him. 

Oh, woman! — but what's the use of moralizing I 
Don't we all know what a woman is ? And what are 
we the better for our knowledge? Don't we believe 
them just the same? To be sure. Besides, is it not 
dear that Providence intended it to be so ? Wlwre 
would be the use of creating the beautiful deceivers, if 
there were not in the world that simple-witted crea- 
ture, man, to be as quietly deceived the ninety-ninth 
time as he was the first. The heart of the latter, and 
the art of the former, were as much meant for each 
other as the mouth and the stomach. We have often 
thought that fate and free-will were very like man and 
woman. In both cases we think we do as we like; 
whereas, in both cases, we are impelled by causes, 
whose immediate influence over us we do not discern. 

Nicholas could hardly believe his senses when he saw 
the state to which his affectionate wife was reduced, by the 
sudden shock his unexpected return had given to her 
feelings ; and he secretly vowed to repay such devoted 
love, by studying her happiness all the rest of his life. 

But now to clear up the mystery of his long ab- 
sence. 

We left him &st asleep in the company of Jenkins 
and Franklin. Whether it was the wine alone, or whe- 
ther the coffee contained something else besides milk 
and sugar, we will not take upon ourselves to say; 
but certain it is, he slept so soundly, that he was 
put to bed without knowing anything about it, and that 
he did not awake next morning till.he was pretty roughly 
handled by a person standing at his bed-side. 
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., ,^'Ooine, friend," said he, rolling him to and fro, ^ I 
am sorry to disturb you ; but my business won't wait.^ 

" What is your business, and who are you ?" asked 
Nicholas, half asleep and half awake. 

" My name's Sloman " — 
, "I don't know you," interrupted Nicholas, turning 
^ound on the other side, and settling himself for another 
^^leep. 

" And I have a warrant for your apprehension' W 
^' A what I" exclaimed Nicholas, starting up. 

" A warrant for your apprehension." 

"I warrant you haven't," replied Nicholas, lying 
down again with his back to the man, and pulling the 
clothes over his shoulders. 

" Is your name Nicholas Dunks ?" 
. " Yes." 

" Are you a Tailor ?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you live in Maiden Lane, Covent Gatden f " 
. "Yes." 

" Are you married ?" 

"Yes." 

" Have you any children !" 

" No." 

" Is your age forty ?" 

" Yes." 

"Then it's all right — so just turn out and come 
along." 

At each successive question Nicholas grew more and 
more awake ; and each successive " yes," was given in a 
tone of increasing amazement. But by this time a dis- 
tinct recollection of the preceding day's adventure b^gaa 
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to dawn upon him, and he inquired for Mr. JenldDs, 
Mr. Franklin, Richard, and even the old woman ; at 
which Mr. Sloman only laughed, and asked if he was 
still dreaming, or whether he thought to " do him." 

Further explanations took place, and Nicholas found 
that he was " done ;" for Mr. Sloman gave him to utt- 
derstand he was a police-officer, that the warrant lie 
held was for his apprehension, as one of an ex* 
tensive gang, concerned in passing forged notes, and 
that several tradesmen were ready to come forward who 
had sold him a hat, clothes, gloves, &c., for which he 
paid with those notes. Nicholas protested his innocence. 
Mr. Sloman said he had nothing to do with that^ 
his business being to make a capture of his persoB, 
and convey him before the magistrates. 

** What a villain, what an infernal villain, that Jen- 
kins must beT^ exclaimed Nicholas to himself, while 
pulling on his new Wellingtons, " to sell an innocent 
man's life in this way !'^ 

" As to your innocence," remarked Mr. Sloman, rum- 
maging the pockets of Nicholas^ clothes as he spoke, 
and drawing from one of them a small red morocco 
case, " I shouldn't wonder if this was to furnish evidence 
of it. Ay — I thought so," he continued, with a ma- 
licious grin, opening the case, and taking out a roll of 
bank notes — " here's a pretty lot of them — all fives and 
tens, and finished off equal to the regular Threadneedle 
Street flimsies. Where did your innocence get these, 
eh ? If you'll peach, and give us a hint how to find 
the place where these came* from, perhaps that may 
save you." 

Nicholas clasped his hands together, and called heaven 
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to witness that the pocket-book was not his, and that 
he couldn't tell how it came into his possession. 

As he uttered these words, he caught a full view of 
Mr. Sloman's face, and started with amazement. These 
were the same eyes that he had thrice seen before I And 
now that he surveyed the person to whom they belonged, 
enveloped in a rough greatcoat, with a coloured silk 
handkerchief round his neck, he thought he could trace 
a strong resemblance to the man at Temple Bar, though 
not to either Richard in his livery, or Mr. Franklin, with 
his green spectacles and fashionable evening dress. 

Nicholas was right The man at Temple Bar, Richard, 
Mr. Franklin, and Mr. Sloman the thief-taker, were all 
one and the same person. In his last-mentioned capa- 
city, (which constituted his regular calling,) he had en- 
tered into a conspiracy with Jenkins, (whose real name 
was Homerton, a notorious dealer in forged notes,) to 
victimize Nicholas for a double purpose; first, to en- 
title himself to a portion of the reward which had been 
offered for discovering the gang, or apprehending any 
individual belonging to it ; and secondly, to turn aside 
from the real delinquents the inquiries that were on foot 
in every direction. The meeting between Jenkins alias 
Homerton, and Nicholas, was purely accidental ; nor did 
he, in the first instance, anticipate the use he afterwards 
made of him. Being a bit of a humourist, and fond of 
practical jokes, he intended nothing more than to en- 
joy a laugh at his expense, when he recommended him 
to begin his mackerel at the tail ; but the very success 
of that clumsy piece of wit pointed him out as a fit per- 
son upon whom to practise the diabolical trick which 
was afterwards contrived. While his scheme was only 
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ad yet half formed, he chanced to run against Slonum, 
at the corner of Norfolk Street, who told him of the hot 
inquiries that were being made by the Bank, and how 
difficult it would be to stave them off much longer with- 
out making some disclosures real or pretended, that 
might amuse the lawyers, and put them upon another 
scent. This intelligence determined Jenkins to make 
use of Nicholas at all hazards, and trust to his Old 
Bailey resources for carrying him through. 

His confidence in these resources was justified by the 
event In vain did poor Nicholas tell his story, without 
any colouring, or shadow of colouring, relating all theci^ 
cumstances precisely as they had occurred. It was hte- 
rally laughed out of court, where the hatter, the hosier, 
and the Jew salesman from Holywell Street, appeared 
to identify him as the person who had passed the forged 
notes. The solicitor for the prosecution tried ev«y 
means to persuade him to denounce his confederates. 
His resolute and unvarying declaration, that he had 
none, and that he himself had been duped, was regard- 
ed as an aggravation of his crime, and a proof that 
under the seeming simplicity of his character was con- 
cealed the hardened resolution of a practised offender ; 
facts which were prominently set down in the brief, and 
most eloquently expounded by the counsel. Even the 
judge could not restrain his indignation at the audacity 
of the prisoner's defence, in his charge to the jury ; and 
the jury were so satisfied th^ saw before them one of 
the most hardened of the gang, who was resolved to 
know nothing, that the verdict of guilty was upon all 
their lips long before the trial was brought to a oon- 
4;lasion. 
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Nicholas was sentenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

" If I deserve that^^ said he, " I deserve hanging." 

** What's that the fellow is muttering ?" inquired the 
Judge. 

" He says he deserves hanging, my lord," replied the 
turnkey, who was standing by his side in the dock. 

"I know it," answered his lordship, " but IVe looked 
at the statute under which he is indicted, and I can't 
hang him." 

This was said with so much concern, as if his lord- 
ship really regretted his inability to give to the prisoner 
his deserts according to his own estimate of them, that 
an audible titter ran through the court. 

** Well," exclaimed Nicholas, as soon as he was left 
to his meditations, " so I am to cross the Aerrt/i^-pond, 
it seems, and if that isn't making a pretty kettle oijish 
of my fried mackerel^ I don't know what is 1 Oh ! if I 
had that rascal Jenkins here just now, or that evil- eyed 
scoundrel who, I suspect, has had more to do with it 
e^en than Jenkins, wouldn't I" — and he struck out 
right and left with his clenched fists several times, to 
show what these worthies might have expected at his 
hands had they been within reach of them. Then he 
thought of dear Mrs. Dunks, and how she would won- 
der what had become of him, and be puzzled to know 
what to do ; but no tenderness mixod with his thoughts ; 
for, tracing matters up to their original causes, he, like 
most husbands, but in this instance with more justice 
than husbands commonly have, laid the whole burden 
of his calamity upon his wife's shoulders. As thus : — 
" If I could have had a fried mackerel at home, I 
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shouldn^t have gone to the Blue Posts : if I hado^ 
gone to the Blue Posts, I shouldn't have met with Jen- 
kins : and, if I hadn't met with Jenkins, I shouldn't 
have been here." Aristotle himself could not have rea- 
soned more logically ; and the result of his reasoning 
was, that as Mrs. Dunks had been the cause of all, she 
might get through her share of it in the best way she 
could. He was even malicious enough to find a balm 
for his own troubles in what he considered the retribu- 
tive troubles that awaited her. In due course of dms 
he arrived at his destination — not the first innocent man 
whom our admirable criminal jurisprudence and that 
bulwark of our liberties, trial by jury, have visited 
with the punishment due to guilt, upon the clearest 
evidence, and after the most patient investigation 
of facts. Happy England 1 where, if the wrong per* 
son happen to be hanged, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing it is by the law's decree, and not by the 
arbitrary mandate of a tyrant To a true-bom English- 
man, whose veneration for the laws is at least equal 
to his love of law, this reflection must be very con- 
solatory. 

Among those marvellous accidents which occasionally 
befall us in our way to the grave, was one which hap- 
pened to Nicholas while he sojourned at Botany Bay. 
His good conduct, his inofiensive manners, and the 
nature of his certified offence, which had nothing of 
deep or desperate villany about it, soon obtained for 
him as large a remission of the penalties attached to 
his sentence as it was within the discretionary power of 
the authorities to grant; and he was allowed, under 
certain restrictions, to carrv on his trade. This indul- 
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gence he turned to such good account, that in a few- 
yean he had amassed a considerable sum of money, 
kept several journeymen, and was the very Schultze of 
Paramatta. His celebrity was such that he imparted 
his own name to a particular description of shooting- 
jacket, peculiarly adapted to the climate Jind country, 
which to this day, we believe, is called a Dunks, 

That shooting-jacket led to the marvellous accident 
above mentioned. When it was in the height of its 
po^larity, and when everybody who could afford it 
wore a Dunks, whether they went out shooting or not, 
the name attracted the notice of an aged convict who 
had been transported for life, and who had already 
paMed nearly forty years in the colony. He kept a 
sort of public-house, and being of penurious habits on 
the one hand, and of rapacious ones on the other, his 
tens gradually swelled to hundreds, and his hundreds 
to thousands, till old Jem Bunker^ as he wiis called 
(though that was not supposed to be his real name), 
passed for a second Rothschild. 

One day he came tottering into Nicholas's work-room 
to order a Dunks for himself. While Nicholas was 
taking his measure, the old man eyed him with great 
earnestness, but said nothing, and soon after left the 
place, giving strict injunctions to Nicholas to bring the 
shooting-jacket home himself, and be sure and not to 
send it by any of his men. 

Nicholas humoured the old fellow, and when the 
jacket was finished took it home ; but instead of trying 
it on, as if he wished to see whether it was a good fit, or 
wanted any alteration, Jem Bunker took it quietly from 
his hand, laid it on a table, and bade him sit down. 
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" What made you call these jackets Dunkses ?^ said he. 

*^ /didn't christen them. I only made them ; people 
took it into their heads of their own accord to call them 
after me." 

" Are you a Dmiks V 

" So my mother always told me." 

'^ It's rather an uncommon name," remarked the old 
man. 

" Ah !" observed Nicholas, with a sigh, remembering 
what Jenkins said when he heard it for the first tine, 
" you are i^ot the only person who has told me that, as 
I have good reason to know." 

"You've mentioned your mother; wha was your 
father ?" 

" Fm not a wise son," replied Nicholas, laughing. . 

" Perhaps a prodigal one ?" rejoined Jem Bunker. 

" Not much of that neither, for I had nothing to be 
prodigal with. My father died, .as I have heard my 
mother say, when I was in my cradle ; and who or 
what he was I never had the curiosity to inquire." 

" Where did your mother live ?" 

" In London." 

" What part ?" 

" A great many parts ; but the first that I remember 
was Saffron Hill, where I went to school; then she 
removed to Shoe Lane ; after that to Barbican ; then to 
Smithfield Bars; then to Gray's Inn Lane; then to 
Whitechapel ; then back to Barbican ; and then to 
Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, where she died, poor 
soul, of a scarlet fever. Lord ! I remember all the 
places as well as possible. Oh dear, I wish I was in 
one of them now I" 
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■ ** Was your mother tall ?" 

** I fancy she was : they used to call her the grena- 
dier at Whitechapel." 

" Did she stammer in her speech ?" 

" Yes ; particularly when she got into one of her 
towering passions, which was pretty often." 

" What other children had she ?" 

" None — I am her only son and heir." 

" And she called you — " 

*' I was christened Nicholas, but she always called 
me Nick, for short. * Nick,' said she, the day she died, 
* if I don't recover, bury me in St. Giles's churchyard, 
fof there's where I was married.' " 

" Enough !" interrupted Jem Bunker, starting from 
his chair, and, tottering towards Nicholas, he threw 
bin>self into his arms, exclaiming, ^^My son! my 
son!" 

" Not very likely," thought Nicholas to himself, as 
the old man hugged him, and kept repeating the words 
— " My son ! my son !" But he said nothing. 

^* Lord ! what a blessed thing it is to see and touch 
one's own flesh and blood after so many years," con- 
tinued J cm, looking Nicholas full in the face as he 
spoke, and clasping his hands between his, with a fer- 
vour and tenderness too true to nature to be mistaken. 
^^ I am a transported felon," said he, '^ and doomed to 
die in this strange land ; but thank God ! thank God ! 
I am a father !" and tears that gushed forth afresh, and 
trickled down his aged cheeks, attested the sincerity of 
his feelings. 

" lliank God, sir," replied Nicholas, " as it seems to 
make you so happy, I have no objection to be your 
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son, I having no other father to claim me, do you see ; 
but as to the fact of my being so, I really think it's all 
gammon." 

" Hush, hush," interrupted the old man, wiping his 
eyes and becoming more composed ; " you don't know 
what you say. Death may come now as soon as it likes 
— I have nothing else to live for. But I wish your 
mother had answered my letters." 

"She couldn't write, you know," replied Nichdas< 
" You forgot that, father." 

" Ah 1 well, you may jest as much as you like," swd 
the old man ; " but if you are my son, you have a flesh 
mark on the right arm, just above the elbow, shaped 
like a pear." 

" To be sure I have, to be sure I have !" exclaimed 
Nicholas, stripping off his coat, and rolling up his shiri 
sleeve, and showing the mark with an amazed counte* 
nance — " and my mother has often told me — ^" 

" She has often told you," interrupted Jem Bunker, 
^ that her husband flung a ripe pear at her one day as 
she sat asleep, the shock of which terrified and woke 
her." 

" To be sure she did," said Nicholas, who now in his 
turn threw himself into the old man's arms, exclaiming, 
" my father ! — my father ! — only think of my finding 
you here, and making that jacket for you !" 

The truth must be told. Jem Bunker, alias " Ned 
Dunks," had been transported for horse-stealing. He 
Was sentenced to die ; but there were some circumstances 
in Jiis case which, upon being represented in tbe proper 
quartt^r, obtained a commutation of his {)unishment ; 
and, ins^ad of forfeiting his life, he was sent out of the 
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coiiBtiy for life. Often did his spirit yearn towards his 
native land : often had he written to his wife, entreating 
her to join him ; often had he thought in sadness and 
sorrow upon the infant he saw sleeping in its cradle, the 
evening he was torn from his fireside by the Bow Street 
officer, who called to " inquire if he was at home ;" for, 
though a horse-stealer, he was the owner of a heart 
that might have shamed many a proud and titled 
Jc&eper of horses, in its natural affections for kith and 
kin. This was touchingly shown on the present occa- 
sioD ; for after the first violence of his feelings had 
abated, he gazed upon his son in silence during a few 
moments, and then heaving a deep sigh, said in a 
tremulous voice — "Well, I have found you, my dear 
Nicholas, when I little expected to do so, and now I 
tdiall go down to my grave in peace, blessing God's holy 
name for his great mercy — nay, my son, do not smile as 
if you wondered to hear me talk of God and his holy 
name. I have lived long enough to know the awful 
meaning, as well as the amazing comfort, of these 
words ; to know that as the world falls away, and the 
space between us and the grave narrows to a mere span 
of life, we cannot, if we would, keep our thoughts 
from busying themselves with what is to happen 
there,'' raising his withered hand towards heaven as lie 
spoke. 

Beligious admonition proceeding .from aged lips, has 
power to awe, for the moment at least, the wildest and 
roost unthinking spirit. Nicholas had never been so 
spoken to before. He felt abashed and was silent. 

" Yes, my son," continued the old man, " I do receive 
you as 4 blessing from the hand of God, sent to shed 
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the light of happiness upon my parting hours ; bui^— 
and he paused — " but — but you too are a convict,^^ 

^1 am," said Nicholas, his face reddening as lie 
spoke ; ** but I thank God Fm as innocent as you are 
of the crime laid to my charge." 

" We have a great many innocent convicts here * 
replied his father significantly ; 'indeed it is a rare c»e 
to find one who is not innocent" 

" I don't know how that may be," answered Nicholai) 
^ bnt as for myself, what I do know is, that the judge 
ought to have been hanged who tried me, and the jarj 
too." 

" Perhaps you'll tell me ?" 

" Oh ! yes," interrupted Nicholas, " Til tell you afl 
about it in a v^ery few words." 

He then proceeded to relate the adventures with whicli 
the reader is already familiar. When he had concluded, 
his father dropped upon his knees, and ofiered up a 
fervent thanksgiving to God for having, as he expressed 
it, " restored a son to him, upon whom he could look 
without any other shame than that of being his father !" 

About a year after the occurrence of these events, 
Jem Bunker, alias " Ned Dunks," breathed his last in 
his son's arms, having, before he died, conveyed to him 
by will the whole of his property, amounting to several 
thousand pounds. With this, as soon as the law pe^ 
mitted, he returned to England ; the first man, perhaps, 
that ever made his fortune by going out to dinner, 
because he could not have the dinner he wanted at 
home. But thus doth Providence over-ruia our ways, 
and fashion our hereafter happiness out of the veiy 
dross and dregs of our present misery I 
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It now only remains to be told that Nicholas Dunks 
lived to a good old age, at his villa near £dmonton, 
which he insisted upon calling " Mackerel House ;" 
that Mrs. Dunks died soon after his return, which pro- 
bably was the reason why he lived so long himself; that 
he had the pleasure of seeing his friend Mr. Jenkins 
bung at the Old Bailey, one fine morning in June, for 
forgery ; that he left his money, &c., to the Fishmon- 
gers' Company, for the purpose of building alms-houses 
for decayed fishmongers, with the condition annexed, 
that they should have nothing but fried mackerel for 
dinner, every Sunday, while they were in season ; and 
lastly, that, strange to say, the immediate cause of his 
own death was a mackerel bone that stuck in his throat, 
on the anniversary, which he always religiously kept, of 
the day he went to the Blue Posts to dine off a fried 
mackerel himself. 



FORTUNE-HUNTING EXTRAORDINARY 



At an early age I was set up in business by my 
father. It was not in trade, nor in a learned professioB. 
His pride revolted against commerce in all its forms — ht 
thought the Bar little better than a life-long apprentice- 
ship to the galleys ; medicine as detestable to adminis' 
ter as to take ; the pulpit a mere corner in which to 
hide the poverty of a church mouse ; and the army so 
slow in its promotion, as only to be fit for Methuselah. 
So he set me up at twenty-three in business as a 
marrying man. My stock in trade was considerable. 
Independent of expectations befitting the only son of a 
Norfolk squire of tolerable acreage, I was possessed of a 
grand-aunt of a very delicate constitution ; a stature of 
five feet eleven ; magnificent white teeth ; great per- 
sonal strength ; health enough to withstand the whole 
college of physicians ; and self-reliance and confidence 
in my own resources that would have sufficed for 
Alexander the Great. In addition to all this, I had a 
smattering of Latin and Greek, a competent knowledge 
of French, a little music, a great deal of small-talk, and 
property left me by my grandmother of three hundred 
a-year. Though the trade in which I entered was 
greatly overstocked, still we hoped, my father and I, 
by a judicious selection, and ^nfi^ling attention to 
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business, to merit the favour of a discerning public ; 
and, finally, achieve a fortune. How we succeeded in 
this, or if we succeeded in it at all, it is now my inten- 
tion to tell ; and in either case I feel certain, that a good 
lesson will be conveyed to my successors and rivals in 
that interesting pursuit. 

London is not by any means a good place to begin 
with : you are embarrassed by the number of heiresses, 
as sport is spoilt by too many foxes in a cover. The 
scent gets confused — you are drawn oflf in fifty different 
directions ; or if you take to one particular individual, 
you, find she either dodges you from long experience, 
or is not worth pulling down. A country town of two or 
three thousand inhabitants— a little deserted watering- 
place — a fine old solid village clustered round a square- 
towered church, are all infinitely preferable to London. 
Above all things choose a locality of as much natural 
beauty as you can. Some flat scenes in Suffolk are as 
hostile to the tender passion as would be the loss of an 
eye. A lovely landscape softens the heart. This is 
the reason — and not the difference of climate — why 
Italy is more propitious to love than Halifax or Kam- 
schatka. Who could talk of connubial bliss on Salis- 
bury Plain? Who does not instantly think of a 
cottage and content in the vale of Taunton ? Streets 
are certainly fatal. The female heart grows granite 
amid the grinding of carriage-wheels — no amount of 
sentiment can survive the perpetual thunder of a thou- 
sand cabs. A'busisnottobe thought of. All the Loves 
and Graces would die of it at opce. And eyes that 
could see, through a long vista in the trees, a marriage 
procession approaching the old church door — white- 

10 
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haired villagers blessing the bride, and bells sending 
up a merry tune to drown the larks' voices in the 
upper air — see no vision of the soi-t, looking up from 
Belgravia to the Park, or down from Hyde Park 
Gardens to Belgravia. They only see some withe^ 
ed grass, a thousand carriages, some dusty elms, two 
hundred nurse-maids, and a hundred soldiers, each widi 
his cap on one side of his head, and a little switch 
wherewith to tap his leg. Moreover, a demoiselle's 
expectation dilates to the immense proportions of the 
city she inhabits. Devonshire House and the palaces in 
Piccadilly — the magnificence of the Green Park — ^tbe 
grandeurs of Park Lane — ^form a part of an aspiring 
beauty's nature; and she despises a comfortable old-* 
fashioned manor, with its cawing rookery, and dry 
moat bounding its lawn. And if this be the effect on 
the mind of an aspiring beauty, what must it be on 
the purse-proud aspirations of a Lombard street 
heiress ? — on the imaginings of a sugar baker's inheri- 
tress? Beauty she has long discovered, is a fading 
flower, and she is almost thankful she was never 
troubled with so fleeting a possession. Talent she 
despises as a qualification only requisite for people who 
have their way to make. Accomplishments are only 
fit for governesses and performers on the stage. What 
beauty has done for a lovely young Lavinia — what 
talent and accomplishments have done for opera- 
singers and actresses, must be done for her by dint of 
hard cash. She knows she has an immense amount of 
it ; she calculates its power — and, standing tip-toe on 
piled-up barrels of gold-dust, she looks down on all the 
jpeera^e below the degree of a Duke. Avoid hoF by 
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aM means. She has too much money to have much 
romance ; and is too vulgar to have any feeling. Po- 
verty and wealth, like other extremes, are sometimes not 
very different in their effects. The mind is narrowed 
as much by superfluous millions, as by a paucity of 
shillings. The reason is, that in both cases the 
thoughts rest too constantly on money — the most 
debasing subject of contemplation on which they can 
be employed. In the one case, the heart is like an 
over-furnished drawing-room, where sofas, chairs, cabi- 
nets, tables, and articles of vertu, so block up the 
apartment that there is no room for a visitor in the 
midst of all that wealth ; in the other, the room is so 
empty that there is no temptation for a visitor to stay, 
no chair to sit on, no carpet to warm the feet, and chill 
winds blowing in at window and door. I should say 
the affections begin to expand at four hundred a-year ; 
and cease to blow at five thousand. Under the lesser 
sum, a woman makes you her victim, and hates you ; 
above the larger, she makes you her slave, and despises 
you. I made up my mind to the medium, and was 
contented with either three thousand acres of arable 
land, or a hundred thousand pounds in the three per 
cents. 

The instructions I received, before fairly opening 
shop, if conveyed in Greek, would have qualified me 
for a professor. " My boy," said my father to me — ho 
assumed a solemnity of look on these occasions, and a 
proverb-like terseness of expression, which always 
reminded me of Solomon — "my boy, whenever you 
think of matrimony, beware of falling in love. Don't 
make up to rich girls who are positively ugly. They 
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know it themselves, and appreciate your motives. 
Don't look out for beauty in the object of your choice. 
Don't object to it if it comes ; but by all means prefer 
a person with no distinguishing characteristic, one way 
or other. Laying siege to beauty seems like building 
on another man's foundation. She has heard all about 
her eyes and dimples before. Be the creator of new 
feelings in the unsophisticated heart of the dowdy. 
Make her proud of her flat nose. If she puts an 
extraordinary amount of fire into her little, half-shut, 
colourless eyes, propose on the instant. You have a 
right of possession to the land of which you are first 
diaeoverei:. But, above all things, my dear boy, 
beware of having one spark of feeling, or of what fools 
call sentiment, and I call folly, in your own heart 
Pass the port." This is a syllabus of many a lecture 
delivered with the greatest earnestness. A sort of 
harshness mingled in the tone of his voice when he 
spoke of the possibility of my having any affection, 
even when I was most desperately in love. He him- 
self had been a sufferer. He had courted my mother, 
who, in spite of great beauty, endeared herself to his 
eyes by possessing an aunt, of about fifty, from whom 
she expected an immense estate. He married on this 
expectation ; and in a few months the aunt married an 
Irish captain of his own age — in a pique, as she herself 
confessed, at having been jilted for a penniless creature 
like her niece. " Sir, I lost four thousand a-year by 
neglecting the old lady. And that comes of falling 
disinterestedly in love." 

But these introductory remarks are not the result 
only of lectures and the paternal advice. They are 
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confirmed by my own observation and experience 
Two years in London, and a diligent reconnoissanc^ 
from the lower parts of Brompton to the acclivities of 
the Regent's Park, showed me that all was barren 
I forgot, in my eagerness to secure a comfortable home! 
by a walk through the church, that there were 
tliousands of fair aspirants for the honours of matri- 
mony, who had precisely the same design. I forgot, 
also, that the same longing looks which I directed to a 
green silk bonnet and a house in Belgrave Square, 
were addressed by a great variety of bonnets towards 
my three hundred a-year, and a house in an old 
rookery in Norfolk. In the first year of my noviciate, 
the banns were called two Sundays between me and a 
foreign marchioness, with a castle on the Rhine, and 
fifty or sixty thousand acres of the plain of Lombardy. 
I luckily discovered in time that she was already pro- 
vided with a husband in the person of a French barber, 
and that the diamond ring — which she gave me 
in exchange for a mosaic gold bracelet — was of paste. 
So little dependence can be placed on the generosity 
of woman ! This incident gave me in one month the 
wisdom of twenty years. My hair did not grow white 
in a single night, but in a single hour my brain grew 
clear. My heart became a lump of Wenham lake ice, 
hard and cold. I hated all the sex, and determined to 
marry money, and nothing but money, in revenge. I 
was not very particular about birth. The marchioness 
sickened me of title ; and I turned my eyes from 
Debrett and Grosvenor Square, and studied the Com- 
inercial Directory, with a sovereign disdain of the Court 
guide. One evening a girl was pointed out t/O me by 
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Mrs. Busby of Baker street, as a person very peculiarly 
circumstanced. In the pauses of the dance, and parti- 
cularly when we were drinking negus, and nearly 
killing ourselves with melted jellies, Mrs. Busby and I 
became confidential. '^She^s most strangely circum- 
stanced, is Emily Brown," said Mrs. Busby. "She*8 
what we call a penniless heiress.'* I became attentive 
at these words, and looked at Emily Brown — a Httlc*, 
pleasant, inoffensive girl, about eighteen, with light 
brown hair, and a pretty elegant figure ; but absurdly 
shy and blushing like a field of poppies when she saw 
she was observed. 

"A penniless heiress?" I inquired. "That seems 
rather a contradiction in terms — something like th^ 
luxury of woe." 

" It's all true, though. That old lady in dark gray 
is her mother. She is the widow of a vicar somewhere 
in Warwickshire, and they are both supported by an 
uncle in India. He is a collector, or commissioner, or 
something else very high in the Company's service, and 
may rise still higher. With every step in rank he takes 
a rise in his ambition for his niece. Some years ago he 
would have been contented with a country surgeon, or 
an army captain, or a stockbroker ; then he rose to a 
major, and a physician, and a banker ; now he is for a 
gentleman of eight descents, and will cut her off with 
a shilling if she marries below his expectation." 

" And the fortune ?" I inquired in a careless manner 
— " the fortune takes a proportionate rise ?" 

" Doesn't it !" replied Mrs. Busby. " Why, when he 
thought of the surgeon, it was only twenty thousand 
pounds. The major was worth forty ; but now Busby 
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tells me — aiul lie l»nys in all liis stock — ^Busby tells me 
it's sixty-five tlioiisaiul in tlie three-and-a-quarters, 
besides a director s qualification in India Stock." 

"Will you introiluce me, my dear Mrs. Busby? 
Your story interests me extremely, and she seems a 
charming girl." 

"I thought you were engaged for the next dance to 
my Selma," said Mrs. Busby, in a sulky tone ; " but I 
Bee Colonel Munch has taken her out for the quadrille." 

I hated that Colonel Munch. He was engaged in the 
same line of business with myself, but carried on his 
affairs so bunglingly that ho exposed all the tricks of 
^e trade. I looked upon him as Stultz may be sup- 
|>08ed to look on Moses. However, I was introduced to 
Emily Brown. My father, whose prevision was wonder- 
ful^ had the ball-room in view when he held me at the 
font. He had named me Reginald Augustus ; so there 
was always a sort of pleasure in hearing the sound of 
my name — Mr. Reginald Osprey — on every presentation 
to a partner ; and on this occasion it contrasted very 
nicely with Miss Emily Brown. We were mutually 
pleased, according to all appearance. She was not so 
timid as I thought, and had decidedly the necessary 
funds. I had the good luck also to please the mother ; 
and there was no mistaking the impression I had made, 
when my oflfer to call next day was received so gra- 
ciously by both. Harley Street is a nice quiet place — 
dull, dimly-lighted rooms, and a sort of half-and-half 
country air blowing in upon it from the Park. If the 
houses on each side were trees, it would be something 
like the avenue to Hawk's Nest, the name of our place 
in Norfolk. Then, in the autumn, there is grass on the 
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street ; and altogether it is as rural as a man, not parti- 
cularly devoted to country pursuits, can require. My 
reception, especially by the mother, was particularly 
warm. I turned the conversation to Indian affairs, and 
soon got a corroboration of Mrs. Busby's story. About 
the wealth and ambition of Thomas Brown of Gun- 
dutch wallab there was no doubt. The ascending scale 
with which he measured his niece's matrimonial expec- 
tations was plainly set forth in all his letters ; and a 
very httle sagacity enabled me to verify his accumular 
tions in the Funds, and his nest-egg in India Stock. 
Every thought and action were now directed to Harley 
street : noon and night I was there. I played the flute, 
or sang to Emily's accompaniment, and was gradually 
sliding myself into the position of an accepted lover 
and future son-in law, without having actually spoken 
on the subject to either mother or daughter, when I 
found that my motions were watched by the person 
whom, of all the world, I was most anxious to avoid. 
Colonel Munch had got scent of the auction set on foot 
by Commissioner Brown, and determined to bid his 
colonelcy and rheumatism against the seventy thousand 
pounds. But his inquiries were so little concealed that 
the blindest must have seen his object ; and when the 
eyes are opened upon any one subject, it is almost 
impossible to close them up again. Mrs. Brown 
watched every word I said. K there was the slightest 
allusion to money, a frown settled on her brow. She 
scrutinised all my proceedings, and managed so entirely 
to discover my mode of life, that there was not a 
theatre I frequented, or a ball I visited, or a house I 
dined at, that she was not as well aware of as myself 
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Tills looked very like jealousy, and would have been an 
excellent sign if it had equally interested the daughter^ 
but she was as apathetic as a statue, seemed very grate- 
ful for my attentions, and would not have hesitated a 
moment to tell me that she looked on me as a friend ; 
—but by an internal movement of the mind, which is 
now called magnetic sympathy, I felt, without a word 
being said, that she had not a spark of love. This was 
a pity ; for it needs a certain amount of warmth 
to weld the marriage-ring, and neither of us had fiw 
enough to roast a potato. Still the mother's inquiries 
were satisfactory. She wrote long letters to Gundutch- 
wallab, and received immense packages in return. The 
colonel was ignominiously rejected ; the coast was all 
clear ; and on a certain morning I was on my way to 
flarley street, to reduce the terms on which we stood 
into actual words, when I was arrested by my late rival 
at the corner of Cavendish Square. 

"All up!" said the Colonel; "I've found out all 
about it." 

" About what ?" I replied very sharply : " If it's any- 
thing about me, or my private affairs, 1 beg you will give 
yourself no further trouble oh so humble a subject." 

" Not at all," responded the Colonel ; " I've taken a 
fancy to you. You're so neat a hand. I've been at it 
all my life, but never had so delicate a touch. But it's 
all up. Miss Emily Brown has no fortune whatever." 

" You don't think, sir," I interrupted in a fit of out- 
raged delicacy — " You don't imagine, sir, that such con- 
siderations as these have any weight with me in the 
fedings of friendship I entertain towards Mrs. and Miss 
Brown ?" 

10* 
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^ Excellent r said the brute, lifting up bis eyes to 
the chimneys of Portland House, in the ecstacy of 
his admiration. '* Young man, if I bad had your sldll 
I should have married Mrs. Coutts. But it won't do ; 
Emily is engaged to a wretched curate somewhere in 
the country : the old boy has cut her off, and is going 
to endow the asylum for idiots, out of compliment to 
her behaviour. Half-a-crown has got me all this infor- 
mation from the lady Vmaid ; so I wish you every suc- 
cess, and a very good morning." 

When I got to the house, the mother was in tears; 
Emily quiet and composed as usual. If the house had 
been on fire, and she in the topmost attic, withiout any 
issue to the roof, I believe she would have been quite 
unmoved. The dreadful eclairciaaement had come that 
morning by the post. Emily, it appears, had written to 
her uncle, giving a full account of her engagement to 
the rural ecclesiastic, who had a considerable parish and 
a hundred a-year. The mother had also written, giving 
an account of me, of my intentions, of the antiquity of 
my family, and my expectations at my father's death. 
His letter in reply to his sister was full of kindness. 
He could have wished me a little more advanced in 
years ; but, knowing the solid character of the object 
of my choice, he was delighted to receive me into the 
family, and would lose no time in making a settlement 
which he hoped would be satisfactory to me and my 
friends. Emily took me into the inner drawing-room, 
threw herself on my generosity and compassion, and 
besought me to soften her mother and uncle, so as to 
get their consent to her marriage with young Wyvill. 
She was by no means the cold unirapassione^ being! 
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had thoQght. There was a soft expression in her eye, and 
melting tone in her voice, that made me wonder I had 
never seen the good qualities of her nature hefore. 
Perhaps it was the certainty of her uncle's settlement 
which invested her with charms I had not previously dis- 

'• covered. I expressed my surprise that she should expect 
such a service from me, knowing the terms on which 
we stood, and the interest I must thenceforth take in 

-her happiness, on which my own so entirely depended; 
so she resumed her former coldness and sat down, with 
an expression on her features which looked very hke 
contempt The mother, however, was all smiles and 
sweetness, and I felt eventually sure of success. I let a 
day or two elapse, to allow poor Emily's disappointment 
time to diminish; upon the third morning I called. 
To my surprise I found Mr. Wyvill himself in the 
drawing-room — ^a tall gentlemanly young man, with 
pale thoughtful fstce, and altogether a demeanour very 
much ahove a hundred a-year. '* As the truth had now 
become known about the engagement, which had 
existed a long time, there was no further occasion for 
concealment," he said ; '* and he had come up to offer 
every aid in his power to my approaching happiness." 

Such generosity I had never heard of, even in a play ; 
but I remembered that Emily was now disinherited if 
she persisted in her intention, and I saw that Master 
Wyvill, in spite of his pale face and self-denial, was as 
much guided by regard for money as the rest of the 
votaries of Hymen. I thanked him warmly for his 
kindness, and assured him of my future friendship and 
protection. The ladies now came in, and to my delight 
I.perceived that Emily had shaken off every appearance 
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kA regret. She smiled most radiantly, and actuall j bdd 
forth lier cheek for me to kiss. Cruel, I thought, in the 
presence of poor Wy vill, but pleasant too ; so I pressed 
my iips upon her dimple, and looked round with an air 
of triumph. Wyvill was a thin, narrow-chested fellow 
— no colour in his cheeks, and no breadth of shoulder 
or development of calf. I didn't wonder at Emily's 
choosipg me instead; but her behaviour, I own, sur- 
prised me. When I looked towards Mrs. Brown for an 
explanation, she nodded good-naturedly to Emily, and 
said, " It was the Snrrogateship did it all." 

Mr. Wyvill faintly smiled, and Emily laughed out- 
right " The Surrogateship ?" I said inquiringly — 
" what connection has that, whatever it may be, with 
the situation in which we all find ourselves here f 

"You are aware," replied Mrs. Brown, "that my 
brother's ambition shows itself in his anxiety for the 
rank and position of his future nephew. The bishop 
has created Mr. Wyvill a Surrogate ; and as my 
brother saw the announcement of that great elevation 
in the newspapers, he was of course very much 
delighted, and we shall now all be made happy at 
once." 

" I can't see, my dear madam, what the elevation of 
Mr. Wyvill has to do with our affairs. Mr. Brown of 
Gundutchwallab has accepted me as a member of his 
family, and even went to the very unnecessary trouble 
of alluding to the settlement he intended to make, as if 
I," I added, " required any consideration of that sort to 
insure my devotion to my darling Emily." 

" Sir I" exclaimed Wyvill. 

" Sir !" screamed Mrs. Brown. 
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" Mr. Osprey !" said Emily ; and turned away with 
her handkerchief stuffed in her mouth. 

" Hasn't Mr. Brown accepted me for his nephew ?" 

" No r cried the trio. 

"Hasn't he said he would endow the hospital for 
idiots if Emily were fool enough to many this man ?" 

" No !" cried they all again. " On the contrary," 
said Mr. Wyvill, " he has written to me to say he has 
conveyed all his property to his niece, subject to an 
annuity of three hundred a-year to his sister, as soon as 
you have made her your wife. He wrote to me to this 
effect at my curacy in Lincolnshire, by the same mail 
which brought the letter you saw here. Emily 
besought your aid to do away with his objection, being 
then ignorant that he had kindly agreed to our mar- 
riage; and we are now only anxious to receive the 
blessing of our respected stepfather." 

Was it so ? Had I exposed myself to this by a want 
of openness and candour in making my addresses? 
What would my father say, who had already fixed on 
the colour of our carriage, and had laid out a great 
many plans for our future proceedings? I gathered 
myself up in a moment; joined in the laugh which 
Emily and her lover tried in vain to hide ; shook hands 
with the old lady, and stalked quietly down stairs. As 
I got into the lobby, I heard the scuffle of a silk gown 
slipping into the dining-room, and caught a glimpse of 
the lady's-maid's figure. If not in the Morning Post, 
I felt sure it would travel from the servants' hall into a 
very respectable circulation; and was enraged at my 
own stupidity in not perceiving the state of affairs. I 
had not got half- way down to Cavendish Square, when 
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Colonel Munch rushed at me across the street : "' I know 
the beginning," he said — " how did it end ? Mr. Swi»«l 
— ^the man's name is Wyvill, but it shows a proper con- 
tempt for him to mispronounce his name — ^Mr. Swivel 
asme up from the country, with a letter of license to 
make love to Emily ; did he succeed ? Has he cut you 
out? How are the funds disposed of? What the 
devil is a Surrogate ? Is it very high in the church f I 
thought it was a low fellow who granted marriage cer- 
tificates, but old Brown thinks it the next step to a 
bishopric Has he carried the day ? Ninety thousand 
pounds by this time if there's a shilling, and slipt away 
from us both ? I see by your fece you have lost the 
rubber. How was it ? Half-a-crown and a pair of 
gloves to the lady's-maid has let me into the secret thus 
far, but how did it end ?" 

^^ Colonel Munch," I replied, as soon as the Niagara 
of questions had fallen over his thin and skinny lips, " I 
give you most imperatively to understand, that I never 
made any proposal of marriage to Miss Emily Brown, 
or any other person in her house. I was intimate with 
the family, and consider myself still the guardian of 
their reputation. Any person talking disrespectfully of 
that family, or attempting, on the miserable authority 
of eaves-dropping ladies'-maids, to turn them into ridi- 
cule, shall be answerable to me. I have the highest 
respect for the Browns^ 

" I believe you, my bo-o-oy," I heard him say, as I 
majestically turned away. "I never knew a fellow, old 
or young, who had such a respect for the Browns as 
you have. But I'll make some fun out of this at die 
Rag and Famisb, or my name ain't Zachary Munch." 
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This ccnnes, thought I, of the delicate touch, the sci- 
e&Ufic approach, the lines and entrenchments on \«^hich 
I prided myself. There wasn't a brutal Irishman of six 
feet high, with his mouth distended to bursting with 
brogue and blarney, who would not have carried the 
eitadel in half the time I had taken to commence the 
wege. I will be wiser next time. Old ladies get too 
sharp-witted in this Babylon of iniquity ; and young 
ones are more confirmed, by dust and noise, in their 
rural predilections. I will retire to country shades. I 
will hear the rolling of the great and everlasting sea ; 
the birds shall sing ; the flowers shall blow, and love 
will jump out from shady dells and bosky bournes, and 
bimg the sole daughters of Croesuses and Bank directors 
into the proper frame of mind for listening to my words. 
No looks shall suffice me now. Plump and straightfor- 
ward shall be my declaration for the future. There 
shall be no mistake. I will carry a stamped obligation 
in one pocket and a special license in the other 1 Whore 
shall I go ? My father's eyes were always open. He 
kept a sort of register of eligible parties — name, age, 
and amount of fortune. It was like a return paper to 
the census ; and I applied to him for advice. Meanwhile 
I reviewed my conduct, and thought I perceived some- 
thing not quite heroic or magnanimous in the course of 
action I pursued. Disappointment is a great opener of 
the mind, and considerably lowers one's estimate of the 
value of the object you find you can't attain. A play- 
wright, with the memory of a thousand hisses in his 
ear, despises Shakspeare ; grapes, in fact, are only sour 
after you have failed in your spring at the bunch ; and 
what is matrimony, gilded over with waggon-loads 
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of gold, unless it is sanctified by love ? I determined to 
reconcile the two— I resolved to ascertain the existence 
of wealth first, and then give full way to the afifection of 
luy soul ; to examine the banker^s book, and then to 
write sonnets to her eye-brows. Oh, pleasant task ! to 
sigh in the ear of beauty, and watch the mist that my 
impassioned breath laid on the diamond ear-drop; 
to press the small fingers and count the incalculable 
rings I To have the judgment and the reason satisfied 
with birth, loveliness, youth, grace, and five thousand a- 
year ; and the feeling at the same time completely gra- 
tified with mutual admiration and reciprocal esteem. 
To have fortune enough to place me on the easy cushi<m 
of wealth and ease ; and love enough to enable me to 
bear the stings of poverty and the arrows of afflicdon. 
Nobody, henceforth, should call me mercenary. I 
would be all genuine passion and disinterested love* 
Why not apply all the warmest aspirations of my heart 
to an heiress ? Is a charming girl, because she is rich, 
to have no right to our affection ? How miserable her 
existence would be if her gold prevented her from being 
adored I I was resolved to show that I at least was of 
a tenderer heart than thus to refuse the deepest sympa- 
thies of my soul to an innocent and fascinating creature, 
merely because she was wealthy. No I I cried ; the 
wealthier the better I The richer you are I will love 
you more. K you have California for your, portion, 
come to my heart ; my arms are open to receive you I 
If Golconda is part of your estate, still you will find me 
unchilled. Riches may repress the genuine affections 
of the interested and designing, but to me they will add 
fresh fuel to. the flame, and I will love you with as flrm 
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and absorbing a passion — or, indeed, a firmer and 
sincerer passion — than if we lived in a three-roomed cot- 
tage, and were all the world to each other. 

Reconciled to myself, and anxious to invest my new- 
found treasure of romance and tenderness to the best 
atlvantage, I waited for my father's letter of instruction 
with some degree of impatience. It canie, and contained 
information and advice. The information consisted 
of the name and amount of fortune of a person he 
thought suited to me in all respects, as she was only 
thirty -three years of age — was particularly strict in her 
religious observances — was entirely independent of 
parents and guardians — and had a hundred and twelve 
tliousand pounds at her own disposal. 

She resided in a quiet unosteirtatious manner at the 
rising watering-place of Dippingdale, on the western 
ooast, and devoted herself principally to the embroider- 
ing of copes and surplices for the neighbouring curates, 
and the education of a cousin who was generally sup- 
posed to be her heir. " Go down, my boy, and prosper 
in your suit. You will find Miss Arabella Winterley 8 
very good compensation for Miss Emily Brown. I 
enclose you a letter to a friend I made at New York on 
my return from Canada. He is an American soldier of the 
name of General Chucks. He is in the same hotel with 
the Winterleys, and will tell you all about their affairs." 

My travelling trunks were instantly packed ; a cab 
conveyed me to the railway ; the railway, on the wings 
of steam and love, conveyed me to a station three miles 
from my place of destination, and sending my servant 
on with bag and baggage in a fly, I walked across the 
beautiful fields, and felt my heart expand under the 
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loveliness of the scene. The country had a gradual 
declination towards the sea, except where, here and 
there, a tall cliff rose like a watch-tower, and formed 
the headland of a Lilliputian bay. Lying between two 
of those isolated blufis was the little village of Dipping- 
dale — which, I am sorry to say, was vulgarised, in tiie 
provincial dialect, into the name of Dindle — it seemed 
like a crab newly landed from its native element, and 
pushing its claws out in all directions. The body was 
formed of the original fishing huts, closely huddled 
together, and still inhabited by the real natives ; but at 
each side, and before and behind, there were dote 
of small houses, and rows of verandahed cottages asd 
solitary villas in the aristocratic seclusion of stone 
walls and iron gates; and, crowning all, the Marine 
Hotel, with a row of windows that reminded one of a 
barrack, and a large board spreading across its whole 
expanse, with hospitable offers to all who could afford 
to pay. A pretty sight to look down on, while the sun 
was sinking over the tall cliff to the west. There were 
fishing-boats in the bay, apparently motionless, and 
scarcely distinguished from the permanent buoys laid 
down for the accommodation of the vessels which 
brought coal, and stone, and other commodities to the 
growing town. A lazy ship lay close in-shore, with 
her mainsail flapping against the mast, and casting a 
dark shadow over the smooth water at her lee. What 
a millstone of a heart must fill the breast of my 
Arabella, I exclaimed, if she continues insensible to my 
affection in a scene like this ! And if it is thus beauti- 
ful and melting in the evening sun, what will it be by 
moonlight ? As if evoked by these words, the mo<m 
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Buddenly appeared over the eastern promontory, and a 
- gi?ey delicious light fell like a veil over the sea. " If 
she were here, I would propose at once," I said. 
^^ Perish the selfish fear of misconstruction that would 
leave you in your loveless solitude ! Down with the 
bastille of long annuities and consols that woi]^d keep 
you from the sympathies of an ardent and susceptible 
soul !" From behind an elevation of the ground, which 
was crowned with scented furze, there came towards me 
at this moment two ladies and a gentleman. The gen- 
tleman was tall and thin ; an immense length of nose 
seemed to elongate his whole face, which was only pre- 
rented from rolling down over his waistcoat by an 
enormous gulf of a mouth, and a jutting projection of a 
rhia. On his arm leant a female figure, tall also, and 
also thin. A great length of nose, and great profundity 
of mouth, made me at first conclude that the resem- 
blance to her companion arose from her being his 
daughter ; but a nearer view satisfied me that a similar- 
ity of feature may exist along with a perfect diversity 
of expression ; and I finally concluded that the stern, 
sagacious, keen, and very vain-looking gentleman could 
claim no relationship in blood to the prim, solemn, 
earnest, and sentimental lady. At a little distance 
behind them walked submissively, and apparently in 
deep thought, a young maiden, of plump, round, and 
beautifully-moulded figure, which was, however, only 
saved from the charge of stoutness by the exquisite grace 
with which it moved. The face I did not see, for she was 
looking intently on the now dying lights upon the bay. 
" How charming, dear General," said the tall lady as 
I passed — " how charming would be the Compline bell 
in this serenely hallowed hour." 
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" It's everlasting fine, surely," replied the soldier; 
*^ and I think I hear the bell for supper, which has an 
effect astonishing grand, as you observe." 

I involuntarily made a pause on discovering in this 
interesting manner the object of my search. The little 
girl had heard the General's observation ; a smile of 
much meaning, not unmingled with a pretty sort of 
disdain, passed over her face ; and in a moment, with a 
half bow, and a look of intense admiration towards 
Miss Winterley, I hurried on. That very night my cre- 
dentials were presented, and I was most cordiaUy 
received by General Chucks. " Your father, sir," he 
said, ^^ is a man after my own heart. He drank more 
brandy and water between New York and Southampton 
than e'er a critter I see, except myself. I beat him by 
chalks. I know you as well as if I had seen ye bom. 
He talked over every gal with a million dollars in the 
blessed Union, and wrote their names in a book, which 
he said he kept for your particular instruction. I hope 
to see you some of these days the wonder of the world 
and envy of surrounding nations ; and we will go over 
the banking books of every Venus in America, from the 
St. Lawrence to Mexico. I'm sorry Mrs. Chucks acts as 
an impediment to my own aspirations; but I will do 
what lies in my power for the son of Tom Osprey of 
Norfolk." 

" You will particularly oblige me. General," I replied, 
" if you will present me to the companion of your walk 
this evening, the interesting Miss Winterley. I was 
much struck with her appearance as I passed you on 
my way to this hotel." 

" She is indeed a 'markable critter, with fine length 
of nose, and great power of mind." 
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"I have heard she is also not deficient in another 
qualification, which may perhaps expose her to the 
designs of interested sharpers. I hear she is very rich," 
I said. 

"I know all about her. She hasn't a dollar as I 
don't know the shape on. I knew her uncle, the old 
Jamaica planter, as left her all the coin. Sich a yellow 
face was never cut out of thie skin of a China orange. 
You might have scraped his cheek into a mustard pot, 
and never found out the cheat. Well, he dies about 
two years agone, and all on a sudden out comes this 
here lady from a female penitentiary for the innocent, 
where they play at Popery with rosaries and rules of 
living, and brings with her, as if to see her grandeur, 
the other gal you saw walking behind us, which she 
calls still sister Agatha, but is only her cousin ; and 
there she does so ferret and worry that poor little 
westal with curtseyings and crouchings and canonicals 
and obedience, that I'm blessed if I don't think the 
little critter will break out in flat rebellion. But sister 
Arabella is a genuine Virginian, and will wallop her if 
she knits her brows ; and altogether I think it would 
be a good job if you would be Van Amburgh, by 
means of matrimony, to that 'ere chief sister, as she 
calls herself — for there ain't a doubt she has a very 
angelic mind, and half a million of dollars." 

" Ah, sir, if it weren't for that unfortunate wealth, I 
should be delighted to show my admiration of the self- 
sacrifice and noble disposition of the chief sister." I 
spoke with emotion, and it acted on the General's feel- 
ings at once. 

" Sir, I honour your disinterested sentiment, and will 
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mention it to Miss Arabella this very night. I vf^\ also 
mention," said the General, with a confidentinl wink 
with one of his light grey eyes, " that you are six feet 
high, made like a Hercules, and weigh twelve stone." 
He knocked out the white ashes of his cigar upon tlie 
sole of his boot as he spoke, and gulping down a fresh 
tumbler of toddy — as a shark might swallow a blaet- 
ing bottle — he made me a military salaam, and disap* 
peared. 

I pushed up the window, which opened upon tbe 
neglected and perfumeless garden, and stepped out iato 
the moonlight. There were lights in every window, 
and I amused myself with various conjectures as to 
which of the rooms was the one inhabited by my 
enslaver. There was a fountain in the middle of the 
grass plot ; but the water had never been able to find 
its way into the dusty basin, painfully supported on 
a feeble figure of Health, which, from the hollowness 
of the chest, and emaciated cheeks, was evidently far 
gone in consumption. Suddenly a clear voice rose up 
in the silence, and I listened, breathless and almost 
awe-struck at the beauty of the tones, to the Sicilian 
Mariner's Hymn. How the voice rose into the upper 
air, among the groups of stars, as if in search, like the 
banished Peri, of its native home ! How it tremblingly 
fell down again, like the same poor Peri, when rejected 
from the gate of Paradise. It came and filled all the 
garden with its sweetness ; and I no longer felt the 
want of water in the basin, or scent in the flowers. 
With eyes fixed intently on the window from which 
the sounds proceeded, I waited for some means of 
identifying the vocalist. I was not long left in donbt 
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The sash was thrown open, and the General, putting 
his head out, said, " How everlasting hot this here 
music makes the room. You must give us another 
toon, Miss Arabella, and summat lively. This here 
puts me into squashing dumps." 

So it was my amiable Arabella. Sweet enchantress ! 
I was trying to remember some lines appropriate to the 
occasion, when two gentlemen crossed the shadow of 
the fountain, and came out to where I stood. 

" Stranger," said one, without taking the agar from 
his lips, "wa'n't that 'ere gentleman at the window 
General Chucks ?" 

" It was," I replied ; " do you know who was the 
singer ?" 

"No, unless it was the General himself. Adad, sir, 
I have the honour to be his brother officer, and a more 
distinguished gentleman, let me tell you, is not to be 
found in our country. General Chucks is a great man 
— ain't he. General Baggs ?" 

To this. General Baggs, who was a very little man, 
took me aside before answering, and said, pointing to 
his companion, " Do you see tliat man, sir ? You will 
know his name when you hear it. He is a great man, 
sir. He is General Wheaser. I doubt whether a 
greater man was ever grown in the Union. General 
Chucks is also a great man — a very great man ; but 
General Wheaser is a remarkable man — a very re- 
markable man indeed." 

I involuntarily bowed to the object of this panegyric, 
and was proud when he came to me in a very friendly 
manner, and taking me apart under the waterless 
fountain, said, 
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" You've had a great honour, sir, perhaps without 
knowing it. You've heard of General Baggs. He is 
the Ney of our militia ; an immense man, a prodigious 
man ; in foct, an unmitigated monster is General Baggs, 
and an honour to his sex, though he isn't quite ^vd feet 
high." 

I hope I suflBciently appreciated the honour of being 
in the society of so many distinguished raen from the 
Western Empire; and could not help admiring the 
noble appreciation of each other's excellence, which is 
so often the characteristic of Americans. General 
Chucks soon joined us, and, shaking me very warmly 
by the hand, congratulated me on the success of my 
first advance. 

"You've made an impression, sir, you've left your 
mark, sir, on that susceptible bosom, as if it were made 
of tallow. She observed you when we met, on your 
approach to this location ; and will see you after 
Primes to-morrow, if you like to get up so early." 

" I am sorry to confess. General, that I don't know 
at what exact hour Miss Arabella can expect my visit. 
I am ignorant what date is represented by Primes." 

" Well," said the General, " wicked people would 
call it about eight o'clock, but our charming friend has 
a language of her own, as you will find, and manners 
a considerable snitch diflerent from ours. * You'll find 

all that out in time; and if you play your cards 

By-the-by, here's just four of us; suppose we take a 
hand at whist. How say you, Baggs? — what do you 
say, Wheaser ?" 

We all agreed to the proposal at once ; and at tlie 
end of the evening, if I had not improved in skill it 
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was mj own fault, for I paid fifteen pounds for the 
lesson. However, as the excellent Chucks was the 
principal winner, I was not displeased at the oppor- 
tunity of keeping him in good humour; and rejoiced 
when I saw in the calculating twist of his lips, and 
a certain lively action of his nose, that he was engaged 
in considering how many years it would take to make 
himself master of Miss Arabella's fortune, by a scientific 
use of his influence over me, and superior knowledge of 
whist. 

Next morning I was early at my post. I tapped at 
the door of Miss Winterley's sitting-room, which was 
opened in a minute or two by the cousin — the pretty 
plump little girl who had accompanied Miss Arabella 
the evening before. She was dressed in dark grey silk, 
with a hood of a peculiar construction on her head, and 
her waist tied in with a piece of common whipcord, 
from which was also suspended a string of black beads, 
so long that they almost touched the floor. 

" Miss Winterley, I believe, expects a call from me," I 
began. 

" The Chief Sister," replied Miss Agatha, " is doing 
a little penance just now. She committed three sins 
yesterday, and an omission, and is wiping them off with 
a little bodily pain." 

" Heroic woman !" I said. " It is not allowable, I 
suppose, to inquire what the nature of the sins was ?" 

*'0h, by all means. Besides her regular confessor, 
the Chief Sister confides her iniquities to every one 
she meets. Yesterday she longed for a second help- 
ing of soup, admired a gay-coloured ribbon in the mer- 
cer's window, called an innocent kitten who stole our 

11 
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breakfast-milk a naughty thief, and omitted to visit 
widow Smith on the eastern cliflf, which she begs 
me to tell you she will most punctually do to-day, after 
Nones." 

There was a delightful gleam in the eyes of the little 
novice as she spoke, that spread like a bit of sunshine 
all over her face. 

** And do you also subject yourself to all these rules 
and terrible self-inflictions ?" 

" I am quite dependent on my cousin in all things," 
she replied, " and have no friend to go to if she threw 
me off. I do as she does." 

"And she applies her wealth to the purposes of 
the order she belongs to ?" I said, looking careless as 
well as I could. 

"She has perfect power over all her money," said 
Sister Agatha; "and I don't think, if she stays out 
of the Order House long, she will use any of her 
property in increasing its endowments." 

" She sings beautifully ?" 

" Oh, no — she doesn't sing at all. She can't learn 
the tunes of any of the Gregorian chants, and all other 
music she thinks sinful." 

" Then it was you that enchanted me last night with 
the Sicilian Hymn ?" I said. 

" It is a beautiful piece of music ; and when one is 
lonely and depressed, the notes sound so consoHng. 
They come like a friend's voice, and tell one not to de- 
spair. Poverty has few comforts, but music is the best" 

What a charming creature she looked in that fantas- 
tic dress ? What a liveliness about the rosy lips, which 
were always in motion like twin angels at play I What 
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a meaning in the depths of her blue eyes I What a 
golden vapour fell upon her brow from the reflection of 
her yellow hair I 

"There," she said; "the Chief Sister has nearly 
achieved her task. She had the floor of her bedroom 
filled, about a quarter of an inch in depth, with white 
ashes from the grate, and has been writing her name 
in it with her nose. It's lucky it's so long," added 
sister Agatha, with an innocent look, "or she never 
could have done it without being choked." 

At this moment the inner door opened, and the Chief 
Sister came in, bearing evident marks of her employ- 
ment on dress and face. The dust still lay, about 
half an inch deep, on the sharp and slightly upturned 
point of her nose, while patches were deposited here 
and there on her eyebrows ; and a considerable quantity 
still rested on the projection of her chin. Her clothes 
were saturated with the floury substance, and altogether 
she looked as if she had come violently in coatact with 
a baker — or had escaped by a miracle from the de- 
struction of Pompeii. 

" I am happy, Mr. Osprey, to receive you as a friend 
of our excellent Greneral Chucks. It rejoices me also 
that you come to be a witness of my humiliation. But 
now my sins are all expunged at a very slight expense 
of time and labour." 

" Your humiliation. Madam ?" I began — " You have 
been engaged in angel's work, and I hardly think my- 
self worthy to stand in presence of so much purity and 
beauty." 

I could not help turning my eyes, as I said the last 
word, to where the novice was bustling about, lifting the 
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kettle, filling the tea-pot, arranging the cups, sweeping 
the hearth, and in all respects comporting herself 
like a fairy waiting-maid, or Hebe — if the gods had 
taken the pledge. 

She returned a look that showed that in one moment 
she would have been ready to have laughed outright. 
In the mean time, the Chief Sister had recovered from 
the curtsey into which the weight of my compliment 
had bent her, and said — 

"Purity and beauty are valuable gifts, and I shall 
endeavour to make the best use of them I can. They 
are more desired than riches ; for they may be prized 
for themselves, without the suspicion of any selfish 
design." 

This was accompanied with a look so full of gratitude, 
and such a truthfulness in voice and manner, that I 
perceived at once the gallant Chucks had delivered his 
errand, and placed my disinterestedness in the most fa- 
vourable liight. So fascinating a beginning led to a 
close intimacy in a very few days. I made myself very 
well acquainted with all the circumstances of the heir- 
ess, by confidential walks and talks with Sister Agatha, 
Miss Arabella had joined the Order of Simple Sisters, 
and had risen to high oflSce in the House. When her 
uncle died in Jamaica, and she became possessed of all 
his fortune, she had brought young Agatha from school 
and placed her among the novices of the Order. The 
gay and happy child could not endure the endless rou- 
tine of the duties that were imposed on her ; and could 
not bring herself to bo hypocritical enough to pretend 
that she saw either religion or goodness in the external 
obseiTances, the useless ceremonies, the severe sub- 
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jection, and mechanical obedience by which life and 
tenderness were banished from the soul, and grief, re- 
gret, unbelief, self-contempt, and misery were implanted 
in the heart. So she told me, in the childish confidence 
of her friendship ; and she gave me also to understand 
that leave of absence had only been granted to the 
Chief Sister and herself for three months, and that 
in less than six weeks — and here a tear stood in her 
beautiful eyes — she should be forced to immure herself 
for life in the hated prison-house ; for she had not a 
farthing in the world, and was prohibited, by the Ja- 
maica planter's will, from ^ver touching a shilling of 
his inheritance. What an old brute that slave-driver 
must have been ! Covering such an angular piece of 
humanity as Miss Arabella with uncountable gold, and 
leaving the pretty, clever, trusting, and open-hearted 
Agatha to poverty and neglect. 

I hated the lucky heiress ; but so completely concealed 
my feelings, that she never suspected there was any- 
thing in my heart but admiration and respect. Some 
of the rigidity of her nature became softened in the 
course of our acquaintance. She arranged her draperies 
in a more becoming manner than at first — got a bonnet 
of a fashionable shape and colour, and began to speak 
very doubtfully of the propriety of a young person 
being shut up for ever in the recesses of a Simple Sister- 
hood. Occasionally she made allusions to the possi- 
bility of resigning all her fortune, which she felt was 
considered by some people as a preventive of the finer 
feelings of the heart. She felt, in fact, she said, as if 
Poverty was the mother of affection ; and that wealth 
hindered the genuine emotions of the soul from their 
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proper play. In short, Miss Arabella was as eloquent 
in praise of poverty, as people generally are of things 
of which they have never felt the disagreeable side. 
Familiarity, in this, as in other instances, breeds dislike ; 
and I never heard the out-spoken Sister Agatha express 
any violent predilection for the penury and want which 
had such charms in the eyes of her cousin. It did not 
require the nudges of General Chucks, or the radiant 
congratulations of Baggs and Wheaser, to show me 
that all these demonstrations of a more human dispo- 
sition were made by the. Chief Sister for my behoof. 
There were not wanting looks and apparent blushes, 
and tremblings of the hand, and even light squeezes of 
the arm in the course of our walks, to prove that she 
was getting day by day more reconciled to rejoin a 
world which she had forsworn — a world which she had 
left when she was poor, and which she seemed now to 
view in a rather different light when seen through the 
golden medium of four or five thousand a-year, and 
the attentions of a gay young gentleman of twenty-five. 
But I began to feel that the lessons of my youth had 
been thrown away. I could not bring myself to the de- 
cisive point, not so much of asking the heiress's hand, 
as of accepting it when it was offered so wiUingly. 
I found myself loitering, in a state of feeling I had never 
before experienced, by the side of poor Sister Agatha. 
To listen to her voice was like a concert of sacred 
music — ^it was so elevating, at the same time so delight- 
ful. I carried her sketch-book, and saw rocks and trees, 
and hills, and waters, marshal themselves at her 
command, till the landscape glowed with as real a 
beauty, and reposed in a higher, more artistic unity Xhm 
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in the uncombined state in which it presented itself to 
the eye. There was a soul given to the inanimate scene 
which it certainly did not possess till it was breathed 
into it by the genius of the painter. Then her conver- 
sation was so varied, and so simple all the time ; her 
face flushed or paled according to the state of feel- 
ing she was in ; her laugh was so light, till some sad 
thought instantly checked it ; and all of a sudden the 
music ceased, and you felt as if a thundercloud had in 
a moment surrounded a lark in full song, and hidden 
it from your eyes and ears. What a low rascally in- 
tolerable wretch that Jamaica planter was ! And I so 
hated poverty — and had never believed in love in a 
cottage — and had only three hundred a-year — and my 
father would cut me off with a shilling ! I lost upwards 
of a stone-weight from sleepless nights and disgust 
at the Chief Sister. The condition of my mind could 
not be long concealed from the interested observation 
of my three American friends. I believe they had 
already made an amicable division of my spoil within a 
year of my being fairly in possession of Miss Arabella 
and her Stock certificates. Meantime the days passed 
on, and I had not had the courage to banish Sister 
Agatha and secure the glittering prize. A letter came 
from my father. " I am disappointed at your behaviour. 
I never thought you would be such a ninny, after the 
lessons I have given you from your earliest years. 
Chucks tells me you don't hold out your cap, though 
the golden shower is ready to fall into it. I advise yoi 
not to be a fool much longer, for a rival is on the way 
who will not be turned aside by fair looks and blushinj^ 
cheeks. Miss Arabella is a better dish than the other 
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for she has a richer sauce. Rook-pie is not distinguish' 
able from chicken, when the rooks have been steeped 
in milk. If I don't hear a better account from Chucks, 
I shall be at Dippingdale on Friday ; so exert yourself, 
for I can't afford to leave my poor acres to a beggar." 

Desperation now gave me strength. I sent a mes- 
sage to the Chief Sister that I should be very happy if 
she allowed me to walk with her that evening. She 
replied instantly that she was going to visit the sick 
woman at Easter Dindle after Terse, and would be 
delighted with my escort. I had made up my mind to 
the worst — I would say the irrevocable word, and make 
all the world a barren wilderness to me, as Midas did. 
We started at half past three, Agatha following at a 
little distance, carrying a basket — Sister Arabella filled 
with some glorious anticipation, and I like a malefactor 
on the way to the scaffold. However, the conversation 
flowed in the same channels as usual : contempt of 
wealth ; the superiority of the poor, both as companions 
and as wives ; the duty of sacrificing all one's feelings of 
natural duty ; of degrading one's self by voluntary 
humiliations — by telling lies, if for the good of yourself 
or others — by penances that should make you disgust- 
ing or absurd — by abjuring soap and towels — or by 
wearing coarse garments next the skin, without change, 
till they fall to pieces. To all these I could do nothing 
but make very dubious replies ; and whenever by any 
chance I turned my eyes towards Sister Agatha, there 
was a smile upon her lips so divinely soft that it almost 
— ^but not quite — concealed the feeling of mischievous 
contempt in which it had its source. We arrived 
at last at the patient's cottage. Majestically rais- 
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ing herself to her full height, Sister Arabella muttered 
a word or two in some foreign tongue that had 
very much the sound of Latin, though not a very exact 
pronunciation, and asked if the sufferer had done as she 
was ordered. The poor woman answered, in a feeble 
voice, that she had managed to get out last night and 
lay herself down on the brick floor, but that the rheu- 
matism had attacked her so fiercely that she was 
obliged to be lifted into bed. She also said that 
the penance laid on her daughter was too severe, and 
she was afraid of the consequences, if she was successful 
in catching a mouse. 

I looked surprised at this ; and the Chief Sister, in 
compassion to my ignorance, condescended to explain. 

" This poor woman has a daughter, Mr. Osprey, who 
has most inhumanly and wickedly refused to avail her- 
self of an opening which now exists in the Simple Sis- 
terhood, and to fill an office in the house to which I 
was anxious to present her." 

" Moll only wants to be useful to me, madam," said 
the sufferer ; " and I have no other help." 

" Silence ! ungrateful woman !" cried Miss Arabella ; 
" you ought to listen to me with awe and silence. She 
was contumacious and rebellious, and even gave way to 
temper when I ordered her to show her obedience — the 
highest of the virtues — by rigidly depriving her mother 
of all sustenance for thirty-six hours, namely, the eve and 
fast of Saint Borgia the Great. Sir, she was so forget- 
ful of the office I hold, and the greatness of my conde- 
scension, as to descend to vituperative expressions, 
— which I despise — and to call me a cruel-hearted old 
tebby." 

11* 
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" Oh, madam, excuse poor Molly I She l)en't used to 
high company, and is the kindest daughter that ever a 
poor sinful woman had." 

" Upon this, Mr. Osprey, you will observe I did not 
give way to foolish indignation, but in a very calm and 
determined manner told her that I should withdraw my 
protection from the mother, and leave them all to the 
starvation and misery they deserved, if she did not at 
once obey my injunction, and enter on a three days' 
penance — which was, in every possible mauner, to 
behave as if she were a cat. She is to purr and mew, 
instead of her ordinary modes of speech. She is to lap 
water and milk with her tongue out of a shallow plate. 
She is to feed, in short, like a cat, and to behave as if 
she were nothing whatever but a real tabby, as she 
most wickedly and irreverently designated me." 

Miss Arabella tossed her head with dignity, and 
looked to me for approval. I was unable to express 
any sentiment, I felt so equally divided between horror 
and laughter. 

" Oh, madam !" said the poor woman, " do let poor 
Molly off for the rest of the penance, for she do so puff, 
and splutter, and patter, and scream about the house, 
that I can get no rest ; then she has scratched the face 
of neighbour Jones's youngest child, and nejfrly pulled 
its eyes out, because she thought he kept me awake 
with his noise. And now, madam, she be so hungry — 
for a growing girl of fifteen can't live on a cat's allow- 
ance of bread and milk ; and all this morning she has 
been standing at a hole in Farmer Robinson's bam, ih 
hopes of a good fat mouse. Pray, ma'am, let her 
off." 
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"By no means! She must learn submission and 
respect for her superiors ; and since you so side with the 
culprit, Mrs. Smith, you can't expect me to do any of 
the great things, either for you or your family, which I 
have so often promised. I promised, Mr. Osprey, to 
obtain a bottle of th6 ink with which our excellent 
Superintendent wrote his charge ; — a single drop of it, 
they say, if poured into the skimmest milk, will 
instantly convert it into cream. I promised also to pro- 
cure her a colony of very active and laborious animals 
— whose performances, I perceive, are actually made a 
public exhibition of in the capital of this kingdom ; 
and as they have been propagated among the con- 
secrated vestments of the Simple Sisterhood, they 
cannot fail to bring a blessing with them wherever they 

go" 

" Ah ! but the young lady understands our wants 

better than that," said the patient, regardless apparently 

of the magnificent promises of the Chief Sister, and 

turning a look full of gratitude and love towards Sister 

AgatKa. "Bless ye. Miss, how do ye do to-day? It 

be a rare thing, that beauty, sure-ly — it do always act 

on me like a cordial." 

" Keep up your spirits, dear Mrs. Smith,** said 
Agatha, " and do as the Chief Sister tells you. I will 
come again and see you by myself." 

" Sister Agatha, you are an audacious interloper in 
this business," said Miss Arabella, stalking out of the 
house. "I shake the dust off my feet, and if I can 
punish those irreligious wretches with hunger, naked- 
ness, and cold, I will ! You may give them the basket 
of beads and the wooden model of our house, since you 
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took the trouble to bring them ; but here they shall see 
me no more." 

While she was marching out of the room, I saw sister 
Agatha uncover the basket, and produce from it, no 
model or beads, but a good large pie, a couple of cold 
chickens, and a quantity of bread ; and I saw her also 
slip a sovereign into the hand of the poor old woman ; 
and putting her finger to her lips, in token of silence, 
she noiselessly slipt after us on tiptoe. As we passed 
out, we met an anxious-looking girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, in the act of coming in. On seeing the 
Chief Sister, she put forward both her hands, with the 
fingers doubled up like claws, and began a tremendous 
imitation of a cat in the highest state of wrath. FufT ! 
fuflf! gorow-ow ! fitts! fitts! — grinning at her as if in- 
tending to tear her down ; but, going up to Miss Aga- 
tha, she changed her hostile demonstrations into a 
satisfied purr, that showed she had studied natural his- 
tory with an observant ear. 

" Sister Arabella has relieved your penance, Molly," 
said Agatha, " and you'll find some food in the b.isket." 

" Heaven bless you, my dear young lady !" cried the 
girl, dropping her feline character at once. " We be 
all sure you're an angel from heaven, and no relation 
to that cruel old tabby that reads us such lectures and 
oflers to wash our feet, but never gives us a mouthful 
to eat. I can wash my feet myself — and does it a great 
deal oftener nor she, Fll be bound ; the old mouser !" 

High thoughts kept us all silent a great part of the 
way home. Miss Arabella was satisfied with the dis- 
play she had made, and bore her head erect with con- 
scious virtue. I went through a series of calculations 
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to discover whether two people could possibly live in 
anything like comfort on six pounds a-week. I don't 
know what Agatha was thinking of ; but it was some- 
thing pleasant, for she could scarcely keep her happi- 
ness from breaking into a laugh. At last Miss Arabella 
stopped suddenly, and, waving for Agatha to stay out 
of hearing distance, began — 

" I think, Mr. Osprey, you had something particular 
to say to me when you offered yourself as the compa- 
nion of my charitable visit." 

" It was merely. Miss Arabella, to have the pleasure 
of your society ; for I believe your time of absence 
from the Simple House is drawing near a close. I wish, 
of course, to enjoy as much of it as I can." 

" It by no means follows that / am compelled to re- 
turn to the House at the time appointed. I have the 
power, inherent in my high position in the establish- 
ment, to absolve myself from the vows of obedience and 
retirement, which in fact are only binding on young 
and inexperienced persons like my cousin. Sister Aga- 
tha. You sigh, Mr. Osprey, as if what I said was not 
fully satisfactory. I so appreciate your exalted senti- 
ments on the subject of Love and Money, that I will 
assure you that excuse me if I am not more expli- 
cit. I find I have a different vocation from what I once 
had chosen. Yes, dear Reginald, you see in me a per- 
son in exactly the circumstances which will gratify you 
most. I have obtained such confidence in my own mo- 
tives, and see such a vista of happiness before me, with 
you the sharer of my joys and sorrows, and participator 
in thought and fortune, in weal or woe, that I scruple 
not to make offer of " 
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What might have been the conclusion of her sentence 
I cannot say ; for at this moment a dreadful roar salut- 
ed our ears, and, emerging at full speed from behind a 
furze bush, a bull rushed furiously towards where we 
stood, and, if we had not instantly started aside, would 
have transfixed the eloquent Chief Sister with a very 
crooked horn. In the hurry of the moment I stepped 
rapidly back, flung my arm round Sister Agatha, and 
lifted her out of the infuriated animal's path. Miss 
Arabella was left alone in an attitude that would have 
done honour to Niobe when all her daughters were fiUl- 
ing at her side ; and Agatha hung her head on my 
shoulder, and said — 

" Thank you, Reginald ; youVe saved my life." 

Miss Arabella cast but one look at us as we stood- in 
that close embrace, and instantly resumed her march, 
without any attempt to conclude the speech so rudely 
interrupted. At a pace that kept us both breathless, 
she pursued her way till, rounding Eastern Cliff, we 
perceived General Chucks advancing arm-in-arm with 
a stranger. As they drew near I recognised the man 
most hateful to my sight, for his companion was no 
other than Colonel Munch. In an easy, impudent 
manner, he grasped my hand as if we had been the 
most intimate friends ; asked, in an earnestly interested 
manner, if I had heard from my friends the Browns ; 
and whether I had received any wedding-cards from 
Mr. and Mrs. Swivel ; and finally, requested to be 
presented to my fair and distinguished friend. Miss 
Arabella Winterley. 

" Let me not wait for the formal introduction," said 
Miss Arabella, evidently pleased at the opportunity of 
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aiiii03ring me ; *' the friend of General Chucks can never 
be a stranger to me. If you will mention your name, I 
shall consider at once that we have been known to 
each other for a long time." 

"Zachary Munch, Lieutenant-Colonel, half pay, 
212th, and delighted, I assure you, at your kind 
permission to pay my respects to you without the 
formality of a previous acquaintance. Let me offer 
you the assistance of my arm, and you will make me 
the happiest of men." 

"What's the matter, Osprey?" inquired General 
Chucks — ** you have revoked ; the ancient Virgo is in 
a hostile conjunction with Mars. Make haste, boy, to 
redeem your false play, or your father will lay the 
blame on me." 

Agatha did not hear this, for she had again dropt 
behind when the strangers appeared; and putting off 
the General with some indifferent reply, I lightly shook 
Agatha's hand, and betook me to the solitude of my 
room. Next day I had a headache, and did not 
appear. I only saw from my window that Colonel 
Munch was practising his usual hard hitting, and that 
it promised to be more successful than usual. He had 
been bred in the military school of tender approaches, 
and nudged Miss Arabella with his elbow, jostled her 
on the garden-seat with his knee, and finally pinched 
her shoulder, in the ardour of his admiration. It was 
very evident that in one day he had made more 
declarations of attachment than I had been able to hint 
at in a month. But the struggle between us was to be 
decided ere long. My father came on the Friday: 
he did not hurry to my room on his arrival, but was 
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closeted with General Chucks and his allies. From 
them he got a full account of everything that had 
passed : of the readiness of Miss Arabella to receive my 
suit — of the incident of the bull, and my absurd 
attentions, as they were pleased to call it, to the penni- 
less dependent. Hot with surprise and indignation 
my father rushed into my room. 

" Soh ! sir," he began, " here's the lesson of a lifetime 
thrown away. What do you mean, sir, by pretending 
to have any feelings or preferences one way or other, 
except according as the fortune is great or small? 
How often have I told you that money is the only 
lasting property a wife brings with her, and that beauty 
may do very well in a picture or in a poem, or even in 
a drawing-room, but that in a companion for life it is 
of no consequence whatever ? Do I think the worse 
of General Chucks that he is as ugly as a cherub on a 
church-door? And what is a wife but a convenient 
friend? Why do you reject Miss Winterley's hand, 
and one hundred and twelve thousand pounds ?" 

" I have never said yet that I reject them," I 
replied. 

" Who cares what you say on the subject ? Haven't 
you in reality repelled her advances, and thrown her 
over to Colonel Munch ? He'll have more sense than 
to stand on silly scruples. You should have seen him 
paying his attentions to her yesterday. Chucks and 
Wheaser tell me that not a soul could go near her on 
account of the intolerable smell ; for it appears, as a 
penance for having received you to her intimacy, she 
devoted herself for twenty-four hours to the most fright- 
ful odours, so that she moved through the grounds of 
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the hotel like an embodied cholera, or personified 
common-sewer — so great and strong was her religious 
detestation of herself for having condescended to smile 
on your advances. And where was the Colonel, sir? 
By her side all day — sniffing in the odour, as if she 
had been a province of Arabia, and whispering com- * 
pliment into her ear at the very time that plague and 
pestilence seemed breaking from every part of her 
dress. He'll carry her off, if you don't recover your 
lost ground. I shall see you again at dinner time, and 
if you can't give an account of your success, never more 
shall you set your impudent countenance inside the 
Hawk's Nest." He hurried out before I had time to 
reply ; and luckily, for my temper was rapidly giving 
way, and I should, perhaps, have gone and horse- 
whipped Colonel Munch, and offered Miss Arabella my 
hand in pure spite. But a moment's reflection calmed 
me. What was to be done ? Could I give up the 
chance of fortune, and sacrifice even my own expecta- 
tions, for a caprice of fancy ? But stay ; was it a 
caprice of fancy that directed me to sister Agatha? 
Was it not a true affection, resting on solid grounds ? 
Were not there virtues enough in her character to com- 
pensate for a face as ugly as her cousin's ? Weren't there 
beauties enough in her face and form to compensate for 
a thousand faults, if she possessed them ? Could I desert 
her after the few words and many looks — ^but all with 
the same meaning — that had passed between us? I 
will see her once more, at all events, and lay the case 
before her. On looking out, I saw her under the shade 
of the fountain in the garden, with a book \n her hand, 
which, however, she did not read. T hurried down to her. 
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" Agatha," I said, " I have something to consult 
you about: I haven't many m'nutes to do it in, so 
excuse this abrupt beginning. Do you know what can 
be done on three hundred a-year !" 

" It's a large sum." 

"Ay, but not for a whole year. First, there's a 
house neatly furnished, in some calm valley in Sur- 
rey, or other beautiful county, say fifty pounds ; then 
two maids — ^we couldn't do without two — thirty pounds; 
then butcher, baker, grocer, milk-woman, and a little 
poultry, a hundred pounds; coals, washing, wine and 
beer, seventy-five ; clothes — we needn't dress very ex- 
pensively, fifty ; the doctor, if any of us should be ill ; 
newspapers, letters, pen and ink, taxes and parish rates, 
say fifty more, which amounts to — more than I have ; 
and dearest Agatha, it can't be done." 

There was a pause after this, for I was greatly agi- 
tated. 

" Couldn't we get a cheaper house, and do with one 
maid ?" she said at last. " I don't care for poultry, and 
surely we could dress for far less than fifty pounds ?" 

" But it is asking you to share a very humble fortune. 
I tell you I have no further prospect in life. My father 
will cast me off; but dearest Agatha, if you will always 
be near to cheer me, I will enter into some profession 
yet, and fight this battle of existence with a certainty 
of victory. Will you take me on these terms? Yes 
or no ?" 

" This very night," she answered quietly, " the period 
for which I vowed implicit obedience to the directress 
of the Simple Sisterhood ends. Till then I am not my 
own mistress, either in thought or deed. I took a 
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frightful obligation on myself on getting our three 
months' leave, and the feeling of falsehood has weighed 
heavily on my conscience all the time. I will see my 
cousin, and let you know what she decides." 

" What the 1 mean what in heaven's name has 

BHE to do with your decision ! It is you, my sweet 
Agatha, I ask ; give me your answer at once." 

" Don't you know what my answer is?" she said, and 
laid her hand in mine. " I thought my intention was 
plain enough." 

So saying, she left me happier than I had ever felt in 
my life before. What did I care now for the selfish and 
degrading instructions that had been poured into my 
ear so many years? I was now satisfied that I had 
obtained a treasure worth far more than all the nation- 
al debt ; and received with the greatest equanimity all 
my father's reproaches, and the Columbian trio's sneers 
at the ridiculous choice I had made. Fortunately 
Colonel Munch did not appear, or I might not have 
been so forbearing towards him. Arabella also was 
absent — grumbling over my behaviour, I concluded ; 
and Agatha also nowhere made her appearance, perhaps 
having a delicacy, after what had passed, in meeting so 
many eyes. 

Late at night a rumbling old post-chaise drove up to 
the hotel. We were all in the front verandah enjoy- 
ing the moonlight, and saw emerge from the recesses of 
the vehicle — first the stiff figure of Colonel Munch, 
and, secondly, the thin body of the Chief Sister. She 
took his arm, and both came into the verandah. On 
seeing me the Colonel came up, and with an exaggera- 
tion of politeness introduced me to Mrs. Munch : " not 
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the first occasion, he believed, in which I had come in 
second horse, but he wished me better luck next time." 
I assured him, with perfect truth, I was completely 
satisfied with my place in the race, and wished him all 
tiie happiness his disinterested conduct deserved. At- 
tracted by the bustle caused by the arrival of the happy 
pair, and the somewhat riotous congratulations witli 
wliich the news of their marriage before the registrar of 
the neighbouring district had been received, Agatha 
came down, and quietly put her arm into mine. My 
father looked daggers at us both, and the gallant gene- 
rals winked and nodded their heads like Chinese man- 
darins. 

" You don't congratulate me. Miss Agatha, on becom- 
ing a cousin of yours ?" said Colonel Munch — " nor 
Arabella on her marriage ?" 

" Oh, yes, I do,'* replied Agatha ; " and as we are no 
longer bound by the vows of silence and obedience, I 
beg my cousin to relate the circumstances of our 
leaving the Simple Sisterhood." 

There was a long silence after this, as Mrs. Munch 
did not seem inclined to be communicative. 

" Six months ago," continued Agatha, finding that 
she must be the narrator herself of the events of her 
conventual experience, "I was entrapped, by the false 
representations of my cousin, and others engaged in the 
plot, to enter as a visitor into the principal house of the 
Simple Sisterhood. There was a reason for their 
anxiety, which I will tell you soon. They practised on 
my youth and ignorance, and almost persuaded me that 
it was no longer in my power to withdraw from their 
establishment, I seemed to yield to their exhortationsj 
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and made only one condition, that I should take three 
months* holiday, and finally judge for myself. My 
cousin was appointed to accompany me, and to keep 
me as much as possible in mind of the duties I owed to 
the Sisterhood. In order to give the less chance for the 
world to gain a dominion over me, and to escape the 
interested attentions of knaves and fortune-hunters, I 
was to exchange ostensible situations with sister Arabella, 
and appear a poor and dependent novice, while she was 
to assume the position really belonging to me — namely, 
as sole heiress of my uncle Peter, the planter in 
Jamaica." # 

Here a scream, that sounded very like an oath, burst 
from the overbursting soul of Colonel Munch ; while I 
perceived my father silently fling up his hat into the 
air, and catch it as it fell on the end of his walking- 
stick. 

" I have only further to say," continued Sister 
Agatha, " that it is not my intention to go back to the 
Simple Sisterhood, unless Reginald Osprey imperatively 
commands me to do so. But we could have been very 
happy," she added, with her hand on my shoulder, and 
looking up into my face — " very happy, indeed, with 
three hundred a-year !" 



THE END. 
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